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AFTER THE RAIN 

Andre Juillard 

After the success of The Blue Notebook, Juillard is back 
with a story loosely linked. After an opening of an exhi- 
bition of Victor's photography, a stranger, Abel, asks him 
urgently about a specific picture he took of a very close 
friend of his, Tristan, with a beautiful woman at his arm 
that they both were after. Abel had lost track of him mys- 
teriously months ago. He senses he might be in danger 
and, armed only with information about where the pic- 
ture was taken, drops everything to go find him. He is 
soon thrust into a dangerous web of intrigue. 


81/2x111/2, Spp, full color trade pb.: $12.95, 
ISBN 1-56163-223-6 


FROM THE ARTIST 
OF EXIT! ion 


ComicsLit is proud to welcome English artist Nabiel Kanan, 
noted for Exit, in his latest endeavor, a novel about a young 
girl, close to womanhood, on vacation with her family who 
meets another somewhat older one who is on her own. Free- 
spirited, mysterious, even possibly dangerous, her new 
acquaintance is fascinating and her rebellious ways alluring, yet 
she remains frustratingly elusive. Already in Exit, one could see 
Kanan's powerful use of simple blacks to evoke drama and 
atmosphere. This book will prove hard to put down! 

6x9, 96рр.. B&W, trade pb.: $9.95 

ISBN 1-56163-229-5; mature audiences 


09909099999090099900009999909900990909909900000900009090000009000090000000000000099 


Visit our Web Site! http:/ /www.nbmpub.com 


Or order from us at NBM, 185 Madison Ave., Ste. 1504, New York, New York 10016, 1-800-886-1223, 
МС, VISA accepted, add $3 P&H for 1st item, $1 each additional. 


STILL STANDING (AND QUITE HEALTHY, THANK YOU): 
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CONTRIBUTIONS The Comics Journal is always 
interested in receiving contributions — news and 
feature articles, ays ОСЕ SOE DES 


cartoons, and reviews. We're 

in taking on news correspondents eae) 
photographers in the United States and abroad. 
While we can't print everything we receive, we 
give all contributions careful consideration, and 
we try to reply to submissions within six weeks. 
Pleaseincludeaself addressed stamped envelope. 
Please address all contributions and requests for 
Writers’ and/or Editorial Guidelines to: The. 
Executive Editor, The Comics Journal, 7563 Lake. 
City Way N.E, Seattle, WA 98115. All letters to the 
editor become the property of The Comics Journal 
and may be printed whole orin part. 
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contents 


THE BIG HOO-HA... 
Or just a lot of little ones clumped together. 


iVIVA LA COMIX! 
‘The beloved column returns just in time to laugh at Marvel. The Ross and Seagle quotes are actually true; 
the rest of them should be. 


WITH GREAT POWER COMES GREAT DEBT-LOAD. 
"Great (Fiscal) Responsibility" wouldn't fit on one line. Anyway, has Marvel traded in “Excelsior!” for 
“Everyone lie under your desks — we're turning out the lights“? Also, the Harris Warren suits heats up. 


THE BIG LIST... 
Here itis, in all ofits glory, our choices for the best comics of the 20th Century. In descending order, the 
brightest lights of 100 years in America's gréatest art form. No apologies, no excuses, and no. 


BEYONDTHE GRID... 000 
‘We'll show you ours if you show us yours: some of the artists with work on our list give us comparae 
lists of their own. 


COMICOPIA. eso OOO 
RC Harvey lists 26 cartoonists that are his favorites in fields not thoroughly covered by the Journal: 
‘magazine illustration and editorial cartooning. 

FANBO! POLITIK sense DOO 


ission — choices for best mainstream comics of 


EURO-COMICS FOR BEGINNERS „дөө 
Bart Beaty discusses some comics you can read! Неге are translation projects you should seek out, 
COVER GUIDE. | өө 
A number-by-number identification of this issue's cover, 


FEATURES 

KENNETH SMITH INTERVIEW. .060 
Gary Groth sits down with the good doctor and discusses issues present in his new Journal column. 
ENDDAYS. 
The premiere of longtime contributor Kenneth Smith's new column. 


MARKETPLACE................ 
Buy an old issue of the Journal for a friend, ро! 
money leaves your pocket and slips into ours. In fact, just send us some goddamn money. 
RESOURCES.......... 000 
"The Journal's version of a loneliness test — read this page regularly, and we bet you're a lonely person. 
The addresses for books are a good thing, though. 


ART BY ETHAN PERSOFF 


7563 LAKE CITY WAY NE, SEATTLE, WA 98115, OR EDITORGTCJ.COM 


lood & Thunder 


WE CAN'T WIN! JEFF GORDAN via the Internet 


Lam writing to suggest that your Mr. Beaty is a 


drunken twit. After reading his nasty assault on 
‘Top Notch #1,” Iwas intrigued as to what could 
possibly achieve the DOA, untalented, hack piece 
of “worst Fantagraphics book ever” status that 
Beaty seems so hellbent to prove this book 
and after now reading the book, 1am surprised, 
for I found Top Notch to be quite excellent — 
surprisingly so, given Beaty's obvious hatred of. 
the material. 

In fact, think he and I have read two other 
comics, for the Top Notch Iread seemed carefully 
crafted, very funny and though similar to ACME, 
in no way the parody or hack piece he spews it 
as, Beaty’s checklist of similarities was ridicu- 
ously stupid, and the very die-cut Beaty disses 
for Persoff's misappropriation of use (as if such 
a trinket were common to the medium) is silly. 
Frankly, that die-cut was wonderful, fresh and a 
very inventive narrative device. That his use 
wasn't in line, conceptually with some obscure 
french book T Bart (himself ?!?) reviewed and 
analyzed 

More importantly, regardless of his disap- 


pointments with Top Notch, Beaty's tone is so 
unlikable, cynical and rambling ... coupled with 
such an ego and obvious masturbatory love for 
his own thoughts that one can not feel a want to 
side with Persoff or whomever is next in site of 
Beaty's crosshairs. And beyond the personal 
cock-fondling of Beaty's tone, there is а nasti- 
ness to it that seems quite personal and out for 
the kill. Does he not realize that embittered 
cynicism is the dumbest and most clumsy of 
writing? Regardless of whatever pointhewishes 
to make, it is done in a ranting style that is 
plainly stupid and immature. It is reviews like 
this, of a ramble and blathering rage, that seems 
to only degrade the luster of your esteemed 
Journal. 

What is distressing, is that this review con- 
tinues the long established and predictable trend 
of the Comics Journal and its contempt for new 
Fantagraphics material. 1 vaguely remember a 
similarly nasty review of ACME #3, which for 
numerous pages, the work of Ware, which the 
Journal maintains now as the benchmark of ex- 
cellence (and is the comparison that proves Top 
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Notch lame), was, itself (to the reviewer) a hor- 
rible load of piss. And in previous incarnations 
of the Journal, your unwavering dislike of the 
early works of Clowes and Bagge seem to con- 
firm TCJ's unspoken rule: that autonomy from 
the sponsor of FBI is only achieved through a 
constant overcriticismand dislike of mostly any- 
thing FBI produces until the concert of opinion 
from your readers suggests otherwise. Frankly, 
it's annoying as all hell. 

At best though, if you find it neccesary to 

attack future FBI titles, please give the reviews 
the same fairness and reason that seems evident 
in your assessment of non-FBI efforts, as op- 
posed to the idiocy and cruel-minded attention. 
of your recent attacks. You'll look less foolish in 
the process. 
BART BEATY REPLIES: "Does he not realize that 
‘embittered cynicism is the dumbest and most 
clumsy of writing?” Actually I didn't realize 
that, as I had always considered hysterical 
screeds, name-calling and conspiracy-monger- 
ing far clumsier. I'm always happy to learn 
something new though. 

On the off chance that there'sa single reader 
thatseriously entertains the idea that l'm part of 
а vast anti-Fantagraphics conspiracy I'll point 
out that my first article in the Journal was a 
positive review of a Fantagraphics comic (Zero 
Zero #4) and since then I've been enthusiastic in 
print since that time about a number of their 
projects, including Daddy's Girl, Why Did Pete 
Duel Kill Himself? and Artbabe. 

Iam glad to see, however, that Top Notch 

seems to have found the type of reader that it 
deserves. 
‘TOM SPURGEONREPLIES: Well, we'veneverbeen 
accused of this before. In case anyone wondered, 
there is no attempt to prove our autonomy, let 
alonea calculate one. Our recent reviews of new 
FBI comics have been all over the place: Evil Eye 
#1 received a mixed review while Bart Beaty’s 
review of Lewis Trondheim is still glowing in 
the back issue bins over at the warehouse. 

There have, in the past, been negative re- 
views of work by Chris Ware and Dan Clowes 
(although Ghost World was reviewed positively). 
But Peter Bagge, to the best of my knowledge, 
was reviewed once, by me, positively. As for the 
seeming inconsistency between such reviews 
and other coverage, asin the editors’ admiration 
of Chris Ware's comics, you're missing the point 
of the reviews. We're not presenting a group 
view; we're trying to publish the best writing on 
comics we can find. All of the articles that cross 
our desk are judged solely on that basis, and 
anyone who tells you differently is a drunken 
twit. 


: 
i 


would teach no nuts & bolts of 
art for fear of stifling creativity. 
Damn, since when did giving 
someone tools prevent them from 
making something? 

There wasanextremely rep- 
rehensible fact about the Spar- 
tans & their customs Miller not 
only leftout, but falsified, in 300. 
As anyone who's read much 
Greek history, or even Larry 
 Gonick("Don'tfightit.. sclas- 
sical civilization") or Alan 
Moore's “The Mirror of Love” 
(from AARGH) knows, theSpar- 
tans had an institutional custom. 
of pederasty (to put it kindly), 
partly meant to build up fierce 
bonds of loyalty among the sol- 
diers,butalsobecause, well they 
liked to pork little boys. They 
hated women and were even 
harsher in the matter of expos- 
ing infants & such when it came 


to the female. 


HISTORY LESSON 
JOHN LINTON ROBERSON 
Berkeloy, Calfornia 


Now, Miller not only makes his Spartans 
superstraight (might take away from that ol’ 
John Wayne feel), but has them accuse the 
Athenians of being “boy-lovers,” rightin chap- 
ter one! Which they may indeed have been, 
but the Spartans certainly were. Thus Miller 
maintains the audience’s sympathy for his 
characters by erasing their revolting pedo- 
philia and replacing it with good ol’ fas 
ioned red-blooded homophobia. He made a 
lame explanat the letters column to the 
effect that the Spartans were being “sarcas- 
tic.” Gosh, you'd never know it if you didn't 
read the letters page; there's nothing in the 
story to suggest that; and then he turned 
around & contradicted that in the Journal in- 
terview. If he's so concerned at not “ілу 
ing present-day standards on ancient hi 
tory,” why falsify? I liked 300, but Miller is a 
sloppy, sloppy writer. If something logical 


UH- OH! 7 DANNY IS 
LOSING INTEREST IN ТИЕ 
SUPER 


Though I haven't enjoyed his recent work as 
much as | did his old (my favorite stuff was his 
Daredevil work, esp. w/Mazzucchelli, and his 

irdass stuff w /Sienkiewicz, who by the way 
deserves to be given some shit on the wasting of 
his talent of late on bad inking jobs — damn he 
‘was promising once), I liked the interviews and 
even appreciated 300 alittle more after reading 
of his research. At least he tried. Except where 
inconvenient — more on that in a bit. Particu- 
larly, though, I liked his pro-craft attitude in 
comics art, the idea one should (duh) learn to 
draw. Shame he seems recently to have ignored 
his own advice, if much of Sin City (except Dame 
to Kill For, which I liked) is anything to go by. I 
too, though, faced art teachers years ago who 


OME OF THIS ART IS CooL. 
Si ARNT 
EXCITING AS THEY USED 
BE. MAYBE 
(ROUGH PUBERTY, 


gets in his way he doesn't make the plot any pg 
tighter. He just bulldozes over it. It reminds ГЕ 
me of when I was a kid playing “pretend,” ra 
there was always this kid to whom, if you үл 
said “Bang, you're dead,” would suddenly 
decide he was invulnerable. You all knew 
this kid too, I'm sure. That kid was never any 

fun to play with, was he? 


SORRY, FAWN 
FAWN GEHWEILER 
Berkeley, California 


Hey, guys. Thank you so much for the lovely 
review of Bomb Pop Comics + Stories in the "Hit 
List” of issue #207. But yikes... I've moved a 
million times since I put that out, so the address 
you guys printed isn’t mine anymore! I'm in 
negotiations with the post office to recover any 
misdirected mail. Butif you could print my new 
address — P.O. Box 11631, Berkeley, CA 94712 
— that'd be swell! 

Oh yeah, and $4 an issue to cover postage, 
and checks are payable to Fawn Gehweiler... I 
think that's it 


ONE FALSE NOTE 
SAM HENDERSON 
New York, New York 


Just wanted to let you know I was pleased with 
the way my interview turned out. I'm always 
amazed by the way you guys find parallels 
between specific quotes and certain panels in 
the artwork. The issue sold out at three stores. 
before I was able to find it; maybe some of 
those people will read beyond the Miller in- 
terview. 

There was one mistake my piece, though. 
On page 102, “The only reason I can recom- 
mend art for anybody...” should say “The 
only reason I can recommend art school for 
anybody...” Ф 
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Play Ball! 


Sources described as "close" to the. 
purchase suggested in media circles 
that Spawn creator and toy magnate 
Todd McFarlane was the figure who 
Purchased the 70th Mark McGwire 
home run ball for a price over $3 
million. 
No word on whether McFarlane 
plans any more hilariously ironic 


Artist Alex Ross, in Tripwire 
Special B— Earth X, on DC's 
Kingdom Come sequel The 
Kingdom and its creative 
driving force, writer Mark 
Waid: 
“Fuck The Kingdom. fucking 
hate it. Think about this. He's 
doing stories that actually 
sequel Kingdom Come to the 
point where he’s putting 
Characters back in costume. 
Doesn't that go against the 
entire theme of that series, 
which stated that these 
characters were going to stop 
having that separation 
between man and superman? 
So that would mean that they 


wouldn't have guys running 
around with capes on, so Mark 
is basically overlooking the 
entire fucking point, okay? That's what I cannot stand. | 
have absolutely no care for it, because ifit was being done 
by other creators, not the writer | worked with, and the 
editor | worked with, who just admired the work and 


decided that they wanted to use the concept of the 
character design, I'd be flattered. Not for one second do 

say to themselves ‘Maybe we shouldn't do this 
because the guy who fucking created the goddamn concept 
In the first place isn't involved’ but that question has 
never entered their minds because they could give two 
shits about me." 
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In entertainment news, 


7 former Marvel suit Terry 
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of the Month 


House of Secrets #25, on Henry David Thoreau: 
he can take his Walden Pond and piss In It 


OVERPAYMENT NOTICE 


NY,NY 10016 
Dear Trustee Agents: 


Tt has come to our attention that Marvel Enterprises has entered a new era of financial accountability. In the spirit of the new regime, we would like to 
bring to your attention Secret Wars II, the 1985 maxi-series where America's beloved Marvel superheroes fought a feverish battle against an omnipotent 
Michael Nouri lookalike in a post-disco jumpsuit. Despite the wacky shenanigans of this god-like character's attempts to fit in here on good oP planet 
Earth, and despite the debut of the sassy, misunderstood “Boom Boom," Secret Wars IT sucked, and our records indicate that based On sheer entertainment 
value, Marvel was drastically overpaid for copies of this series. 


мё issues of Secret Wars П, and were charged $.75 a copy. At its true value of $.05 а copy, our records indicate we are owed $.70 a copy 
foratotalof — 


Please remit immediately, or you'll bear from our lawyers. 


ON THE BOARDS*ON THE BOARDS*ON THE BOARDS*ON THE BOARDS 


Wrm тне оѕтивиточ oF Xeric winners Aaron Augenblick's 
Tales of the Great Unspoken, and Jason Little's Jack's Luck 
Runs Out, Chris Staros and Brett Warnock of the re-consti- 
tuted Top Shelf Productions may have found their publish- 
ing niche: the high-end first book from talented unknowns. 
Add to that short list Craig Thompson, whose first major 
book Goodbye, Chunky Rice will be available in late 1999 to 
comics stories after a planned debut at the Small Press Expo 
in Bethesda, Maryland. 

‘Thompson is in his early 20s, and lives in Portland 
Oregon. Before moving west, he lived in Minnesota, produc- 
ing two widely-distributed mini-comics both of which were 
featured in this magazine's “Hit List": Doot Боо! and Two- 
Way Cartoon Machine. Thompson was also one of the artists 
profiled in the “Young Cartoonists” issue of the Journal. He 
has since done work for the Top Shelf anthology — both 
illustration and comics. 

In Goodbye, Chunky Rice, Thompson continues with his 
mini-comics' approach of using a combination of delicately- 
drawn animal characters mixing it up with a human and not- 
quite-human supporting cast. In several pages released by 
the publisher, we see small turtle Chunky become separated 
from his friend (and probable romantic interest; it's hard to 
tell), the mouse deer Dandel, by taking a voyage at sea. 

In many ways, Goodbye, Chunky Rice seems to tread the 
samekind of mopey romanticism that has been one of the big 
calling-cards of the post-alternative cartooning generation. 
But what distinguishes Thompson's work in the few pages 
that have appeared thus far is the facility of the art, a 
gorgeous take on the slick linework of artists like Dave 
Cooper and Marc Hempel. Thompson also has a sick sense 
of humor (an early mini-comic story played on the eventual 
slaughter of the protagonist), and a fine experimental touch 
with narrative elements through lettering and page layout. If 
nothing else, Thompson will probably have the prettiest 
debut of the coming year, something always worth celebrat- 

‘Tom Spurgeon 
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THE SEE-THROUGH COMPANY: 


IS MARVEL IN CHAOS? 
MARVEL'S FINANCIAL TROUBLES CONTINUE; STAN LEE'S 
RELATIONSHIP WITH COMPANY CHANGES; CREATIVE 
COMMUNITY TROUBLED BY LAWSUITS 


Mive Enterprises, Inc. thenewly- 
formed company which acquired the 
assets of Marvel Entertainment Group 
after protracted bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, marked the end of 1998 and the 
beginning of 1999 with a spectacular 
series of high-profile moves, 
into question the continued stability 
and health of the New York-based 
entertainment concern. News ema- 
nating from the company in the last 
12 weeks have included a dire year- 
end financial report and drastic 
financial moves in the wake of those 


alling 


figures, a complete alteration of their 
relations with longtime spokesman 
Stan Lee that has taken the comics" 
original editorand co-creator ofmany 
Marvel's properties out of an exclu- 
sive arrangement with the company, 
and an attempt by creditors of Marvel 
Entertainment to seek redress by fi 
ing suit against those paid during a 
specific bankruptcy period, including 
a number of freelancers, The severity 


of the moves, and the nature of the 
outcry involving certain elements of 
cach, provides a crystal-clear portrait 
of Marvel's place inthe industry atthe 
beginning of 1999. Future business 
forecasts may be even more unset- 
tling. 


Rather than comics, licensing, and 
issues effecting the comic book cre- 
ative community, theprimary concem 
for Marvel Enterprises in 1999 has 
been bottom-line financial. In the 
acquisition by Toy Biz, Inc. of assets 
held by the bankrupt Marvel Enter- 
tainment Group, on September 27, 
1998, the re-named "Marvel Enter- 
prises" (formerly Toy Biz, Inc.) agreed. 
to help finance the acquisition with a 
short-term bridge loan for $200 mil- 
lion. The week of February 1, Marvel 
announced that they had violated 
terms of the covenant for that loan, 
and thatthe covenanthadbeen waived 


until March 15. 

On February 4, Marvel Enter- 
prisesannounceda$250 million stock 
offeringto be completed by the middle 
ofthe month. On February 17, Mar- 
velissued $250 million in senior notes 
via Morgan Stanley, Dean Witter, 
Discover & Co. to institutional buy. 
ers. Thenotesarescheduledto mature 
in June 2009, with a first payment in 
December of this year. The sale was 
termed a “success.” 


Image from Earth X #0; Marvel Enterprises" transitional 
period has been marred by very, very public business moves. 


But at what cost? The institu- 
tions buyingthe bonds were unknown 
at press time (rumors include at least 
two non-U.S. publisher). An analyst 
in the Wall Street Joumal speculated 
that the lack of secondary market 
activity for the bonds indicates that 
they went toa few buyers meaning 
the possible entrance in future finan- 
cial crises of additional parties who 
holda vested interestin the company's 
future. Other financial analysts pointed 
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to the high interest rates due on the 
bonds, and pointed out the irony of 
another junk bond offering by a Mar- 
vel-related company in the wake of 
Marvel Entertainment Group'sactiv- 
ity in the junk bond market during. 
the Ron Perelman reign at that com- 
pany, resulting in bankruptcy and 
default. 

Interestin the company in prepa- 
ration forthe bond offeringled Marvel 
Enterprises to release its fourth quar- 
terand year-end financial results, The 
fourth quarter 1998 figures show the 
immediate impact of adding the Mar- 
vel Entertainment Group assets, as 
the former Toy Biz sought to put 
their own house in order to better 
consolidate the Marvel business. What 
the fourth quarter figures proved was 
that at least in the short term, adding 
Marvel Entertainment Group to Toy 
Biz, Inc. was a series of tradeoffs. For 


instance, while net sales for the quar- 
ter increased from $345 to $75.7 
million partly on the strength of $19.6 
million from Marvel's publishing and 
licensees, thenewly-named company 
also added $14.4 million in adminis- 
trative costs from its previous, Toy 
Biz-only, fourth quarter. 

The year-end results were even 
more bleak. From 1997 to 1998, the 
company’s addition of Marvel Enter- 
tainment Group assets helped 
contribute an increase in net sales 
($150.8 to $232.1 million), and de- 
creased its operating losses ($49.3 to 
$19.5). But they remained losses, and 
lacking the income tax benefits of 
1997 enjoyed by Toy Biz, (where 
$20.2 million was saved), Marvel's 
net losses had increased by $6.5 mil- 
lion, and each share of common stock 
increased its loss per share from $1.06 
to $1.23, 

So while the current bond of- 
ferings show there remains some 
interest in financial circles in Marvel 
Enterprise licenses and properties, the 
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NEWS WATCH 


day-to-day situation remains precari- 
ous. Inannouncing itsattemptto find 
a new loan source for $70 million in 
working capital, a proposed three- 
year deal with BankAmerica, Marvel's 
own press material put the situation in 
very bleak terms for what amounts to 
a release: “That proposal is subject to 
various conditions and there can be 


no assurance that the Company will 
obtain that credit facility.” The con- 
tinuing viability of Marvel Enterprises 
asa company is in question 


CELSIOR NO MORE? 


If the Marvel story has increasingly 
become one of intense bottom-line 


business figures and high-finance dra- 
matics, а number of recent 
developments in the wake of that 
bottom-line have changed the basic 
landscape of American comic books. 
Stan Lee, the longtime editor-in-chief, 
driving force, and original scripter of 
Marvel's comic books, and certainly 
their best-known spokesman, recently 
negotiated a radically different ar- 
rangement with the publishing empire 
he helped build. 

In Januar 
mors ofone-to two-months standing 
of a new arrangement. Lee told the 
Los Angeles Times that an agreement 
was reached in November. While the 


Lee confirmed ru- 


HOW 
‘COULD YOU BE 
BLIND? 


BUT HOW COULD 
THAT BE. YOU SEE EVERYTHING. 
HOW COULD YOU BE SURPRISED 


ВУ ANYTHING? 


76-year-old California resident will 
remain a member of Marvel Comics 
editorial board and has been named 
“Chairman Emeritus” of Marvel 
Media, he has been freed from exclu- 
sive creative contracts with Marvel. 
While there has been widespread in- 
dustry speculation over the exact 
nature of the financial and business 
aspects of the new deal, it is widely 
believed in industry circles that the 
new arrangement is reflected in Lee's 
stake at the company. One unnamed 
source described the new deal as es- 
sentially licensing Lee's name for the 
“Stan Lee Presents” in front of Mar- 
vel comic books, granting a similar 


‘Another image from the #0 issue of Marvel’s big project Earth X. Some of the problems that 
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have befallen the entertainment giant in recent weeks weren't expected by anyone. 
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listing on all upcoming Marvel films 
(Lee confirmed he would receive a 
producer credit), and paying him for 
such duties as his “Stan's Soapbox” 
column duties. Lee has publicly ad- 
mitted his business with Marvel now 
takes up “10%” of his time. 

A great deal of the rest of Lee's 
time will no doubt be with Stan Lee 
Media, announced January 15th in 
“sneak preview" announcements to 
media outlets and full media cover- 
ageonthe 18th. The California-based 
company's first action was to an- 
nounce the launching of StanLee. Net 
in partnership with Organic On- 
Line. The web site venture, to which 
SLM initially dedicated 15 em- 
ployees, hopes to combine the 
advantages of a license-creating 
media company with basic web 
hosting and web media features 
The site will feature creative work 
by Lee and various artists about a 
new group of international su- 
petheroes with an Internet theme 
(Marvel will get a "first look" at 
comics publishing opportunities 
for this and other features, SLM 
co-founder Peter Paul told the 
on-line Splash magazine). The 
site will also provide features by 
Lee, on comic book creation and 
other fan activities, in addition 
to hosting free pages for comic 
book fans to upload comic book 
art and providing e-mail. The 
site will also eventually provide a 
commercial outlet for comic 
books, primarily aimed at chil- 
dren, Current plans are for the 
site to be fully operational by 
summer; the company estimates 
start-up costs at $2 million. 


Although Stan Lee was perhaps 
the biggest name ofthose affected 
by Marvel Enterprise's transitional 
period, he certainly was not the 
only one. On December 31 and 
continuing through January, com- 
ics professionals and other 
comics-related businesses began 
to receive summonses demand- 
ing repayment of monies ranging 
from $4000 to approximately $1 
million 

Atfint believed by many indus- 
try observers to bea continuance 
of Marvel's efforts to seek redress 
on “overpayments” indicated in 


Marvel'sfinancial records, it 
was soon revealed that the 
summonses were secking 
repayment on a specific set 
of monies paid, on behalf of 
aspecific group of creditors 

The Joumal obtained a 
copy of one of the sum- 
mons 

The summonses were 
sent by two law firms on 
behalf of the “Avoidance 
Litigation Trust,” created by 
the October 1, 1998 plan 
that led to the creation of 
Marvel Enterprises. The 
creditors being represented 
by the Trust include indi- 
viduals and comics industry 
players such as Ivan Snyder, 
who sold Heroes World 
Distribution to Marvel; Scott 
Rosenberg, who sold 
Malibu to Marvel; and 
fieclancers due royalties fom 
their creation of the Malibu 
Ultraverse — businesses 
owed money by Marvel 
Entertainment Group, as 
opposed to the banks that 
were financing the troubled 
entertainment conglomerate. 

The money being sought by the 
Trust are those payments made by 
Marvel ftrthey petitioned for bank- 
ruptcy on December 27, 1996 for 
business charges incurred before Mar- 
vel petitioned for bankruptcy. Aspart 
of their initial petition for Chapter 11 
relief, Marvel Entertainment Group 
had asked for and received from the 
court the permission to make these 
payments, Starting In October 1997, 
agencies working on behalfof certain 
Marvel creditors sought to have that 
permission rescinded, and a court 
order to that effect was granted on 
October 13 of last year. 

According to Starwatcher 
Graphics’ Jean-Marc Lofficier, alaw- 
yer who has represented artists and 
who professes a working knowledge 
of bankruptcy law, these kind of suits 
are quite common to keep companies 
from paying significant money to 
outsideagencies that keeps that money 
from going to their creditor, What is 
remarkable in this case is that 
freelancers and other individuals re- 
ceived summonses in addition to 
businesses to whom more substantial 
payments were made, and may have 


The solutions to Marvel’s longstanding finan 
problems aren't really obvious to anyone at this 
point. (Art from the Busiek/Pérez Avengers) 


been done as a guard against а statute 
of limitations running out with the 
thought that small amounts could be 
dismissed at a later date. 

Marvel Comics, publicly ex- 
pressing surprise at the summonses 
being sent, has set-up a hot-line to 
assist freelancers in the office of Mar- 
vel Vice President and General 
Counsel Tuck Hardle. Marvel Enter- 
prises is granted the ability to ask the 
Trust to remove those names from 
the list with whom they work in the 
normal course of their business 

However, if such an office will 
be of use to those freelancers sued 
who do not curently work for Marvel, 
but did at the time of the bankruptcy, 
is in serious question. The Joumal 
spoke to Cheryl Page, an assistant in 
Hardle's office who claimed to be the 
one responsible for processing the 
requests. She told the Joumal that 
whileshe couldn'testimate how many 
names had been sent over, it was her 
understanding that only those “who 
currently work for Marvel” met the 
Hardle office's criteria. 

Loficier told the Joumal that a 
freelancer who receives a summons 
should “definitely take it seriously” 


but should not necessarily 
panic. He suggested that 
professionals contact the 
Trust directly through 
their legal representation, 
and presentany documen- 
tation they have that the 
payments were made in 
the normal course of the 
freelancer’s business with 
Marvel and do not repre- 
sent the movement of 
substantial amounts of 
money. He added that 
“Unless you live in New 
York or New Jersey, they 
would have to sue you in 
your home state,” a move 
that would be financially 
cost-ineffective for four- 
figure amounts. Ignoring a 
summons, though, would 
lead the court to find in the 
Trusts favor, which could 
cause havoc on future credit 
applications even if the 
money were never paid. 

As the original 30-day 
deadlines end, Marvel 
freelancers both past and 
present await the conclu- 
sion of this latest round of incidents 
and speculate both privately and in 
Internet forums about the company's 
deteriorating reputation with large 
segments ofthe professional commu- 
nity. 


In a less controversial manner, Mar- 
vel Enterprises announced two major 
hirings. On February 8, Marvel an- 
nounced Robert Hull had replaced 
David Fremed as chief financial 
officer at Marvel. Fremed moved 
back to Marvel's Toy Biz division, 
where he served in the same capac- 
ity before Toy Biz purchased 
Marvel assets in October. More 
importantly, Marvel replaced 
Shirrel Rhoades as publisher with 
Winston Fowlkes, a longtime busi- 
ness associate of Jim Shooter, the 
Marvel Editor-in-Chief who at- 
tempted on at least one occasion to 
purchase his former employer. 
Fowlkes, a fixture in New York 
publishing circles for three decades, is 
best-known for holding various se- 
nior management positions at Time, 
Inc. before leaving to start his own 
business in 1987. He may be best 


тонко 


known to the comics industry as 
the president of Broadway Com- 
ics, Shooter's 1995-1996 foray into 
start-from-scratch comics compa- 
nies. 


FLEER/SKYBOX SOLD 


Finally, as evidence as to how busi- 
ness has changed since the early 1990s 
for Marvel, the entertainment com- 
pany announced the sale ofits trading 
card business, Fleer/SkyBox, for $26 
million in cash, The sale was made to 
Alex Grass and his son, Roger. The 
elder Grass was the founder of Rite 
Aid Corporation, and currently sits 
оп the board of directors at Hasbro 
toy company. 

Marvel Entertainment Group 
purchased the card companies at the 
height of the speculator-driven sell- 
ing fenzies ofthe early 1990s, hoping 
tostreamline costs between character 
driven collector's card products pur- 
sued by Marvel and to expand the 
company's entertainment reach into 
that then-profitable market. The 
amount paid for Fleer in 1992 was 
$340 million, and competitor SkyBox 
‘was purchased in 1994 for $150 mil- 
lion. Not accounting for the years 
Marvel's card business ran in the red, 
the difference indicates a loss of over 
$450 million. 

Both Fleer and SkyBox were 
believed tobe overvalued at the time, 
and have since suffered extreme busi- 
ness setbacks, Sales of cards have been 
down since 1994 due to a number of 
factors including the shrinking com- 
ics market and subsequent impact on 
cards-related retail outlets, some of 
which had expanded into comics sales 
in the early "90s, Other factors in- 
cluded the 1994 baseball strike and 
other incidents leading to declining 
popularity of sports teams that drive 
sales of related cards. 

During 1996 and 1997, when 
Marvel gained national exposure as a 
company in financial trouble, the cards 
division was singled out as an un- 
profitable business forthe company. 
Marvel Enterprises! dedication to 
trimming losses and re-selling what 
assets remain were never more clear 
than ina statement by Marvel Presi- 
dent and CEO Eric Ellenbogen: 
“As anticipated, the sale of those 
non-core assets is a big step toward 
focusing our business on media and 
toys.” TOM SPURGEON 
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WARREN CASE MOVES FORWARD; 


PUBLISHER CLAIMS NUMEROUS VIOLATIONS IN CASE 


Spring of 1999 will mark the begin- 
ningofpre-trial depositions for former 
publisher Jim Warren's $80 million 
suit against Harris Publications, Inc. 
Warren, the publisher and driving 
force behind Warren Publishing Co. 
during their active heyday from 1958 
to 1983, has alleged dat Harris Pub- 
lications has violated the terms of 
tights purchased by the New York- 
based company in Warren's 
1983-1984 bankruptcy negotiations 

"The suit, fled by the New York 
law firm Akabas and Cohen on 
Warren's behalfin May, 1998, alleges 
that Harris engaged in the “illegal 
appropriation" of his characters, in- 
cluding the prototypical "bad girl" 
character Vampirella In addition to 
the damages, Warren is also seeking 
aninjunctionaginstfurtherinfringe- 
ment of copyrights held on those 
characters, and an "accounting of all 
uses" of the copyrights by Haris and 
other defendants. 

Additional defendantsin the suit 
include licensees of Warren charac- 
ters, such as The Topps Company, 
Inc; Showtime Networks Inc.; 
Concorde-New Horizons Corp. 
Sunset Films Intemational, and“John 
Does” 1-30, left to indicate the suit 
wishes to include individuals who 
may have been involved in the al- 
legedactionsorbenefied from them. 
Showtime, and their 1996 cable-TV 
movie of the character, was singled 
ош by Warren in his initial pres 
release as specifically infringing on his 
rights to the character. 

An understanding ofthe allega- 
tion in Warren's suit depends on 
events surrounding the bankruptcy 
and sale ofassets of one ofhis compa- 
nies, in 1983 and 1984, and how 
Warren's company was structured in 
specific business decisions made as 
much as 10 years prior to that time. 


Warren Publishing Company began 
in 1958 with the launching of Famous 
Monsters of Filmland, a joint effort by 
Jim Warren and Forrest J. Ackerman 
featuring articles on old monster mov- 
ies. By the end of the 1960s, Warren 
маз the primary black and white hor- 


ror comics publisher in 
North America, andis par- 
ticularly remembered for 
its three flagship magazines: 
Creepy, Eerie, and 
Vampirella. Creepy is cred- 
ited with reviving the 
EC-style horror comic, 
with artwork from EC art- 
ists such as Reed Crandall, 
Joe Orlando, Wally Wood, 
Frank Frazetta and Al 
Williamson. Themagazine 
also helped launch the ca- 
reersofcomicsnewcomers 
such as Neal Adams and 
JeffJones, and a number of 
artists from outside of the 
U.S., such as Esteban 
Maroto. 

Warren was also 
well-known for some of 
its short-lived, less suc- 
cessful series. Blazing 
Combat featured a wide Publi 
range of Harvey Kurtzman-style war 
stories by Archie Goodwin, and art 
from such stalwarts as Alex Toth and 
Gray Morrow couldn't keep it from 
being accused of anti-war sentiment. 
in the increasing political pressure. 
cooker of the mid-1960s. Kurtzman 
also entered the satirical magazine 
market in 1960 with Help!, and pub- 
lished Will Eisner's Spirit magazine in. 
the mid-1970s, which reprinted 
Eisner's 1940s Spirit work. 

From all accounts, Warren en- 
joyed continued publishing success 
through the 1970s, despite an over- 
whelming number of competitors, 
from start-up companies with maga- 
zines closely based on the Warren line 
to four-color comics companies ap- 
propriating horror elementsinto their 
own projects. Attempts to capitalize 
on changes in the early-’80s market, 
including re-working the character 
"The Rook” asa superhero and pub- 
lishing what was called an “erotic 
science-fantasy” magazine, 1994, 
were met with poor critical recep- 
tion, including from writers for this 
magazine. 

Still, it came as some surprise to 
industry watchers when in January 
1983, Warren suspended publication 


Vampirella 


AGAINST HARRIS PUBLICATIONS 


on its then line-up: Creepy, Eerie, 
Vampirella, Famous Monsters of Filmland, 
and 1994. Despite an initial announce- 
ment of a temporary cessation in 
publishing activities followed by a run 
of reprint books for up to six months, 
a order for relief under Chapter Seven 
of the United States bankruptcy code 
was filed on April 27 of that year. The 
order was granted on May 24. 
Amidstrumorsabout what caused 
the suspension — Publisher Jim 
Warren's disinterest in publishing, a 
poor reaction to the realities of the 
burgeoning direct market for comics, 
even a plagiarism lawsuit from writer 
Harlan Ellison — court-ordered pro- 
ceedings moved forward. On August 
29, items from the Warren offices 
were auctioned off, including original 
artwork, sketches, and magazines (ac- 
cording to published reports, Harris 
Publications paid $27, 250 for the 
original work on-hand, while almost 1 
million copies of various magazines 
were sold for $67,000). Soon after, 
Harris announced its intention to se- 
cure re-publication rights for the 
Warren material, and begin a reprint 
comic called Creepy, followed eventu- 
ally by new material. 
According to court documents, 


TOMICSIOURNAL 


the most recongizable property 
involved in this case — as the character has 
drawn millions of dollars to the coffers of Harris 
ions through several media channels. 


оп January 4atahearingin 
New York, Harris made 
an offerto Warren trustee. 
Robert M. Fisher of 
$125,790. $15,000 went 
for “All of the Trustee's 
right, ttle and interest if 
any to approximately 
950,000 copies of maga 
zine and comic books 
heretofore published by 
Warren Communications 
Corp., presently in the 
Brooklyn warehouse." 
This was announced as a 
reduction in number due 
to damaged books caused 
by “inadequate security, 
water damage and fire.” 

An offer of $110,790 
was for “the Trustee's 
right, title and interest if 
any to all domestic and 
foreign reprint rights, with 
no limitation in the liter- 
ary material comprising the magazines 
and comic books heretofore pub- 
lished by Warren Communications 
Corp. The above shall include the 
Trustee's right, title and interest, if 
any, to the copyrights, and trade- 
marks, and the Trustee's right, title 
and interest, if any, to use and reuse 
the literary materials in all media in 
perpetuity throughout the world.” 
Also at this time, Harris Publications 
waived all “interest in, right, and title 
to” a chim filed against Jim Warren 
by World Color Press, Inc. creditor 
owed $206,651.88, which World 
Color had assigned to Harris on No- 
vember 18. 

The order was signed by Trustee 
Fisher on March 15th and filed July 
20, 1984. 

The “if any” portions of the 
transfer caused. brief flare-up in terms 
ofthe original art purchased by Harris. 
On January 27, 1984, almost a month 
after the deadline for objections, writer 
and editor Bill DuBay and other pro- 
fessionals including Ackerman and 
longtime Warren artist Frank Thorne, 
all publicly disputed Harris’ rights to 
the original art purchased from War- 
ren offices. DuBay and the others 
argued that as Warren had only pur- 
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chased first-publication rights, or re- 
print rights that had since expired, the 
art didn’t belong to Warren and could 
not be sold to Harris. 

What the controversy revealed 
was that there were several views on 
exactly what Harris had purchased. 
Ex-Haris managing editor Robin 
Snyder told the Journal in October 
1984, “АП [Harris] really did was to 
buy the rights to the characters in 
Creepy and Eerie.” This was disputed 
by writer Rich Margopoulos who 
chimed, "Warren cannotselltherights 
to my characters, being [he doesn't 
‘own them, nor can Harris buy from 
[Warren] something Warren does 
not own." In a third view, Warren 
artist and DC executive Dick 
Giordano opined that Harris could 
mot reprint any material already- 
published by Warren, but could 
publish any material on-hand at 
the time of the suspension that had 
not seen first publication, Stanley 
Harris, for his part, re-iterated his 
company's chim: “I bought all that 
Warren had,” he told the Joumal’s 
Thomas Harrington. “Whatever 
rights he had, I have. The rights are 
now mine.” 

Despite such inauspicious be- 
ginning, the Warren properties have 
paid off for Harris. The company, 
particularly through the use of the 
Vampirell property, have consistently 
placed in the top 10, or just out ofthe 
top 10, in unit sales through direct 
market distributor Diamond Distri- 
bution. Various Vampirella projects 
have attracted first-tier mainstream 
superhero talent as writers Grant 
Morrison, Mark Millar and James 
Robinson. Thecharacterhasalsobeen. 
featured in crossover series with "bad. 
gir!” characters from other comics 
companies. 


Through the vehicle of his 1998 law- 
suit, Jim Warren not only seeks 
damages and restoration of his char- 
acters, but also explains in great detail 
the order of events leading to the 
bankruptcy and sales that followed. 
Warren's suit depends on a detailed 
examination of Warren's various 
company's and holdings. 

According to Warren's filing, 
Warren Publishing (known as "Pub- 
lishing” in the body of the lawsuit), 
was created in 1960 with the express 


purpose of “creating, designing and 
selling magazines, comic magazines 
їп the form of graphic novels, and 
related materials.” It was during the 
existence ofthis company that Creepy, 
Eerie and Vampirella were created, 
forming “the basis for aline of comics 
magazines and related materials cre- 
ated, sold and distributed by 
Publishing.” These works, andanum- 
berofderivative worksbased on those 
magazines, were registered copyrights. 

In 1972, the publisher created 
Warren Communications Corp un- 
der New York corporation laws. The 
expressed intent of this business was 
to “publish, distribute and sell comic 
magazines based upon and embody- 
ing the Creative works, all of the 
rights to which were still owned 
solely and exclusively by Publish- 
ing.” It is also noted that 
"Communications! right to use the 
Creative Works was limited to the 
precise materials published by 
Communications.” Soat this point, 
Publishing was creating works that 
were then published and distrib- 
uted by Communications. 

In January 1974, Warren dis- 
solved Publishing. A copy of the 
certificate of dissolution, dated Janu- 
ary 31, and signed by representatives 
of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, is included in 
the lawsuit against Harris. 
According to the lawsuit, 
Pennsylvania laws gives “the 
remaining property and as- 
sets of the corporation" to 
the shareholders of the dis- 
solved company. Thelawsuit 
recognizes the publisher as 
thesoleshareholder. The suit 
states that this includes the 
copyrights to the Creative 
‘Works, andthat none ofthese 
rights were transferred to 
‘Communications except for 
the limited permission to 
print and sell comic maga- 


rights, and only to those books pub- 
lished by Warren Communications 
Corporation. Thus, Harris has nei- 
ther the right to Creative Works 
published and copyright by Warren 
Publishing prior to the formation of 
Warren Communications Corpora- 
tion. 

In other words, Warren claims 
what Harris purchased during the 
bankruptcy proceedings of 1983 and 
1984 were the reprint rights to those 
material assigned to Warren Com- 
munications from 1974 to the 
suspension of publication in 1983. 


With thatargumentin place, Warren's 
suit, speaking on his behalf and War- 
ren Publishing Il, alleges the following 
violations: 

1. The creation of new covers and promo- 
tional materials for reprints of Warren 
Communications material during the fist four 
ye following the bankruptcy. 

2 Thereprintingof comics material “never 
published by Communications, but which were 
published only by Publishing prior to the orga- 
nization of Communications.” 

3. Starting “in or about” 1991, the publica- 
tion of comics magazine and busines decisions 
leading to the production of licensed material 
featuring the characters whose copyrights were 


heldby Warren Publishingand then transferred 
to Warren, who gave them to Publishing I 
The suit ists, “magazines, trading cards, post- 
еп, artwork, books, flms, club memberships, 
videos, curios, and collectibles...” 

4. In 1995, the production of trading cards 
featuring characters owned by Warren Pub- 
Thing Il 

5. In 196, Showtime's movie (distributed 
by New Horizons) featuringa characters whose 
right are held by Warren Publishing I, includ- 
inthe laserdisc and videotape versions. Warren 
allegesthat the “poor quality and low budget of 
the Showtime movie has irreparably damaged 
thefilm value ofany subsequent movie or video 
production based upon or embodying the Cre- 
ative Works, causing Warren Publishing II 
irreparable damage.” 

6. Use of the characters on the мет. 

7. Use ofJim Warren's name on the com- 
pany web site, "with the knowing and willful 
intent of creating the fale impression that Mr. 
Warren is associated with, affliated with or 
connected with defendants..." The suit further 
alleges that statements were made on the web 
site to indicate that Harris was "in touch” with 
Warren, includinga questionnaire to be used to 
coax Warren out of retirement 


The suit therefore seeks redress on 
copyright infringement (terming the 
Harris comics and merchandise 
“counterfeit” and thus having an im- 
pact on the market value of 
the works); an action for ac- 
counting (to determine the 
amount Harris has eamed on 
the disputed properties and 
items), fraud (chiming that 
the intent to publish the dis- 
puted works was wilful), civil 
rights violations (stemming 
from the web site claims of 
| Warren endorsement), and 
deceptive trade practices (a 
claim thatthe public has been 
harmed by the actions al- 
leged). 

The damages sought for 
each count — save for the 


accounting— rangesfrom$10 


zines approved by Warren. million to $30 million each for 

Finally, in March 1998, | the publicized total of $80 
Warren created Warren Pub- | million. Warrenakoseeksim- 
lishing II and transferred all poundment of current 
the rights he still held бот |. materials, court-enforced re- 
being the primary shareholder striction from any further 
of Warren Publishing Lon its violation of the original sale, 
dissolution. ти - СГ mda public notification by 

The suit further alleges Опе of the important documents relating to фе company that they have 
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to Harris was for reprint ‘Warren Publishing. disputed propertiesand works. 
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In an interview with the Joumal, the 
publisher declined to speak about cer- 
tain details of the case and the business 
details behind the case, declaring that 
such information was for the court. 

However, the publisheragreed tospeak 
to the general issues involved and his 
plans regarding the Warren properties, 
as well as answering some long-stand- 
ing questions about the early-'80s 
bankruptcy of his company. Warren's 
testimony adds a third timeline to Har- 
Tis publication of Warren properties, a 
sequence of events that speaks to his 
own involvement — or lack of in- 
volvement — in publishing, 

In regard to his own involve- 
‘ment, Warren painted the period leading 
up tothe early "80s bankruptcy sone of 
“extreme distractions.” Some of those 
distractions, Warredadmitted, were the 
result of personal financial setbacks. 
"My financial advisors had put me into 
investment situations. 1 was very busy 
publishing 24 hours a day. I'm not a 
‘Wall Street person. I didn't handle my 
own investments. They were some- 
thing should have paid more attention 
to, but like many other people who are 
totally involved in their craft, they give 
this over to other trusted people. And 
the people who handled my financial 
stuff made very bad investments — 
investments with people who were ess 
than honestand outright crooks. When 
the scam was discovered, one of them 
committed suicide and the other is in 
oie state penitentiary. Milions of 


underlined the fict that‏ ا 
the investment difficulties were nota‏ 
financial drain on his company. “The‏ 
investments had nothing to do with‏ 
the bankruptcy. The investments had‏ 
to do with my own personal worth,‏ 
my own personal money. Nothing to‏ 
do with the bankruptcy. The invest-‏ 
ments were notin Warren Publishing‏ 
money; the investments were not in‏ 
Warren. Communications money.‏ 
The investments were not in апу of‏ 
my other companies. They were me‏ 
personally.” Further, he sid а ru-‏ 
mored Warren disinterest in his‏ 
publishing company at that time sim-‏ 
ply wasn't true.‏ 

“Му attitude towards publish- 
ing hasn't changed since I was eight 
years old. I have printer's ink in my 
blood, and I’ve had it in my blood all 


my life. I have it now. I have never 
changed. I have never been able to 
pass a newsstand or publication with- 
out stopping and picking it up and 
spending an hour.” Adding, “I never 
lostinterestin publishing. When your 
name is on the product, you don't 
lose interest in it. The rumors that 
you have heard that had lost interest 
were totally unfounded.” He also 
dismissed another rumor surround- 
ing the bankruptcy, that Warren 
Communications had difficulties in 
making the switch to the direct 
market-driven comics markets of 
the 1980s, “I helped start the direct 
business, with a guy named Phil 
Seuling, back in the "70s. What we 
would have done was gotten away 
from the newsstands, which were 
dead for comic books and gone 
right into the stores. 1 would have 
taken the company resources and 
opened a dozen stores... and would 
have gone that route asthe future of 
our industry." 

But despite his love for publish- 
ing, issues such as the personal financial 
setbackskepthimaway from his name- 
sake company. "The fact that my 
presencein the office — because I was 
a hands-on day-to-day kind of guy — 
was less is true. Due to these other 
situations." The effect was extremely 
detrimental: "My absence from the 
office meantthattheirleader was gone, 
the guy who created the magazines, 
and steered the editorial, and kept 
them ontrack the wayhethought they 
were going to go, and followed the 
trends, and watched the technology, 
and handled the business, and kept the 
eye оп general overall business condi- 
tions. I was not there." 


As bankruptcy proceedings contin- 
wed, Warren was still not free of 
various personal issues in order to 
focus on the facts of the company's 
dispensation. He didnot attend bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. “I had no idea it 
was going on. [had no idea that it was 
being done at the time. I didn’t know 
what was being done at the time. I 
wasn't there at any of the bankruptcy 
proceedings. As far as | was con- 
сетей, the reprint rights belonged to 
no one but me.” 

Even when he became aware of 
the court's 1984 decision, Warren 
was still unaware of Harris! publica- 


tions. "I had been told that Harris had 
been doing reprints of our stuffin the. 
late '80s, early '90s. That was my 
understanding ofit. A few years Мет, 
I discovered that this was not the case. 
They were doing а lot more than just 
reprints. I didn’t discover it, as I say, 
until the early '9%.” Warren also 
reminded the Journal of the gap be- 
tween Harris’ acquisition and their 
publishing comics with the Warren 
characters. Speaking of publisher 
Stanley Harris, Warren told the Jour- 
nal. “Не didn't do anything with the 
property until about 1990," adding 
that the bankruptcy proceedings 
themselves were not finished until 
almost 1993. “The records will show 
that Warren Communications Cor- 
poration came out of bankruptcy, 
was released from bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding, I believe it was December 
31, 1992. That was the date of the 
final, court document.” This delay in 
both actions contributed to Warren 
not being aware of Harris! publica- 
tion of the comics in question. “Had 
Harris done this immediately, and 
had he transgressed immediately, and 
had found outaboutit, I would have 
acted sooner.” 

Warren was finally alerted Har- 
ris’ publications in dramatic fashion. 
“What happened was I got a phone 
call from someone who told me that a 
Vampirella major motion picture had 
been announcedin the trades. said, It 
can’t be, it's impossible, he doesn't 
own those rights.” Atthis point, inthe 
carly "90s, Warren decided to more 
fully investigate Harris publishingstrat- 
egy. “When I heard about it, I 
immediately started my legal work.” 

Because Warren considered 
himself the sole owner of the rights to 
the characters and the old reprints, 
why then had he not gone back into 
publishing? "It was totally my inten- 
tion [to go forward and publish]. But 
it was impossible at the time. I was 
drained ofall the money I had. I had 
по money whatsoever to continue 
operations in publishing. 1 had lost 
my office, my facilities, my homes, 
everything I had. I had no money to 
publish. And you don’t publish on a 
shoestring. It was fine for me to start 

publishing on a borrowed couple 
hundred dollars back in the 1950s, 
but I couldn't do that in the 1980s." 
‘Another fictor in addition to money 
were various health concems that 
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were an issue for Warren through the 
"80sand nto the 90s. “Yes, ofcourse 
Tknew that when I was back in shape, 
and had regained my finances and my 
health, I would put together some 
kind of situation where I could pub- 
lish again. It was a question of having 
to raise a million dollars or so. You 
don't do that when you're down and 
out, and can barely pay your rent, you 
don't think of that that quickly, par- 
ticularly when you're very sick.” 

The timing of the current suit, 
then, coincided with both Warren's 
process of discovering the fate of War- 
ren characters and properties, along 
with an uptum in his health, "Now 
that I'm back on my feet and healthy 
again, I've assembled а team of allies, 
who have banded together to help me 
їп this legal battle for these magazine 
I've spent a lifetime creating." 

One area Warren declined to 
speak to in any great detail is the matter 
of the 1972 creation of Warren Com- 
‘munications and the 1974 dissolution. 
of the first Warren Publishing. Asked 
about the business decisions specifi- 
cally, Warren stated, "What was done 
їп our case was done for specific rea~ 
sons," adding only that either decision 
was not related to the state of Warren's 
businesses at the time, or in reaction to 
the newsstand market realities of the 
time. “The dissolution ofthe company 
in 1974 had nothing whatsoever to do 
with business." Warren suggested that 
any number of reasons could contrib- 
ute to such business moves. “Every 
entrepreneur has their own reasons for 
incorporating or dissolving their cor- 
pontionsor doinganythingin-between. 
They're all business decisions. They're 
all very different. The reason that an 
entrepreneur even incorporates to be- 
gin with can be 25 reasons to begin 
with. And the reason he elects to dis- 
solve can be another 25." 

What is clear is that through a 
combination of the 1998 lawsuit and 
renewed vigor, Warren is determined 
to re-enter the industry he left sud- 
denly more than 15 years ago. Angrily 
denouncing any suggestion that the 
lawsuit was filed solely for potential 
monetary rewards, Warren made clear 
one long-range goal. "I have stated 
publicly... of my intention to publish 
my properties.” 

Representatives from Harris did 
not respond to the Joumal’s phone 


calls. 
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COMICS, CARDS, GAMES, TOYS, VIDEOS, POSTERS, T-SHIRTS, BOOKS, MODELS 


[“Wow! Where do they find 
all this cool stuff?!”] 


Stop by your comics shop today and ask 
for a copy of PREVIEWS—your #1 source for 
the best in upcoming comics, cards, toys, 
games, and more. We'll show you over 
3,000 cool items that'll be in stores in two 
months plus breaking news, exclusive 
comics serials, interviews, and more. 


PREVIEWS 


The Catalog of Your Comics Shop. 


Retailers, for more information contact: 
Xs Diamond 
YV Comic Distributors, Inc. 
1966 Greenspring Drive, Suite 300 • Timonium, МО 21093 


Phone: (410) 560-7100 or fax (410) 560-7148 
E-mail: service@diamondcomics.com 


http://www.diamondcomics.com 


REVIENS ©1900 Diamond Comic Distributors. Al Fights Reserved. 


FANTAGRAPHICS SWEEPS HARVEYS 
45 NOMINATIONS FOR 17 TITLES 


Bes been five years since Kitchen 
Sink, flush with the recent absorption 
of Tundra, racked up 40 nominations 
in the 1994 Harvey Awards. This 
year, Fantagraphics topped that with 
45 nominations — sila few short of 
DC Comics’ 49-nomination rape- 
and-pillage of the 1997 Eisners, but 
definitely a major sweep, including 
unprecedented lockouts in the "Best. 
Artist" and “Best Single Issue" cat- 
egories and a near-lockout (four out 
of five) in the "Best Continuing Se- 
ries” category. 

Fantagraphics was powered by 
an especially generous disbursement 
of nominations to perennial Harvey 
fives Dan Clowes (a record 10, nine 
of which for Eightball) and Chris Ware 
(nine), but three other Fantagraphics 
cartoonists performed strongly as well: 
Jaime Hernandezseta personal record 
with four nominations for his solo 
title Penny Century; Charles Burns, in 
the first year Black Hole was pub- 
lished by Fantagraphics, picked up 
three nominations; and the French 
cartoonist Lewis Trondheim also 
picked up three nominations (two of 
them in the same category), with a 
fourth going to his colorist wife 
Brigitte Findakly for her work on his 
MiConey album 


The hardcover collection of illustrator and cartoon 


SETS NEW RECORD 


The strongest 
non-Fantagraphics 
contender was Dave 
McKean, who re- 
ceived three nomina- 
tionsfor Kitchen Sink's 
hardcover edition of 
his acclaimed Cages 
series 

Doublenomina- 
tions went to Jeff 
Smith's Bone, Jim 
Woodring's Frank, 
Sergio Aragonés (for 
several different Dark 
Horse series and one- 
shots), the final issue of 
Peter Bagge's Hate, 
Kurt Busiek’s Astro City, 
Sam Henderson's 
Magic Whistle (one of which was for 
the syndicated strip), the perennial 
Vertigo favorite Preacher, Ivan Bru- 
пеш Schizo, Frank Miller's 300, and 
James Kochalka — and, in one of the 
‘oddest media crossovers in the history 
of the awards, ОМІ Press's Clerks, 
which gamered a “Best New Talent” 
nomination for movie director Kevin 
Smith and one for the series! letterer 
Finally, Р. Craig Russell was nomi- 
nated for two graphic novels from 
twodifferent publishers, both adapted 


from the work of Brit 
ish writers: Michael 
Moorcock's Elric: 
Stormbringer (Dark 
Horse) anda third vol- 
ume of NBM's Fairy 
Tales of Oscar Wilde. 
Company- 
wise, DC picked up 
the most pieces in 
Fantagraphics’ wake 
with 11 nominations, 
followed by seven 
apiece for Dark Horse 
and Marvel Comics, 
and six for Kitchen 
Sink Press. Drawn and 
Quarterly and ONI 
racked up three apiece. 
Ballots will 
have gone out to over 2000 cartoon- 
ists worldwide by the time this issue 
of the Joumal is released. The voting 
deadline willbe April 3rd, 1999. Car- 
toonists who haven't received ballots 
yet are encouraged to contact their 
publisher; those who want to vote by 
e-mail (an innovation this year) or 
who want to receive a ballot directly 
from the new Harvey Awards admin- 
istrator, can e-mail Steve Morger at 
SMorger@wendel.com) The winners 
will be announced on Friday, April 


nominees in this year’s initial Harvey balloting. 
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16th, 1999 at the WonderCon con- 
vention in Oakland, California, with 
anumber ofthe nominees (and, even- 
tually, winners) in attendance. For 


those who are in town a day early for 


the convention, there will also be a 
reception at the Museum of Cartoon 
Art at 814 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94103 (phone 415-CAR- 
TOON) the previous night, April 
15th, from 6 p.m. to 9.p.m. 


BEST WRITER: Kurt Busick for 
his body of work in 1998, including 
Kurt Busick's Astro City (Homage) 
and Avengers, ron Man, and Thunder- 
bolts (Marvel); Dan Clowes for Eight- 
ball (Fantagraphics); Garth Ennis for 
his body of work in 1998, including 
Preacher (DC/Vertigo) and Hitman 
(DC); Alan Moore for his body of 
work in 1998, including From Hell 
(Kitchen Sink) and Supreme (Awe 
some); Chris Ware for ACME Nov 
ety Library (Fantagraphics) 


BEST ARTIST: Charles Bums for 
Blade Hole (Fantagraphics); Dan Clowes 
for Eightball (Fantagraphics); Jaime 
Hernandez for Penny Century 
(Fantagraphics); Chris Ware for ACME 
Novelty Library (Fantagraphics); Jim 
Woodring for Frank (Fantagraphics). 


t Dave McKean’s first major solo work, Cages, was one of the major 
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Jaime Hernandez helped Fantagraphics to the top of the of 


the nominations count with his sol 


lo work on Penny Century. 


(illustration from the nominated issue #3) 


BEST CARTOONIST: Peter 
Bagge for Hate (Fantagraphics); Dan 
Clowes for Eightball (Fantagraphics); 
Jaime Hernandez for Penny Century 
(Fantagraphics); Jeff Smith for Bone 
(Cartoon Books); Chris Ware for 
ACME Novelty Library Fantagraphics). 


SPECIAL AWARD FOR HU- 
MOR: Sergio Aragonés, Peter Bagge, 
Ivan Brunetti, Sam Henderson, Jeff 
Smith. 


BEST INKER: Charles Bums for 
Black Hole (Fantagraphics); Dan 
Clowes for Eightball (Fantagraphics); 
Digital Chameleon for its body of 
work in 1998, including the Hulk/ 
Sub-Mariner Annual (Marvel); Mark 
Farmer for his body of work in 1998, 
including Fantastic Four and Incredible 
Hulk (Marvel) and JLA: The Nail 
(DC); Tim Townsend for his body of 
work in 1998, including Uncanny X- 
Men. 


BEST LETTERER: Dan Clowes 
for Eightball (Fantagraphics); Todd 
Klein for his body of work in 1998, 
including House of Secrets (DC/Ver- 
tigo) and Captain America (Marvel); 
Sean Konot for his body of work in 
1998, including Clerks and Nobody 
(ОМІ); Dave Sim for Cerebus (Aard- 
vark-Vanaheim); Chris Ware for 
ACME Novelty Library (Fantagra- 
phics). 


BEST COLORIST: Brad Ander- 
son for his body of work in 1998, 
including Legends of the Dark Knight 


#112-113 (DC); Brigitte Findakly 
for McConey (Fantagraphics); Lynn. 
Varley for 300 (Dark Horse); Chris 
Ware for ACME Novelty Library 
(Fantagraphics); Jim Woodring for 
Frank (Fantagraphics). 


BEST COVER ARTIST: Dan 
Clowes for Eightball (Fantagraphics); 
Glenn Fabry for Preacher (DC/Ver- 
tigo); Dave McKean for the Cages 
hardcover collection (Kitchen Sink) 
and The Dreaming (DC/Vertigo); Alex 
Ross for Kurt Busiek's Astro City 
(Homage), Superman Forever, and Su- 
ретип: Peace on Earth (DC); Chris 
Ware for ACME Novelty Library 
(Fantagraphics) 


SPECIAL AWARD FOREXCEL- 
LENCE IN PRESENTATION: 
‘ACME Novelty Libraryby Chris Ware, 
edited by Kim Thompson, art di- 
rected by Chris Ware (Fantagraphics); 
Cages by Dave McKean, art directed 
by Dave McKean (Kitchen Sink); 
Eightball by Dan Clowes, edited by 
Gary Groth, art directed by Dan 
Clowes (Fantagraphics); Elric: 
Stormbringer by P. Craig Russell, ed- 
ited by Scott Allie, Rachel Penn, and 
Jim Salicrup, designed by Kristen 
Burda (Dark Horse); The Little Man 
by Chester Brown, edited and art 
directed by Chester Brown (Drawn 
& Quarterly) 


BEST NEW SERIES: Luba by Gil- 
bert Hernandez (Fantagraphics); 
Measles edited by Gilbert Hernandez. 
(Fantagraphics); The Nimrodby Lewis 


Trondheim (Fantagraphics); New 
Adventures of the Spirit by various 
(Kitchen Sink); Urban Hipsterby David 
Lasky and Greg Stump (Altemative 
Comics). 


BEST CONTINUING OR LIM- 
ITED SERIES: ACME Novelty Li- 
brary by Chris Ware (Fantagraphics); 
Black Hole by Charles Burns 
(Fantagraphics); Eightball by Dan 
Clowes (Fantagraphics); Penny Cen- 
tury by Jaime Hernandez (Fanta- 
graphics); 300 by Frank Miller and 
Lynn Varley (Dark Horse) 


BEST SINGLE ISSUE: ACME 
Novelty Library #10 by Chris Ware 
(Fantagraphics); Eightball #19 by Dan 
Clowes (Fantagraphics); Penny Cen- 
tury #3 by Jaime Hernandez (Fanta- 
graphics); Schizo #3 by Ivan Brunetti 
(Fantagraphics). 


BEST GRAPHIC ALBUM OF 
ORIGINAL WORK: Fairy Tales of 
Oscar Wilde Vol. 3by P. Craig Russell 
(NBM); Family Matter by Will Eisner 
(Kitchen Sink); Superman: Peace on 
Earth by Paul Dini and Alex Ross 
(DC); Tiny Bubblesby James Kochalka 
(High Water Pres); You Are Here by 
Kyle Baker (DC/Paradox) 


BEST GRAPHIC ALBUM OF 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
WORK: Cages by Dave McKean 
(Kitchen Sink); Caricature by Dan 
Clowes (Fantagraphics); Hicksville by 
Dylan Horrocks (BlackEye Pres); The 
Little Man by Chester Brown (Drawn 
& Quarterly); Tarzan: Le Monstre by 
Lovern Kindzierski and Stan Manou- 
kian (Dark Horse). 


BEST ANTHOLOGY: Dark Horse 
Presents, edited by Jamie Rich (Dark 
Horse); Gangland, edited by Axel 
Alonso (DC); ONI Double Feature, 
edited by Bob Schreck (ONI Pres); 
Top Shelf, edited by Brent Wamock 
(Top Shelf); Zero Zero, edited by Kim 
‘Thompson (Fantagraphics). 


BEST SYNDICATED STRIP: 
For Better or for Worse by Lynn John- 
ston (United Feature Syndicate); 
Magic Whistle by Sam Henderson 
(GelE-syndicated); Mutts by Patrick 
‘McDonnell (King Features); Under- 
world by Kaz (self-syndicated); Zippy 
by Bill Griffith (King Features) 
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BEST BIOGRAPHICAL, HIS- 
TORICAL, ORJOURNALISTIC 
PRESENTATION: Comic Book 
Arist, edited by Jon Cooke (Two- 
Morrows); The Comics Joumal, edited 
by Gary Groth and Tom Spurgeon 
(Fantagraphics); Comic: Between the 
Panels, by Steve Duin and Mike 
Richardson (Dark Horse); Malicious 
Resplendence: The Paintings of Robt. 
Williams, edited by Gary Groth (Fanta- 
graphics); Your Vigor For Life Appalls 
Me: Crumb Letters 1956-1972, edited 
by Ilse Thompson (Fantagraphics). 


BEST AMERICAN EDITION 
OF FOREIGN MATERIAL: Blade 
of the Immoral by Hiroaki Samura, 
edited by Rachel Penn, translated by 
Dana Lewis and Toren Smith (Dark 
Horse/Studio Proteus); The Extended 
Dream of Mr. D by Max, edited by 
Chris Oliveros and Marina Lesenko; 
translated by David Griffiths (Drawn 
& Quarterly); A Jew in Communist 
Prague by Vittorio Giardino, edited 
by Terry Nantier; translated by Joe 
Johnson (NBM); McConey: "The 
Hoodoodad” by Lewis Trondheim, 
edited and translated by Kim Thomp- 
son (Fantagraphics); The Nimrod by 
Lewis Trondheim, edited and trans- 
lated by Kim Thompson (Fanta- 
graphics). 


BEST DOMESTIC REPRINT: 
DC Archives: Plastic Man by Jack 
Cole, edited by Bob Kahan and Rick 
Taylor (DC); The Essential Reprint 
Series by Stan Lee and various, edited 
by Polly Watson and Dan Hosek 
(Marvel); Pogo by Walt Kelly, edited 
by Tom Spurgeon (Fantagraphics); 
Poor Amold's Almanacby Amold Roth, 
edited by Ise Thompson (Fantagraph- 
ics); Prine Valiant by Harold Foster, 
edited by Kim Thompson (Fanta- 
graphics). 


BEST NEW TALENT: James 
Kochalka (Tiny Bubbles, et al), Jason 
Little (Jack's Luck Runs Ош), Craig 
Thompson (Top Shelf, Doot Doot, et 
al), Kevin Smith (Clerks, Daredevil, 
Jay and Silent Bob), Ashley Wood 
(Alpha Flight, Shadowman, et al.) 


The Jack Kirby Hall of Fame nomi- 
nations were not set at prestime, but 
will be on the final ballot. 
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SIGNAL TO NOISE BENEFIT HIGHLIGHTS 
CBLDF FUNDRAISING WEEKEND 


Chicago fans of Neil Gaiman and 
comics industry illuminati gathered 
February 6 ata cocktail reception and 
benefit performance of Signal to Noise, 
a play based on the graphic novel of 
the same name by Gaiman and Dave 
McKean. The performance, which 
benefited the Comic Book Legal 
Defense Fund and the NOWtheatre 
group, was held at Chicago's Victory 
Gardens Theatre on North Lincoln 
Avenue. 

Gaiman, on an international 
signing tour to promote his latest 
work, Stardust, was able to attend the 
benefit performance of the produc- 
tion and lend his clout to the CBLDF 
fundraising effort while on the Chi- 
cago leg of the tour. 

The two-hour cocktail recep- 
tion, which gave fans an opportunity 
to meet Gaiman, was held at the 
Alumni Club, a Lincoln Park bar 
down the street from the theatre. The 
event was amply attended by not only 
Gaiman fans but comics industry ce- 
lebrities from the Chicago area, 
including the elusive Chris Ware 
(ACME Novelty Library) the ever 
charmingand gregarious Ivan Brunetti 
(Schizo), Alex Ross (Kingdom Come, 
Unde San) Steve Darnall (Unde Sar), 
Jill Thompson (Sandman, Scary God- 
mothe) and Daniel Raeburn (The Imp). 
Literary lion Gene Wolfe also made 
an appearance, 

Chatter at the reception ranged 
from the current state of the industry 
(the consensus: not good) to the good- 


guy status of Gaiman to the upcom- 
ing “100 Best Comics Ever" issue of 
the Comics Journal, about which 
Brunetti deadpanned, “The only Top- 
100 list I'm interested in is "The Top 
100 women who want to sleep with 
Ivan Brunetti." 

After approximately 90 minutes 
of mingling and schmoozing by the 
mostly young, hip-looking crowd, 
CBLDF Executive Director Chris 
Oarr took the stage at the pre-show 
reception and proceeded to thank 
both the director (Marc Rosenbush) 
and writers (Rosenbush and Robert 
Toombs) ofthe evening's adaptation, 
as well as Gaiman himself for his 
generous support of the CBLDF. 

"Neil Gaiman has stepped right 
‘out in front as far as the First Amend- 
mentin this country,” Oarrexplained 
in part of his thank-you speech to 
Gaiman, who then took the stage. 
Gaiman fan Chris Withers then pre- 
sented the Fund with a check for 
$657, collected two days earlier when 
Gaiman dida signing at The Stars Our 
Destination. Gaiman expressed plea- 
sure at the amount collected, but 
quipped that “We should have had 
one of those giant checks” for the 
presentation. 

There was а small awkward 
pause following the check presenta- 
tion, and a woman in the crowd 
shouted to Gaiman to "Sing a song!” 
Gaiman demurred, at which point 
Oarr retook the stage and suggested 
everyone head over to the theatre for 


theshow. The crowd filed over to the 
theatre and, ten minutes later, the 
play commenced. 

Asked just before the show be- 
gan whether he had any concems 
about what the quality ofthe produc- 
tion might be, Gaiman said, “The 
great thing about having your work 
adapted is that, if it's brilliant, well, 
"Of course it's brilliant! I wrote itl 
And if it stinks, well, it's all their 
fault.” 

Signal to Noise is the story of a 
film director dying of cancer while 
working on his final screenplay. He 
will never see the work completed, 
but he feels compelled to finish the 
story, a tale set on the final day of 
the year 999 A.D. The characters in 
The Director's screenplay are con- 
vinced this is the day the world will 
end, and the action of Signal to Noise 
flips from the present day reality of 
The Director's slow deterioration 
and confrontation with mortality to 
his characters" struggle to find mean- 
ing and salvation while faced with 
their own perceived impending 
doom. 

In the original graphic novel, 
the story unfolds as an interior mono- 
logue, with Gaiman's words accom- 
panied by McKean’s innovative and 
strikingart. Toombs and R osenbush’s 
stage adaptation turns that mono- 
logue into dialogue, as The Director. 
spends his final days conversing with 
two close friends in between bouts of 
writing. The result is a clever separa- 


tion of fantasy and reality, with The 
Director's present day woes occur- 
ring atthe front ofthe stage, while the 
characters whose story he is trying so 
desperately to complete before his 
demise play out their drama on a 
raised stage area behind him and his 
friends. 

The production was well re- 
ceived by the majority of the audi- 
ence, and many gave the show a 
standing ovation during curtain call. 
Paula Jasinski, who attended the per- 
formance but was unfamiliar with 
Gaiman's work, said, “I thought it 
was very well done, very affecting, 
very intense, Anyone who's ever lost 
someone close to them could really 
relate to the story. The end was espe- 
cially powerful — a friend of mine 
was weeping, and there were a lot of 
people dabbing at their eyes. It really 
deserved the standing ovation.” 

A post-show talkback followed 
the production, with Gaiman, 
Rosenbushand Toombs taking ques- 
tions from the audience. Gaiman ex- 
plained that the genesis of the original 
graphic novel came from two sepa- 
rate ideas that he and Dave McKean 
had. Gaiman had been wanting to do 
a piece on millenial dread, and 
McKean had been thinking about a 
story on the death of Russian film 
director Sergei Eisenstein. Somehow 
the idea was put forth to combine the 
two, and Signal to Noise was born. 

Gaiman explained that, unlike 
many projects, this graphic novel in- 


Image taken from the Gaiman/McKean graphic album — how would you translate it for the stage? 
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stilled in him a type of 
stagefright. "I began work 
onitsix, seven, eight times, 
but I couldn't seem to get 
past the first few pages. Fi- 
nally, Dave (McKean) cut 
and pasted together the first 
six to eight pages of the | 
novel fromthe various false 
starts 1 had written, and 
from there things just kind 
of flowed for me.” 

Gaiman expressed 
pleasure at the adaptation, 
saying that Toombs and 
Rosenbush did not betray 
the story and also avoided 
the pitfalls that plagued а 
London adaptation of Vio- 
lent Cases, another 
Gaiman/McKean graphic 
novel 

The Violent Cases 
play, he said, was “too lit- 
eral of a translation, They 
didn't really translate it, 
they transliterated it. You 
cannot simply move something from 
one medium to another. You have to 
change it 

Gaiman said that the first draft 
he received of the Signal to Noise 
adaptation by Toombs and 
Rosenbush was also too close to the 
original graphic novel, and he sug- 
gested the two take more liberty 
with the original in their approach to 
adaptation. Toombs and Rosenbush 
took the cue, and tumed the play 
into less ofa monologue and more of 
a dialogue 

Gaiman had not seen or read ће 
latest version of the adaptation, and 
thought that the present version of 
the show was far improved from the 
original draft he had seen. 

Toombs, in describing the pro- 
cessthat went nto adapting the graphic 
novel for theatre, said there were many 
obstacles to overcome, and that re- 
writes continued up ший very close to 
opening night. The apocalyptic nature 
of the piece had ironic overtones at 
times, he said, since it sometimes felt 
that with all of the dificult technical 
cues and possible things that could go 
wrong, "we might be heading for our 
‘own apocalypse.” In the end, though, 
as things often do in theatre, every- 
thing seemed to just fall into place. 

Both Toombs and Rosenbush 
commented on how life often imi- 


Aother panel from Signal to Noise — the stageplay 
changed several elements of the graphic novel. 


tates ап. One was going through а 
divorce during the writing of the 
piece, which helped color the rela- 
tionship between the character of 
The Director and his ex-wife in the 
play. Also, the two had a friend die 
whilein pre-production on the show, 
bringing thoughts of individual mor- 
tality to the fore to help flesh out The 
Director's dilemma. 

They both also said that adapt- 
ing the play was а life-altering event 
in and of itself. "Sometimes, if you're 
lucky,” said Toombs, "The pattems 
that you make remake you.” 

Dark Horse Comics, publisher 
of Signal to Noise, wasa key sponsor of 
the benefit night, and area retailers 
The Stars Our Destination (a science 
fiction bookstore with some comics 
material) and Chicago Comics took 
thelead in promoting the event. Also 
assisting in promotion and publicity 
were Comix Revolution, Bucktown 
Comics, Comic Relief, Tenth Planet, 
Comic Collector, Comics Galore, 
All American, and Graham Crackers 
‘Comics. 

Thebenefit performance, which 
was very nearly sold out, raised more 
than $2,300 for CBLDF, according 
to Oarr. “The amazing thing about 
this event,” he said, “was that we 
were able to pull it all together inside 
of three weeks. That's only thanks to 


Dark Horse and all the 
Chicago area stores who 
paid for and distributed 
materials to get the word 
ош. Of course, I should 
ako thank the legion of 
Neil's fans who helped us 
spread the word on web 
sitesand newsgroups. This 
thingjust caught like wild- 
fire." 

Two weeks after the. 
benefit performance, Neil 
Gaiman shared more 
thoughts on the produc- 
tion ina phone interview. 
He had just finished the 
tour for the prose work 
‘Stardust, which took him 
from “Atlanta to New 
Yorkto Toronto, toname 
a few,” and said the tour 
had left him "drained, but 
very pleased.” 

“Everywhere we went, 
we were one of the top 
cone ortwosigningsthey'd 
ever had, even in Chicago. It was also 
unusual to have the opportunity to 
wear a suit.” 

Asked ife was happy with the 
production upon farther reflection, 
Gaiman said, "Of course. I'm de- 
lighted. Its kind of like when your 
kids become teenagers. Yousuddenly 
notice they're driving, and they have. 
weird hairstyles, and you're not even 
sure you agree with their tastes, but 
they've become their own people.” 

Rosenbush and Toombs ap- 
proached Gaiman about adapting Sig- 
nal to Noise 18 months to two years 
ago, he said. “Maybe even longer. 
There are a lot of people who are 
more or less continually approaching 
one. I tend to say yes (when people 
ask to adapt his work), mostly because 
I assume 95% of them will never 
happen. And for the most part, I'm 
right. 

This adaptation was a pleasant 
surprise for Gaiman. “It was far better 
than I imagined it would be. They 
really did havea free hand, and I really 
had encouraged them to create much 
more on their own, which they did, 
and I was pleased they did. I really 
wish I could see this productionagain, 
and see what it's like when the actors 
have settled in a bit.” 

In terms of advice to the adap- 
tors, Gaiman volunteered that “there 
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were definitely places where they 
might want to go back in and try to 
add a level or two of depth. They 
went in and gave it a plot, which it 
needed, but it was less of the Peter 
Greenaway or Tarkovsky type ofplot 
Га thought it might be. Once it 
actually got up on stage, it was a bit 
more like a 1950s melodrama.” 

“I thought that the priest sub- 
plot was heavy-handed. IfI had writ- 
ten it, I would have written it 
differently. IfI had been doing (those 
scenes) on the mountain, I would 
have played much more with the 
back and forth of what their actions 
mean due to the fact that they think 
the world is about to end. It’s an 
interesting medieval melodrama, but 
what makes it interesting is that the 
world is about to end. I wanted to see 
a bit more of that." 

Gaiman was actually surprised 
by certain aspects of the adaptation, 
"The one thing that surprised me — 
1 did a double take when it happened 
— was that one of the characters had 
moved from being the director's pro- 
ducer to being his ex-wife. On the 
otherhand, it worked dreadfully well. 
It allowed them to make interior 
monologues dialogues between these 
two characters, giving it the type of 
emotional resonance itneeded. There 
was emotional baggage there that 
wouldn't have been there between a 
man and his producer.” 

The best part of the show for 
Gaiman, though, was “the very strong, 
very fine actor playing The Director 
(William J. Norris). He brought the 
character to life. I also liked the very 
specific stage design, which allowed 
them to get away with murder. Fit- 
ting all ofthe action into two spaces, 
the apartment or the mountain, I 
thought that was perfect. There were 
also some lovely, movingmomentsin 
the play, especially involving the 
hunchback and the woman who re- 
fused to drown her baby.” 

Gaiman enjoyed the reception 
before the show almost as muchas the 
show itself. "Its always a joy to see 
such industry luminaries as Chris 
Ware, Jill Thompson, and the leg- 
endary Ivan Brunetti.” When told 
about Brunetti's list of 100 women, 
Gaiman said, "I want to see that list. 
I think many of us do. I mean, who 
are the top 50? And did Madonna 
make the cut?” мнт SPURGEON 
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JOE ORLANDO, ARTIST AND 
EDITOR, DIES AT 71 


doe Orlando, the EC veteran who 
left a wide-ranging legacy as an artist, 
editor, and teacher, died of a heart 
attack on December 23, 1998. He 
was 71 years old. 

Orlando was bom on April 4, 
1927, in Bari, Italy, and emigrated 
with his family to New York City 
two years Шет. As a child, Orlando 


lando graduated from assistant to 
protégé to an artist in his own right 
According to numerous accounts, 
Wood and Orlando were virtually 
inseparable. Former EC artist Al 
Williamson stated that “they were 
always together,” and writer Mark 
Evanier — who penned the intro- 
ductions for many of the EC reprints 


— described Orlando as “a saner 


presence" in Wood's often volatile 
existence. Evanier added that when 
Woodand Orlando developedasym- 


biotic working relationship, they not 
only helped each other finish their 
individual projects but even worked 
together on the same page at the same 
time, at opposite ends of a table 


The association with Wood 
helped bolster Orlando's own career 
when Wood jumped to William 
Gaines legendary EC comics line. 
According to a brief 1952 profile of 
Orlando that appeared in EC's “Artist 
of the Issue" feature, Wood recom- 
mended that Gaines add Orlando to 
the EC stable: “You could have 


tookartclassesthroughaneigh- [THERE THEY Y 


borhood art club and was fint 
introduced to the comics me- 
dium through the strip Tarzan 
(which he read in JI Progresso, an 
Ttalian-language daily). After 
studying illustration atthe High 
School of Industrial Art, he was 
drafted into the army; his duties 
included stenciling boxcars in 
post-war Germany and serving 
as а military police officer in 
France and Belgium. He re- 
turned to the states in 1947 and 
enrolled in the Arts Students 
League, the prominent New 
York school that later became 
the School of Visual Arts 

Orlando owed his inital 
break into the comics industry 
in part to a conversation his 
father had with an elevator op- 
erator in a Manhattan office 
building, The elder Orlando, 
who was assigned to the build- 
ing to lay down a tile floor, 
lamented one day that his son's 
hopes of working as an illustra- 
tor had dimmed with the rise of 
photography in publishing, The M 
elevator operator replied that Or- 
lando should look for work 
upstairs in the building, where 
theLloydJaquetstudio— which 
outsourced comics for publish- 
ers — was located. That chance 
piece of information led to 
Orlando's first professional job, 
illustrating the feature “Chuck 
White” for the Catholic publi- 
cation Treasure Chest. 

Soon afterwards, Orlando 
met Wally Wood and began 
working as an assistant to the 
virtuoso comics artist. As the 
pair turned out material for 
publishers ike Avon, Youthful, 
Charlton and Ziff-Davis, Or- 
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Like close friend Wally Wood, Orlando had a flair for drawing science fiction 
stories. Taken from the EC Weird Fantasy effort “Time For a Change.” 
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knocked us over with a feather 
when we saw his samples,” the 
bio gushed. "Another Wood!” 
we shrieked!” In reality, accord- 
ing to Gaines’ entry in the World 
Encyclopedia of Comics, he felt that 
Orlando was “alittle stiff with his 
interpretations,” buta solid addi- 
tion to EC nonetheless. If 
Orlando's clean, straightforward 
draughtsmanship did not place 
him among the greats of the EC 
era, that is perhaps a reflection of 
workingamong what many con- 
sider to be the most talented 
group of American comics artists 
everassembled. Orlando worked 
on several EC titles, including 
Weird Science, Weird Fantasy, and 
Tales from the Crypt. His work for 
EC — particularly the 1953 
Weird Science story “Judgment 
Day" is likely to be his most 
enduring legacy as an artist (En- 
tertainment Weekly cited the ЕС 
work as one of the top 100 con- 
tributions to the science fiction 
genre in any medium). 

When Gaines was forced 
to close down the EC line fol- 
lowing the infamous Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee hear- 
ings on juvenile delinquency in 
1954, Orlando did freelance 
work for Stan Lee's Atlas Com- 
icsas well as Harvey Kurtzman's 
Panicand Gaines’ Mad. By 1960, 
however, Orlando was focusing 
on his commercial art. His rein- 
troduction to comics readers 
came in 1964 with the arrival of 
Jim Warren's Creepy, a horror 
comics anthology that aimed to 
resurrectthe greatness that flow- 
ered in the EC era. Warren 
tumed to Orlando for advice 
before launching the project, 
and Orlando was happy to 


The late artist/editor in 
comofortable repose. From 
the Journal archives. 


oblige 
“I would sit for hours and listen 
to him tell these stories about EC," 
Warren told the Joumal. “I needed 
some education beyond what I could 
read historically.” Ultimately, War- 
rensaid, Orlando “directedand shaped 
the approach of Creepy" and contrib- 
uted some of the best work in the 
tion. The World Encyclopedia 
mics described Orlando as one of 
Crepy's “heaviest and best contribu- 
tors. His artwork had become more 
stylized and intricate, but it was still 
amazingly well-paced and fluid; his 
storytelling and page composition 
remained deceptively simple.” 
Orlando had a big impact on 
both Warren and Creepy, despite stay- 
ing on forjust two years. “We couldn't 
pay him enough. We were lucky to 
have himatthe time,” Warren added. 
I regret that didn't get to spend 
more time to know him better... he 
was a great guy to be around.” 
Soon after his departure from 
Creepy, Orlando began a decades- 
long association with DC Comics 
that saw him move away from the 
drawing board into а variety of edito- 
rial positions. When comics artist 
Carmine Infantino took over the po- 
sition of editorial director at DC 
Comics in 1967, he quickly brought 
in several artists — including Or- 
lando, Joe Kubert, and Dick Giordano 
—along with him to work as editors. 
Orlando had been freelancing for DC 
on the Inferior Five and Swing with 
Scooterand was chosen by Infantino in 
part because of his skills as a commu- 
nicator and mediator. "I brought him 
in as an editor because he had a way 
with people, particularly young 
people,” Infantino told the Joumal, 


adding that although Orlando was 
not himself a writer, he had the sen- 
sibilities of one and was highly creative 
and inventive. “[And] the artists re- 
spected him, which was unusual.” 
Evanier, who was briefly edited 
by Orlando, concurred. He told the 
Joumal, "Even if you didn’t agree, you 
‘wound up respecting what he had to 
say,” due to his thoughtful, dedicated 
approach to the medium. “I did a 
couple of projects for him that he went 
through page by page, panel by panel.” 
Evanier added that Orlando did a re- 
markable job pumping new life and 
success into the titles he was respon- 
sibleforat DC. Orlando revived horror 
comics at DC during the "70s in the 
form of the House of Mystery line by 
adhering toan EC- inspired dedication 
to incorporating better artists, and the 
books under his editorship were very 
profitableduringa period “when 
the thinking was that the 32- 
page comic was defunct,” 
Evanier said. "Every time there 
was a new book that needed to 
be edited, he took iton... [and] 
whatever hand he was dealt he 
did the best job with it. When a 
lot of people thought Westerns 
were dead, he had Jonah Hex 
going strong... 1 don't know 
how the work will be remem- 
bered, but those were small 
miracles at the time.” 


Orlando's tenure as an 
editor at DC from 1968 to 
1976 was also marked by his 
ability to assemble artists of all 
stripes, forming a coalition of 
young up-and-comers, old 
masters who had drifted away 
from comics, as well as profes- 
sionals who lived in other 
continents. He was responsible 
for giving Bemi Wrightson his 
big break into the industry on 
Swamp Thing, which was cre- 
ated by Wrightson and Len 
Wein under Orlando's 
editorship. On one occasion 
Orlando even traveled to the 
Philippines with Infantino to 
recruit artists as part of a pre- 
cemptivestrikeagainstthe threat 
of an artiste union at DC. Or- 
lando served as DC's Managing 
Editor from 1976to 1981, VP/ 
Editorial Director from 1981 
to 1985, VP/Creative Direc- 
tor from 1985 to 1996, and the 


Associate Publisher of Mad from 1994 
to 1996. Evenashemovedintosemi- 
retirement, he was still working at 
DC as a Consulting Editor up until 
his death. 

Orlando's friends and colleagues 
described him as a widely-respected 
industry figure beloved for his warmth 
and enthusiasm as well as his alent and 
versatility. They noted that he was not 
just a skilled comics artist but an ac- 
complished caricaturist and painter 
— as DC Publisher Jenette Kahn put 
it, Orlando was "a jack ofall trades and 
master of most" who "embodied all 
that is best in comics." DC President 
Paul Levitz, who was hired at DC by 
Orlando, remarked that Orlando’ sten- 
year career as an instructor at the 
School of Visual Arts was perhaps his 
“truest calling,” And Mad Editor Nick 
Meglin noted that Orlando was an 


Joe Orlando is bes 
editors. His work 
°70s was admired by many in the comic book industry. 
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aficionado of fine art who became 
“enraptured” when he discovered a 
new artist whom he admired 

“He wasthe one guy that you'd 
always want to have lunch with,” 
Meglin added. "He was appreciative 
of good food. And his sense of humor 
was that ofthe rascal... he was always 
at the start of trying to drive some 
body crazy." Levitz concurred: “Не 
loved to scare, to thrill, and most of 
all, to make people laugh... My per- 
sonal and professional debts to him 


are immeasurabl 
and profess 
even greater.” 

Orlando is survived by his wife 
Karin and four children. The School 
of Visual Arts has set up the Joe 
Orlando scholarship fund; donations 
can made to SVA at 209 E 23rd St., 
New York, NY, 10010. arsa stune 


and my personal 
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th the EC-tinged DC horror books in the mid- 
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JEAN-CLAUDE FOREST, 
CREATOR OF BARBARELLA, DIES 


The cartoonist and оета Jean- | carcer as a magazine ibat- 
Claude Forest passed away in Paris, | tor, with contributions to 
France on Tuesday, December 29th | Frenchnewspapersandmaga- 
at the age of 68. Best known for the | zines such as France-Soir, Les 
playful, sexy science fiction series | Nouvelles Littéraires and Fic- 
Barbarella, a massive hit around the | tion. He soon became one of 
world and the subject of a popular | France's premier science fic- 
1968 film starring Jane Fonda, Forest | tion book illustrators, creating. 
wasa prolific and distinctive cartoon- | coversforsuchauthosas AE 
ist, most of whose works have never | VogtatHachette-Gallimard’s 
been released in the U.S. A specific | science-fiction paperbackim- 
cause of death was not given, al- | print, Le Rayon Fantastique. 
though Forest was said to have been | His editor there, George 
in declining health, and had suffered | Gallet, was also in charge of 
from severe asthma during his later | the quarterly adult periodical 
years. V Magazine; seeing a chance 

Forest was born in Le Perreux, | to combine Forest's two vo- 
a suburb of Paris, in 1930. A ргесо- | cations, he asked Forest to 
cious comics talent, he produced the | create a new comic for V. 
strip La Flèche Noire at the age of 17, | Theresultingseries, Barbarella, 
while stillstudying at the Paris School | which debuted in the Spring 
of Design 1962 issue, starred a scantily- Terry Southern was among 

Upon graduation, Foresttooka | cladandsexually adventurous several who contibutedto the 
staffjobatthe French weekly Vaillant, | female space explorer, some- Jongue Fantôme Vue de Orchesta. a solo work script, and Forest himself 
for which he created two comic seri- | what modeled оп ће French which was completed well into Jean-Claude worked on the design. A lav- 
als: Pour La Horde ("For the Horde”), | “it” girl of the moment, Forest's career ishly-produced oddity that 
set ina prehistoric era, and the animal | Brigitte Bardot. Serialized in eight- Eric Losfeld, a publisher who | captures at least a portion of Forests 
feature Copyright. In 1955, he took | pageepisodes (which were printed in | specializedin fantasy anderoticlitera- | tongue-in-cheek style, the movie is 
over Bicot, the French version of the | adistinctivetwo-colorformat), it was | ture,soonofferedto collectthestories | known today not for its shocking 
American syndicated strip Winnie | an immediate success that essentially | in book form under his Editions du | sexual undertones but as a dubious 
Winkle, and worked on the Charlie | created the modem adult French | Terrain Vagueimprint. Although the | benchmark in Fonda's career and a 
Chaplin-based Charlot comic comic stip (as well as the modem | still active government censorship of | somewhat-entertining work of high 

Foret also enjoyed a parallel | French comics heroine) camp. Fonda and Forest would go 


ing displayed when it was re- 
leased in 1964, it was 
neverthelessa huge hit, selling 
over 200,000 copies, and 
spawning over a dozen for- 
eign editions, including one 
from Grove Pressinthe United 
States. (Losfeld went on to 
further mine the burgeoning 
adult fantasy comics market 
bypublishingthree more land- 
mark graphic novels: Philippe 
Druillet’s first “Lone Sloane” 
story, Guy Peellaert's Jodelle, 
and Guido Crepax's Valentina) 

In 1968, Roger Vadim 
released his Barbarella movie, 
starring Jane Fonda, Marcel 
Marceau, John Philip Law, 
David Hemmings, and Milo 
O'Shea. The legendary satirist 


THE STORM AND DARKNESS WILL PROTECT 

PYGAR AND HIS PRECIOUS BURDEN, BUT ARE 

NOT THE LIGHTS OF SOGO, THAT ACCURSED CITY, 

SO MANY DANGEROUS FLAMES IV. WHICH BARBARELLA 

AND HER СОМРАМОМ RISK BEING KILLED? 

Kitschy, sexy, funny and adventurous at the same time, Barbarella was destined to be a hit with the comic reading masses as well 
as filmgoers worldwide who enjoyed Roger Vadim’s version starring Jane Fond: 
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The surrealistic Jean-Claude Forest/Jaques Tardi collaboration Ici Méme was one of the 


through periods of embarrassment 
over the movie, but both eventually 
settled on an amused acceptance of 
its kitschy charms. It still enjoys 
periodic re-release, most recently 
in 1998. 

Forest went on to write and 
draw a second Barbarella adventure, 
Les Colires du Mange-Minutes ("The 
Wrath of the Minute Eater"), but 
confounded both his readership and 
his potential publishers by emphasiz- 
ing the poetic science-fiction aspects 
of the series rather than the sexuality 
(which, in any event, was rather mild, 
and was rapidly being overtaken by 
raunchier fare a the "60s wound оп) 
Asa result, it took almost decade for 
the second Barbarella volume to be 
released in book form in France, and 
it was followed by only two more 
volumes — Le Semble-Lune (“The 
False Moon,” 1977, which ran in the 


triumphant long stories published in (A Suivre). 


American Heavy Metal as “Barbarella 
and the Moon Child,” and intro- 
duced Barbarella’s daughter); and Le 
Miroir aux Tempétes (“The Storm 
Mirror”), 1981, which Forest didn't 
even draw (it was illustrated by Daniel 
Billon). 

In the meantime, though, For- 
est had created a number of other 
characters and series, all with the same 
playful sense of the fantastic as 
Barbarella, and often starring or fea- 
turing beautiful young girs. Beginning 
in 1964, for the French magazine 
Chouchou, he wrote the first four epi- 
sodes ofthe science fiction adventure 
series Les Naufragés du Temps (pub- 
lished in the U.S. by NBM as 
Castaways in Time); Paul Gillon 
handled the art (and, on later epi- 
sodes, took over the writing as well) 
Chouchou was also where Forest in- 
troduced Bébé Cyanure ("Baby 


Cyanide”), a girl strip created under 
the pseudonym “Jean Valherbe” 
which would eventually be adapted 
for television. Seven years later, he 
reworked Bébé Cyanure somewhat to 
create Hypocrite, which was serialized 
in France-Soir in 1971 and continued 
for two more episodes in Pilote. Also 
in 1971, hewroteand drew the graphic 
novel Mystereuse, Matin, Midi et Soir 
“Mysterious, Morning, Noon, and 
Evening”) for the French children’s 
magazine Р; a loose adaptation of 
Jules Verne’s Mysterious Island, it in- 
cluded a cameo by Barbarella. 
(Bringing things full circle, the char- 
acters from Mysterieuse eventually 
popped up in the Hypocrite series, thus 
linking three of Forest’s major works 
into one “universe.”) 

Forest was one of the initial 
contributors to Casterman's ambi- 
tious, adult-oriented comics monthly 
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(A Suivre), which debuted in 1978. 
With Tardi drawing, he created the 
lengthy, surrealist masterpiece li Même 
("Same Here") and adapted the me- 
dieval fairy tale Le Roman de Renard 
("The Tale of the Fox”) for Max 
Cabanes. He also wrote and drew 
two more graphic novels: 1980's La 
Jonque Fantéme Vue del’ Orchestre (“The 
Phantom Junk As Seen From The 
Orchestra"), and 1983's Enfants, c'est 
l'Hydragon. qui Passe ("Children, 
Watch The Hydragon Go By"), both 
starring young boys who get thrown 
into fantastic adventures. 

After his involvement with (4 
Suivre) ended, Forest drew very litte, 
concentrating instead on non-comics 
work, includinga 1983 juvenilenovel, 
Lilia entre l'Air et l'Eau ("Lilia Be- 
tween Earth and Water"), and 
television writing. In 1986, however, 
he was hired as the comics editor for 
the magazine Okapi, for which he 
wrote the series Leonid Beaudragon, 
illustrated by Didier Savard. His final 
comics work, П Faut y Croire pour le 
Voir (“You've Got to Believe It To 
See It’), with art by Alain Bignon, 
was released in 1996 by Dargaud. 

In the last few years before his 
death, Forest had been developing 
several spin-offs of his best-known 
‘works, including proposed animated 
Barbarella film, a live-action feature 
adaptation of L'Hydragon, and a new 
American comic-book version of 
Barbarella. Jean-Marc Lofficier of 
Surwatcher Graphics, the L.A.-based 
company that had collaborated with 
Forest on some of these projects, said 
in a public statement, “Jean-Claude 
Forest'ssense of undiluted fantasy, his 
whimsical humor and his unbounded 
imagination were at the service of a 
clear and disciplined vision, He was 
a ground-breaker and a discoverer 
and nurturer of new talent. He willbe 
greatly missed by ай who knew him, 
and his legion of fans.” 

Forest was honored with the 
Grand Prize at the 1984 Angouléme 
Comics Festival, and received his own 
French postage stamp in 1989. 

Tsyan JORDAN 


Some information for this article was gath- 
ered from Jean-Marcand Randy Lofficier’s 
extensive 1985 interview with Forest in 
Starlog magazine, as well as the bio- 
graphical material included in ther pres 
release on Forest's passing 
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TOM ROBERTS, COMICS WRITER, DIES 


fom Roberts, one-half of the cre- 
ative team behind the widely 
disseminated Cultural Jet Lag panel 
cartoon strip, died the moming of 
January 5. A longtime Chicago-area 
resident, Roberts died in his home of 
complications related to muscular 
dystrophy. 

Roberts was also known as a 
writer for the small press in the '80s 
and early- 90s. Teaming in 1982 with 
Ken Roberts (who drew under the 
пате "КІ. Roberts”), the writer 
formed Helpless Anger Press. Titles 
from Helpless Anger included Tales of 
Helpless Angerand Anti-Social Terres, 
and creative personnel included both 
Roberts Jim Siergey, Jackie Smessaert, 
and Gordon Spurlock. 

Helpless Anger's longest-run- 
ning project was called Anti-Social, a 
collection of different strips including 
the satirically-tinged "Don Thomp- 
son: Former Negro" and its most 
notorious might be the 1989 collec- 
tion of Homo Patrol, a strip that ran in 
outlets such as American Forum and 
Washington Media Ear. Described asa 
"dark comedy for mature readers of 


all ages" by its authors, the Roberts 
and Roberts production’s blunt, ag- 
gressive approach to satirizing bigotry 
was perhaps best summed up by Ivan 
Stang in his introduction to the trade: 
“These Homo Patrol he-men are 
etched with sledgehammer irony.” 
One issue of Anti-Social Comics, called 
Anti-Social Comic forthe Disabled, was 
touted as the frst comic by and for 
people with disabilities 

Roberts’ best-known vehicle 
was Cultural Jet Lag, created in 1990 
with artist jim Siergey. The strip 
dealt in gag panel fashion with vari- 
ous cultural issues, and was 
self-distributed by the duo. Cartoons 
from the series appeared in over 150 
publications, ranging from small lit- 
erary-style journal to major national 
magazines such as Time and 
USAWeekend. A collection of the 
material was published by 
Fantagraphics. 

Inastatement sent to the Joumal 
by Siergey, Roberts was called “a 
writer and creative force” who “will 
be remembered for his biting satire, 
incisive wit, and compassion. Tom 


Having a Rave Up 


with Scram Magazine! 


had a gift for using black humor to 
show how much he cared about the 
human condition and through his 
outrageousness hoped that a truer 


path could be found.” 

Roberts’ remains were cre- 
mated. A memorial servicesis planned 
for Spring. зз 


O YOUNG ACADEMIAN, 
WHERE ARE YOU OFF TO? 
A LECTURE BY A 
CONTROVERSIAL SPEAKER? 


[7 A SPIRITED DEBATE 
N ABOUT CULTURAL 


taken from the Roberts-written Cultural Jet Lag strip, 
featuring the popular, recurring “Culture Vultures.” 


It’s the best historical music coverage from 
the first eight issues: Stiv Bators, The Poppy 
Family, Boyce & Hart, The Zombies, Scott 
Walker, The United States of America, The 
Nightcrawlers, Edd “Kookie” Byrnes, Emitt 
Rhodes, Tiny Tim, Jackie DeShannon and 
The Beau Brummels... plus nutty squirrels, 
lowbrow beatniks, hardcore bubblegum erot- 
ica, psychedelic Wizard of Oz music and 
scads of unbelievable thrift scores. Gorgeous 
full color cover by Peter Bagge, eighty wild 
pages. The secret history of rock & roll can 
be yours at a special Comics Journal rate of 
$6 p/p if you include the phrase “don’t bug 


me, I’m in orbit” in your order. Checks 
payable to Kim Cooper, Scram, PO Box 
461626, Hollywood, CA 90046-1626. 
Visit us online at http://surf.to/Scram, 
email scram@bubblegum.net 
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The Meltdown family haa just grown larger 
with the canal of BABY Ает 
a new store dedicated to infants & children. 


In addition to custom-made clothing 
and hand-knit sweaters, BABY MELT 
offers classic children's literature 
(Curious George, Tin Tin)» illustrated books 
tellaluna, The Blind Fair), Apecialized tithes 
(Daddy's Roommate) & foreign language gems 
(Lorenzo Mattotti’s Eugenio). 


BABY MELT features EXCLUSIVE 
hand sifkscreened t-shirts (limited to 50 per 
design, sizes newborn thru 4) designed by some of 
today’s finest comica creators, including 
Donna Barr (Desert Peach), Dan Clowes (Eightball), 
David Collier (Coftiers), Scott Shaw! 
(Flintstones), Maurice Vellekoop (Vellevision) 
and Steve Weissman (Jikes). 


Тоо won't find these unique shirts or 
Meltdown% 1978 Eisner heard sinning 
service апа selection anguhere else! 


ELTDOWN 


Comics & COLLECTIBLES 7527 sunsct Blvd 
BABY [MELT 7531 Sunset Blvd 323.851.7288 


ФЙ EPENER, (between La Brea & Fairfax) Los Angeles, CA 70044 USA 
Winner 198 Spirit of Retiing — WWw.meltcomica.com — meltdounGprimenct.com 


NEWS WATCH 


THE VERONICA.ORG SAGA 
In what may be a sign of things to 
come in the hotly contested world of 
domain names, Archie Comic Book 
Publications on January 19 finally 
dropped efforts to close down a web 
site dedicated to 22-month-old 
Veronica Sams 

‘Sams’ father, David Sams, had 
created the web site in 1997 in order 
to celebrate his daughter's birth, a 
popular use of personal web sites, 
given that it allows for out-of-town 
relatives to view pictures and receive 
updates about a child’s upbringing. 
Archie Comics claimed that by nam- 
ing the site www.veronica.org, that 
Sams was violating their copyright on 
the Veronica character in the Archie 
strip, which has a gateway site at 
‘www.veronica.com 

The company asked Network 
Solutions, through whom Sams had 
registered the domain name, to re- 
strict that name's use to protect 
potential Archie fans from “the pos- 
sibility that the veronica org domain 
пате might be used for a Web site 
containing inappropriate, unsavory 
or explicit material." The site con- 
tains only two photos of Sams, 
involved in baby activities. 

In response, Sams informed the 
New York-bised company that they 
would have to take his daughter to 
court to get the name back, as the site 
is registered in her name. He ex- 
pressed his intention to keep the 
domain name for a site dedicated to 


I NEVER SHARED IN MY LIFE’ 


I DONT KNOW 
HOW TO HANDLE 


his daughter (as opposed to selling 
it to another company for their 
use). Sams also wrote a fictional 
letter from his daughter he placed 
on the web site, expressing her 
shock and dismay: “I don’t under- 
stand.... How cana company own 
‘myname? t'sacommon firstname. 
Veronica, in Archie comics, is a 
brunette. I'ma blonde. How could 
the world confuse me with her? 
She's much older than I am. I'm 
still a baby! ... I'm confused and 
very hurt.” 

After a flurry of bad public- 
ity, Archie announced it had no 
intention of seeking a court order 
against Sams. “We did not take 
this action to challenge a child,” 
Archie Co-Publisher Michael 
Silberkleit said via à company 
statement, "We did it to protect 
the millions of children who 
read our comic magazines and 
look for our web site. Now that 
Mr. Sams has publicly stated that 
the veronica.org web site will be 
devoted to his daughter, we have 
withdrawn our request." 

Although this is the first highly- 
publicized case to feature à comic 
book character, published reports re- 
called that a similar trademark dispute 
occurred over the Prema Toy 
Company's objection to a Pennsylva- 
nia boy'ssite containing thesamename 
as the Art Clokey-created character 
“Pokey.” Clokey himself interceded 
оп the boy's behalf in that case. тв 


Youve been an invaluable 


» ow encyclopedia. [hank you and so long! 


E 


January and February saw the first 
movement in various comics awards 
programs. The Harveys and the 
Eisners, the comic book community's 
largest and most firmly-entrenched 
awards programs, proceeded with 
administrative matters. The Harveys, 
named for the respected, late Harvey 
Kurtzman, announced their nomina- 
tions (story, page 15). 

The Eisners, named after car- 
toonist Will Eisner, announced their 
nominating committee in January. 
The Eisner Awards ballot is created 
by a rotating panel of judges, drawn 
from various aspects of the comics 
industry. This year's judges are Jon 
Cohen, the owner of Beyond Com- 
ics in Gaithersburg, Maryland, and 
co-founder of the Small Press Expo; 


Gloria it’s been 2 pleasure having yov with us. 


Believe we the pleasure 
was mine entirely! Goodbye 


WY, 


Mike Schimmel, a field representa- 
tive from Diamond Comic 
Distributors, formerly with Capital 
City Distribution; Len Strazewski, a 
comics writer who has done work for 
various companies including DC and 
Malibu; Nancy Trempe, the owner 
of Comics Unlimitedin Westminister, 
California and an 18-year veteran of 
comics retailing; and Jonah Weiland, 
executive producer of the popular 
comics-related web site Comic 
BookR esources.com. 

Along with the naming of the 
panel, the Eisner Awards announced 
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and sexy addition to 


П 


а call for submissions to that panel 
ending March 19, including a cover 
letter with each submission detailing 
for which categories the book means 
to be considered. The ballot is com- 
piled from those submissions by the 
judges, and the awards are to be held 
оп the Friday evening of the 1999 
Comic-Con International in San Di- 
ego, August 12-15, 

The traditional first awards of 
the season were also announced. The 
“Goodies” are sponsored by the 
Internet mailing list comix@list, a 
group of artists, academics, and com- 
ics readers interested in the discussion 
and promotion of non-mainstream 
material, who have gained a reputa- 
tion for their international members 
and expertise on non-English lan- 
guage comics. Over 50 members 
voted іп this years awards, adminis- 
tered by TCJ critic and list member 
Bart Beaty. 

Best Writer: Dylan Horrocks 
(Hicksville) 
Best Artist: Max (The Extended Dream 


of Mr. D. #1) 

Best Cartoonist: Lewis Trondheim 
(Harum Scanım, The Hoodoodad, The 
Nimrod #1-2) 

Talent Deserving Wider Recognition: 
Brian Ralph 


Best Publisher: Drawn & Quarterly 

Best Continuing Series: Berlin #4 
(Jason Lutes, Black Eye) 

Best New Series: The Nimrod #1-2 
(Trondheim, Fantagraphics) 


Best Finite Series: The Extended 
Dream of Mr. D #1 (Max, D&Q) 
Best Mini-Comic: Fireball (Ralph) 

Best Web-Published Comic: “My 
Obsession With Chess" (Scott 
McCloud), http://scottmccloud 
ccom/comics/comics. htm! 

Best Foreign Language Comic: 
Cheval sans tete¥#5 (Various, Amok) 

Best Anthology: Lapin #18-21 
(L'Association) 

Best Short Piece: "Queen of the 
Black Black" (Megan Kelso, Queen 
of the Blade Black) 

Best Single Issue ofan Ongoing Series: 
Berlin #4 (Lutes, Black Eye) 

Best Ongoing Serialized Story: 
“Berlin” (Lutes, Berlin #4) 

Best One Shot: Soba (Joe Sacco, 
Drawn and Quarterly) 

Best Graphic Novel: Hicksville 
(Horrocks, Black Eye) 

Best Reprint Collection: Vellevision 
(Maurice Vellekoop, D&Q) 

Best Strip: Julius Knipl, Real Estate 
Photographer (Ben Katchor) 

Best Guilty Pleasure: Bone (Jeff 


elty Library #10 (Chris Ware, 
Fantagraphics) 

Best Publication About Comi 
Comics Joumal (Fantagraphics) 


Finally, the prestigious National C. 
toonists Societyannounced nomin 
for its 1999 awards. The awards pro- 
gram is called the Reubens, after 
cartoonist Rube Goldberg, and its 
most prestigious award, for Cartoon- 
ist of the Year, is also sometimes 
known as “the Reuben." This year's 
nominees in the main award, given 
since 1946 and dominated by strip 
cartoonists, are Pat Brady of Rose is 
Rose, Patrick McDonnell of Mutts 
and comic book veteran Will Eisner. 

The Reubens will be awarded 
on May 8, in San Antonio. 

1999 nominees by division: 
EDITORIAL CARTOONS 
Etta Hulme 
Mike Luckovich 
Bill Schorr 
ADVERTISING AND ILLUSTRATION 
John Kovaleski 
Jack Pittman 
Rich Tennant 
COMIC BOOKS. 
Alex Ross 
Jeff Smith 
Aaron Warner 


NEWSPAPER COMIC STRIPS 
Bud Blake 

Jim Borgman and Jerry Scott 
Pat Brady 

GREETING CARDS 

Dave Coverly 

‘Anne Gibbons 

Rick Stromoski 
NEWSPAPER PANELS 
Marcus Hamilton 

Wiley Miller 

Rich Tennant 

NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION 
Grey Blackwell 

Jim Hummel 

Steve McGarry 

TELEVISION ANIMATION 
Danny Antonucci 

Barry Caldwell 

Linda Miller 

FEATURE ANIMATION 

Tom Bancroft 

Chin Yi Chiang 

Kristof Serrano 

MAGAZINE & BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
Lee Ames 

Frank Cho 

Guy Gilchrist 

REUBEN AWARD (CARTOONIST OF TH YEAR) 
Pat Brady 

Will Eisner 

Patrick McDonnell 


Seattle-area cartoonist David Lasky, 


of Alternative Comics’ Urban 


late 
Hipster comic book won the "grand 
prize, adult" division for the cartoon- 
ing contest held by Seattle's Frye Art 
Museum in conjunction with "Chil- 
drenofthe Yellow Kid,” an exhibition 
of newspaper comic strip art spanning 
thepast century. Co-curated by com- 
ics historian and Joumal columnist 
R.C. Harvey, the show featured sev- 
eral original pages from some ofcomics 
strip's most popular creators — E.C. 
Segar, Charles Schulz, Lynn Johnston 
—and some of its most 


Drawn & Quarterly proudly 
welcomes JASON LUTES’ 


BERLIN 


tarits line o 


fine camics 


3 "[Lutes] employs the lost 
skills.of mood, sparseness, 
and language.” 

— Spin Magazine 

Jason Lutes, опе of the most 
talented young cartoonists to 
emerge in recent years, has. 
joined D&Q with his new 

series, Berlin. Lutes first rock- 
«ей to prominence ín the 
mid-90's with his award-winning book "Jar of Fools" and 
Shortly afterwards he began working on what may perhaps 
be the most ambitious graphic novel since "Maus", a 600- 
page serialized story that takes place in Germany during 
the twilight years of the Weimar Republic. 


Also avait e. 
Jar of Fools 


lovely, short. 
“picture novel” explor- 
ing the tenacious bond 
between an alcoholic 
stage magician and his 
cranky mentor." 

— The New York 
Times Book Review 
Haunted by the death of his escape-artist brother and a 
failed romance, the remaining hope of washed-up magi- 
cian Ernie Weiss lie aging mentor, Al Flosso. It's 
a dim hope, however, as Flosso is gradually slipping 

into senility. An excellent introduction to the work of 
Jason Lutes. 


ЈАКО FOOL 


$ 


Now available at many fine stores or direct from D&Q: 


O 4issue subscription to Berlin for S 295 U.S.$ 4.25 Edn 
CI Berlin $4 for $ 2.95 USS 4.25 Cdn. 

Berlin # 2 for $2.95 05/5 4.25 Сап 
D Berlin # 3 for $2.95 05/5425 Cdn, 
Berlin # 4 for $295 US 4.25 Cdn, 
O Berlin # 5 for $2.95 US/S 4.25 Cdn. 79 
O Jar of Fools for $13.95 US/S19.95 Cdn. 


Please send order and payment (check) money order, crédit card) to: 
Drawn & Quarterly 
Post Office Box 48056 
‘Montreal, Quebec 
‘Canada H2V 458 
Electronic Mail: dadrawnGjonction.net. 


EJ underappreciated, suchas Gus Arriola 


and George Wunder, 

The prize was announced on 
December 31. The contest called for 
variations on classic strips, and Lasky 
chose to do a Yellow Kid strip. “In a 
town like Seattle, where everyone 
and his brother's sister is a cartoonist, 
Т had по real expectations of win- 
ning,” he said. "Naturally it is a great 
honor, and I think itis a good sign for 
the yearahead.” Lasky won a regional 
trip for two and year's membership to 
the Frye, a major regional museum. vs. 


DEALS, DEALS, DEALS 


А number of cross-media deals con- 
cerning comics worthy of some note 
occurred in January and February of 
1999, On January 14, Starwatcher 
Graphics announced it had sold the 
rights to Columbia Tri-Star for a 
television version of the Moebius/ 
Dan O'H fiction story 
“The Long Tomorrow.” Initially 
published in 1976 in Metal Hurlant, 
the story, which mixed science fic- 
tion and Raymond Chandler-style 
noir detective fiction, was one of the 
main influences on the highly re- 
garded American film Blade Runner. 
Co-creator Dan O'Bannon has writ- 
ten the series pilot 

On Broadway, one of the most 
venerable of cross-media projects 
works its way back to stage. You're a 
Good Man, 


nnon science 


by theater vete 
Of note is that Mayer took the show 
apart from its original and long-per- 
formed conception adding newscenes 
based on more-recent Peanuts car- 
toons. Mayer told New York-based 
media that he considered the original 
show, “More than a blueprint; less 
than a bible” in his reworking. The 
show is well-stocked with stage act- 
ing favorites such as B.D. Wong and 
Anthony Rapp. 


Finally, continuing the trend 
toward what has been called the 
“WB zation of American culture — 
areferenceto the dominance of young 
actors and entertainers like those that 
appear on Warner Brothers television 
showssuchas Dawson's Creek—UTA 
talent agency announced their atten- 
tion to launch a TV show based on 
cartoonist Maggie Whorfs comic 
book series Bolo. 

In a move typical of 1990s pub- 
licity, the agency s move on Whorf's 
behalf benefited from the high-pro- 
file firing of a client which caused 
great embarrassment to the firm. In 
October 1998, atelevision show writer 
represented by UTA who obtained a 
job with the television show Felicity 
‘onthe basis ofher young age was fired 
when it was discovered she was a 
veteran Hollywood actress over 30 
years of age 

According to Variety, Whorfs 
comic is published by FlyPaper Press 
(and was carried by Image lst year) 
Whorf was offered a chance to do her 
own comic when Whorf gained me- 
dia attention by being suspended for 
school via the publication of Whore- 
Hey, an “underground magazine” 
intended for her fellow students. UTA 
representative praised Whorf's cre- 


ative voice, and also her 
"documentable age." ч 


Оп the heels of 1999's Angouléme 
festival perhapsthe world'smostpres- 
tigious focus on the comics art form, 
it wasn't any of the award winners or 
attending professionals who were the 
subject of international news atten- 
tion on French Comics the week 
following. Rather, it was those ven- 
erable standbys, Tintin and Asterix. 
According to reports from 
Reuters, CNN, and ABC news, the 
French National Assembly was set 


following Angou- 
lême to undergo 
discussion about 
Titntin’s national 
heritage. At issue 
are both accusa- 
tions surrounding 
Belgian creator 
George Remi's 
(who worked un- 
der the name 
Hergé) political 
affiliations, includ- 
ing the use ofthe strip in Nazi news- 
papers in occupied Belgium in World 
War Il, and close readings ofthe strip 
itself. Items of contention include 
paternalistic colonialism on display in 
Tintin (primarily in Tintin in the 
Congo), and the anti-Soviet messages 
of Tintin in the Land of the Soviets. 
Tintin defenders, including conser- 
vative deputy Dominique Bussereau, 
planned on describing Remy's cre- 
ation as а champion of oppressed 
people despite some initially "way- 
ward" political and cultural philoso- 
phies. They plan on emphasizing later 
adventures, where Tintin displayed 
an interest in Eastern philosophies, 
and even aided an oppressed indig- 
enous peoples. 

As for Goscinny and Uderzo's 
Asterix, attention was focused on the 
dismal reviews for the feature film 
based onthelong-runningseriesabout 
a tiny village of Gaul who resist inva- 
sion by the Roman Empire. Since 
1959, over 280 million copies of the 
books have been sold in 77 different 


countries. 

The new movie stars comedian 
Christian Clavier as the diminutive 
hero, Gerard Depardieu as his com- 
panion Obelisk, and current Academy 


Award nominee Roberto Benigni as 
one of the invading generals. With a 
pricetag of $50 million, it is the most 
expensive film in French history, and 
is seen as an important film for the 


struggling indus- 
try in Europe, 
particularly in 
termsofattractive 
financing for fi- 
ture projects. 
Thus critical am- 
basting such as 
Andre Bercoff's 
“After few min- 
utes full of hope, I 
ended up bored 
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senseless by Asterix and Obelix,” was 
the cause of great concem within the 
French film industry, particularly with 
the increased viewership for Ameri- 
can films like Titanic. 

Producer Claude Berti showed 
some of Asterix's famous confidence, 
declaring that the film will attract 
twice as many French filmgoers as 
needed to become profitable: “I can- 
not see anything less than 10 million 
viewers," Berri told Liberation, тв 


Just as Neil Gaiman hit the CBLDF 
benefit circuit in 1999, a 1998 
Gaiman-led benefit came up for a 
local Seattle community service prize. 

On Saturday, February 6, local 
cartoonists and paid guests attended a 
reception and performance of 
NOWhheatre's Signal to Noise, freely 
adapted from Gaiman's graphic al- 
bum with artist Dave McKean, A full 
report on the benefit and the show 
appears in on page 18 as “Art News,” 
‘The CBLDF also held signing during 
the same weekend, and a reception 
which attracted local cartooning lu- 
minaries. 

Winninga 1998 KEPA Award 
(King County Events and Produc- 
ers Awards, as presented by the 
Sports and Events Council of King 
County and the Seattle Weekly) was 
the Seattle stop on a 1998 tour for 
the Fund featuring a reading by 
Gaiman and an art auction. The 
event was organized by 
Fantagraphics Marketing Direc- 
tor Eric Reynolds and Pete 
English of The Crocodile, the 
host site. The event raised more 
than $6000 for the CBLDF. “I 
had to go onstage and accept the 
award from the Mayor himself,” 
Reynolds told the Joumal, “1 felt 
like Га been granted a temporary 
pass into a higher social strata.” rs 


de 
bandes 


la Pastéque is proud jo presen! " Spaulnik", o bilingual anthology. 
Spoutnik presents artists from all over the planet: Jessica Abel, Brian Biggs, 
Seth, Jimmy Beaulieu, Olivier Douzou, Jochen Gerner, Martin Brault, 
Sophie Gasson, UIFK., Leif Tonde. They're all published in their original 
form with a-translation section. Spoulnik will be published two times a year. 
Don't miss this great first issue of the anthology of the future ! 


capture Lovecraft's essence surprisingly well...Great stuff” 
«ett Mason, www.indyworld.com 


"Thompson's comics 


rates this | 
uisite detail 
that every panel brings new 
richness and wonder: ^ 
—Elayne Wechsler-ChaP' 


P Thompson dec 
world in such еха! 
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"Outstanding...Anyone who'is at all interested in the fantasy genre or in Lovecraft 
should go on their own quest to find Dream-Quest" 
— Scott Schreck, www.icomics.com 


Art by Jason B. Thompson Five issues, $2.95 postpaid each (subs $12.50) HTTP://WWW.SONIC.NET/-JASON/ 
Available from Diamond, Cold Cut, or Mock Man Press (3415 22nd Street $24, San Francisco, CA 94110) 


The following are new comics 
scheduled for release into the comic 
book direct market in April 1999. 
The information is pulled from Dia- 
mond Comics Distributors and comic 
book publishers’ press material, and is 
subject to change. 


Last year marked the public debut for 
Jordan Crane and the anthology 
Non, and this year sees the publication 
ofa fourth issue (Red Ink, $3). Con- 
tributors this time around include 
Brian Ralph, Fawn Gehweiler, 
and Dean Haspiel... 

Surely the only artist to work 
with Dame Darcy and Rob Liefeld 
(well, sort of) in the same calendar 
month, Alan Moore has contrib- 
uted a full-length story to the Dame's 
ninth issue of Meat Cake (Fantagraphics 
$3.95). The story “Hungry is the 
Heart" is what you might expect 
from the collision oftwo such distinct 
and different artists with Victorian- 
era literature as а shared common 
ground... 

The irregularly-published solo 
anthology Dork finally resurfaces with 
another issue from the always-popu- 
lar Evan Dorkin. This is #7 (Slave 
Labor, $2.95) and promises a mix of 
“autobio, nightmare imagery, and 
gags” in the main story "What Does 
It Look Like I'm Doing?” 

The advertising copy for the 
new Julie Doucet hardcover My 
New York Diary (Drawn and Quar- 
terly, $24.95) says it's the cartoonist’s 
"longest and most ambitious story,” 
and they're ight. A six-month period 
in Doucet’s life gets the painstaking 
narrative treatment by one of comics’ 
most idiosyncratic graphic talents. It's 
already in our top 100 in serial form 
(as issues of Dirty Plotte), so you might 
be interested in checking it out in 
cloth-bound hardcover. 

Gareth Hinds, who won the 
Xeric for the Grimm fairy tale elabo- 
ration Bearskin, retums witha muscular 
adaptation of the classic saga Beowulf 
in the first ofa three-issue mini-series 
(Comic.com, $4.95). Angry, hard- 
to-please Joumal critic Greg Cwiklik 
saw pages from this comic at one of 
last year's conventions and has since 
asked for it by name... 


Flinch #1 contains 
WildStorm founder Jim 
Lee's frst artwork for the 
Time-Warner publishing 
empire; fans ofrecenthigh- 
end genre work may be 
more interested in hearing 
that there's work from 
Scottish artist Frank 
Quitely. Its а "modem 
horror” anthology. 

Continuing the trend 
ofindependent films work- 
ing their way into comic 
book form, James 
Merendino and Dean 
Haspiel team up for SLC 
Punk! (Westhampton 
House, $2.50), closely re- 
lated to the movie by 
Merendinoabout three kids 
living the punk rock life in 
Salt Lake City. While 
you'rechecking out WH titles, they re 
also serving as an avenue for Ameri- 
can distribution on Jetlag ($14.50), a 
collaboration between Israeli novelist 
EtgarKeret andthe Actus Tragicus 
comix collective 

For those of you who fondly 
recall the 1997 Hellboy Junior Hallow 
cen Special, Mike Mignola and some 
of his bestest pals (including Dave 
Cooper and Bill Wray) proudly 
present the Hellboy Junior Lurid Easter 
Special (Dark Horse, $3.95). They 
promise this one is “more offensive” 
as befits a holiday about a dead man 
walking. 

Two 80-page collections from 
British small press publisher Slab-O- 
Concrete beg for your attention. The 
first, Witch ($9.95), features a series of 
strips by Lorna Miller and an intro- 
duction by Peter Bagge; the second, 
Hairy Mary's Fun Fur ($9.95), looks to 
be a daffy take on manga and kid- 
focused magazines from Craig 
Conlon. 

Pete Sickman-Garner's second 
collection of Hey Mister comics, The 
Hey Mister Celebrity Roast ($9.95), 
arrives from Top Shelf Productions 
this month. It's a massive 144 pages of 
softcover comedy comics the old- 
fashioned way. 

The first ongoing series from 
the Alan Moore-written "America's 
Best Comics" imprint makes its de- 
but: Tom Strong #1 (DC/WildStorm, 
$3.50) provides a proper origin story 
and Moore's Supreme creative part- 


[3 


IET] 


WERE ARE NO PRETENDERS 
TO THE ENGLISH THRONE. SHES 
SEEN TO THAT. ROME SHALL ASSERT 


DIVINE RIGHT TO EMPIRE. 


THIS І SHALL ACHIEVE. 


LESS OF ME BEFORE MY IMMORTAL 
SOUL 15 TRANSLATED ТО HEAVEN. NOW, 


SET ABOUT THE VENTURE 
WITHOUT DELAY. 


nets Chris Sprouse and Al Will- 
iams handling similar chores here. 
The Greg Rucka/Steve 
Lieber murder mystery collabora- 
tion Whiteout (Oni, $10.95) is now 
collected with a cover by Frank 
Miller. And while we're talking Oni, 


тошо 


don't forget the 32-page 
Jay Stephens comic Sat- 
urday Morning Jetcat 
($2.95), featuring one of 
theanimator/cartoonist’s 
most popular charac- 
ters. 

The big bad-daddy of 
the month might be the 
return of Luther 
Arkwright in Heart of 
Empire: The Legacy of 
Luther Arkwright (Dark 
Horse, $2.95), the first of 
а nine-issue series drawn 
and written by award- 
winning creator Bryan 
Talbot. The Arkwright 
stories 20 years ago pre- 
saged the takeover of 
mainstream comics by 
talented British writers 
like Alan Moore and 
Grant Morrison, so fans of that 
“invasion” may want to check this 
out (picture, above and lef. 

Mort Walker's longtime strip 
Beetle Bailey crushed the youngblood 
competition in the recent Chicago 
Tribune comic strip reader's poll, and 


HDIVM SAIN 


NEWS WATCH 


now NBM is collecting “best of" in | featuringastoryaboutJese Г GUESS YOU'RE RUNNING 


book form with Beetle Bailey: Still | Custer’s pop in Vietnam. IMENT RIGHT NOW? 
Lazy Afer All These Yen ($995), 128. | DarkHorseisreprintingthe | AN EXPERI N a 


pages of army camp humor. "dark horse" of the 

Legendary mainstream talent | Gaiman/McKean col- 
Barry Windsor-Smith makes his | laborations: the millen- 
Fantagraphics debut with their publi- | nium-conscious graphic 
cation of Adastra in Africa hardcover | album Signal to Noise 
($15), featuring the character from | ($14.95)... Now you can 
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PROFESSIONAL TOUCH TO YOUR. COMICS 
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ARVEYAWARD 


The 1999 Harvey Awards honoring the exemplary talents 
of our industry's creators will be presented on April 16, 1999, at 
WonderCon in Oakland, CA. The 1999 Harvey Awards will be 
presented jointly by the Cartoon Art Museum (San Francisco, CA) 
and the Words & Pictur es Museum (Northampton, MA). 


Financial Backing for this year's Harvey Awards was provided by The Cartoon Art Museum 
(San Francisco), The Words & Pictures Museum (Northampton), WonderCon, Dark Horse 
Comics, Diamond Comics Distributors, DC Comics, Comix Experience, Graphitti Designs, 
Oni Press, Quebecor printing, and Slave Labor Graphics. 

Voting in the Harvey Awards is open to all creative professionals in the comic book 


industry. Ballots and tickets to the awards banquet are available upon request from 
Harvey Awards Administrator Steve Morger at SmorgerGwendel.com or (510) 834-6600 


Everyone tells us this is a bad 
idea. One of the Joumal’s most 
respected critics went so far as to 
write the editors a letter begging 
us not to try, suggesting that the 
entire idea of making lists out of 
art was antithetical to this 
magazine's stated aims and goals. 
Other complaints have ranged 
from "it's unnecessary" to "it's 
completely without value." 

We disagree. Comics, more 
than any other medium, benefits 
from a broad view. Very few art 
forms have as polluted a sense of 
history as comics. When the past. 
is lauded, it is for its contribution 
to the present-day project or icon 


rather than for the works them- 
selves. Moreover, the typical way 
ofaccessingtheartformis through 
items of complete disposability: 
the daily newspaper, or the 
monthly serial comic book. And 
those are the comics that one сап 
find. Others, including some of 


eo 


The 


TOD 


(English-Language) 
Comics of the Century 


the most-lauded works of the last 
30 years, have been accessed and 
read by less than 10,000 people. 
Those within comics are ex- 
tremely aware of this, a problem 
in and of itself. The story of this 
mediums struggle against com- 
mercial restraints and 
the blandness of its 
generally-held mass 
audience values is so 
deeply ingrained 
within the views of 
many knowledgeable 
comics readers that it 
has changed the way 
themediumis viewed. 
Most egregiously, it 
allows for a sort of 
critically apologetic 
dialogue: a comic is 
great within the context of its 
depraved origins, not as art itself; 
even more pointedly, there are 
not great comics works as much as 
there are great comics creators 


100 


struggling against apathy or more 
insidious tyrannies of the market- 
place. 

Thislistisa call fora uncom- 
promising re-examination of the 
comics medium in terms of its 
best works. It is our hope that in 
viewing the achieve- 
ments of the comics 
art form across a cen- 
tury —from the lurid, 
pulpy fun of its ad- 
venture comicsto the 
well-crafted drama of. 
its serial strips to the 
startling idiosyncratic 
delicacy of its high- 
end artistic triumphs 
— comicsreaders will 
же the medium in à 
new light. Casual or 
occasional readers may finda num- 
ber of comics works worthy of 
their attention, while more seri- 
ous readers may re-discoverthem. 

We should note, particularly 
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for first-time readers, that the fol- 
lowing is unapologetically this 
magazine's list. Otherseriouscom- 
icsreaders no doubt have different 
ways of looking at the art form— 
we weren't interested in diluting 
what we have to offer by seeking 
aform of consensus that would by 
definition be political rather than 
aesthetic (the various comics in- 
dustries are awash in politics of 
the most casual, well-meaning 
kind). Longtime readers will note 
that the areas of interest in this 
magazine — classic strips, the 
modem alternative comic, car- 
toon-related illustration — are 
well-represented here. This 
magazine’s view of the art form 
has been developed for more than 
20 years, and it’s one we believe 
hasan enormousamount of value. 
We look forward to reading and 
enjoying other comparable lists, if 
any are attempted. 

The most basic casualty of 
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this approach is that this is a list of 
English-language comics, our 
magazine's area of interest, con- 
centration and expertise. While 
our dedication to international 
works from Lat to Moebius to 
Tezuka to Mattotti to Swarte and 
hundreds of others remains as 
strong as ever, our critical focus 
has always been on English-lan- 
guage 
American comics (And except for 
those artists published through 
North American outlets, it can 
hardly be said to be a British list; a 
more thorough examination of 
the best comics from the United 
Kingdomisin the planningstages). 


comics, specifically 
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Seth is right, writing 
in the article on саг- 
toonists’ lists that 
follows, when hesays 
it is too bad that the following is 
not an international list — but 
that isa mistake that has more to 
do with the Joumaf's critical his- 
tory than the design of the list. А 
list that purported to be interna- 
tional in scope that leaned 
exclusively toward popular, trans- 
lated-only works would be a 
bigger distortion than one that 
excludes them outright. So in that 
respect, the Joumal will follow the 
lead of similar media listmakers 
and stay primarily within our own 
borders. Similarly, despite the fash- 
ion in this decade to embrace a 
sequential definition of comics, 
this magazine has always studied 


panel cartoonists and cartoon-il- 
lustrators with a fervor equal to 
comics artists. For that reason, 
they are included here. 

A brief note about our pro- 
сез: The 
representinga cross-section ofthe 
Joumal’s writers — were asked to 
submit Top 100 lists. Those lists, 
together with those made by the 
editors, were used to compile a 
master list — placing a high value 
on consensus (also when it came 
to noting which comics were 
named: short story, series, graphic 
novel, or a career's output) and 
level of ranking. The editors took 
that master list, and after a intense 
period of discussion and debate 
that included calling upon writ- 
ten sources, professionals and 
scholars, adjusted it very slightly, 
resulting in the following lis. 

In what we hope will be a 
year-long celebration ofthe com- 


columnists — 


ics art form, we invite readers and 
comics professionals to submit 
their own lists to the magazine 
and complain like hell about this 
one. Please do both; it’s more 
interesting that way. We will print 
the best letters and lists in a special 
section by year’s end, While our 
contribution to this end-of-cen- 
tury process ends here, yours can 
begin after its reading. And the 
larger process, whereby artis con- 
sistently and thoroughly examined 
and re-examined, continues, we 
hope, for as long as there are 
works to consider. 


Том SPURGEON 


Lists, comments, and essays to: 

“You Idiots!” 

The Comics Joumal 

7563 Lake City Way NE 

Seattle, WA 98115 

Orslug the headline “You Idiots” and 
e-mail to groth@tg.com. We look 
forward to hearing from many of you. 


TOP 100 COMICS 
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Prince Valiant 

1937-1971 

HAROLD FOSTER 

Tris well known that Harold Foster 
always considered himself to be an 
illustrator rather than a cartoonist, and 
itis Foster's artwork that gives Prince 
Valiant its majesty and scope. He 
remains unrivaled in his depictions 
of sea and sky, wild forest glades, 
medieval fortresses looming over 
fields ofjousting knights, Foster was 
an outdoorsman and his love of 
nature in all its seasonal variations 
permeates the strip. A superb 
draughtsman and a master of com- 
plex composition, his work is never 
formulaic: whether drawing a wist- 
ful maiden lost in thought on a 
parapet, or rendering а warrior 
manning a catapult on a crowded 
and chaotic battlefield, each is al- 
ways depicted as an individual 
possessing distinct characteristics of 
dress, physical appearance, and ex- 
pression, His charming and earthy 
rendering of everyday domestic life 
also balances the more romanti- 


cized elements. 


Itis true that certain details of 


costume and architecture are 
conflated from other 


ocean visible behind him and sings 
a ballad to the weary sea rovers, 
Foster achieves one of those mo- 


ments of true emotion and visual 
poetry that occur time and again in 
his work. а 


periods and some- 
times owe more 
Victorian imagina- 
tion than to recent 
scholarship. But Fos- 
ter ad the rare giftof 
being able to trans- 
form his historical 
imagery, whateverits 
source, into a vivid, 
convincing and per- 
sonal evocation ofthe 
past. When, for ex- 
ample, he portrays a 
boatload of Vikings, 
they come across as 
real flesh-and-blood 
individuals, even if 
their winged helmets 
and barbaric oma- 
ments may not be 
strictly accurate; and 
when Val leaps to the 
ship's rigging, harp in 
hand with the vast 


THE DISCIPLINED YEOMEN SLASH INTO THE LEADERLESS 
MOB, DRIVING THEM BACK. VAL DOES NOT FALL; HE IS TOO 
WELL TRAINED IN WINNING BATTLES, AND ANOTHER PLAN 
HAS JUST COME TO Him! 
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The Bungle Family 
1924-1945 

GEORGE TUTHILL — 
My candidate for Most Under- 
rated Comic Strip in our History: 
George Tuthill's The Bungle Fam- 
ily, a domestic comedy strip that 
ran off and on from 1924 to 1945. 
It was fairly popular in its day but 


rarely gets a mention in books on 
the medium and has certainly never 
been honored with a U.S. govern- 
ment postage stamp design like 
Blondie. Tuthill's grubby, 


uningratiating drawing style and 
the verbose density ofballoon prose 
hardly make a good first impres- 
sion; Tuthill’s genius was asa writer 
able to put over one of the darkest 


visions of American life this side 
of Nathaniel West. The lower 
middle-class Bungles, George and 
Josephine, have no more charm 
than the style they're drawn in: 
they are petty, mean-spirited, with 
noself-awareness, constantly bick- 
ering and backbiting among 
themselves as well as with their 
neighbors and landlords. Unlike 


Dagwood and Blondie, one 
doesn’t feel that this is a couple 
that genuinely cares foreach other; 
they аге accidental allies sur- 
rounded by hostile figures they 
detest more than each other. There 
is no one panel or sequence that 
can encapsulate this strip's sar- 
donic qualities: Hellisin the details 
that accumulate in the repeated 


daily doses that the newspaper 
comics theater can provide 
Tuthill’s misanthropic vision 
(he’s the funny pages’ Celine) 
is painfully real, though the strip 
careened through surreal ері- 
sodes-especially in its later 
years-that included visitors from 
outer space and time travel. Vi- 


sually deadpan, genuinely 


hilarious once you tune into its 
frequency, with a great ear for 
dialogue and an unsurpassed 
sense of character, The Bungle 
Family grows on the reader like 
а fungus until, like all great art, 


it becomes a central reference 
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j point in one's way of under- 
standing the world. as 


no.98 
Barney Google 
1919-1942 
BILLYDEBECK —— 0 0. 
Launched June 17, 1919, Bamey 
Google was one of the first strips to 
tellstories that continued from day- 
to-day. Initially, the strip was 
merely anotherne’er-do- 
well husband and 
over-bearing wife do- 
mestic comedy, but on 
July 17, 1922, creator 
Bily DeBeck (1890- 
1942) changed all that: 
Barney acquired a race 
horse named Spark Plug, 
and the sad-faced пар, 
most of whose anatomy 
is hidden underneath a 
moth-eaten, shroud-like, 
horse blanket, became 
the Snoopy of the roar- 
ing "20s. Barney entered 
the horse in a race, and 
DeBeck quickly discov- 
ered the potency of a 
continuing story for cap- 
tivating readers: for most 


of the decade, drawing with a 
loose but confident line and intri- 
cately wispy shading, DeBeck kept 
his audience on tenderhooks by 
entering Spark Plug in a succes- 
sion of hilarious albeit suspenseful 
contests, the outcomes of which 
were never certain (some of 


them, surprisingly, Spark Plug 
won). The characters were re- 
lentlessly merchandised, and 
Billy Rose even wrote a song 
about the horse and his master, 


“Barney Google with the Goo- 
goo Googly Eyes,” which even 
the characters in the strip sang. 
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DeBeck's cartooning genius was 
such that he seemed capable of 
renewing his creation again and 
again, each time with a more in- 
ventively comedic novelty than 
before, andin 1934, he sent Barney 
off into the hills of North Caro- 
lina, where he encountered a 
bristly, pint-sized hillbilly 
named Snuffy Smith, 
who was instantly so 
popular with readers that 
DeBeckstayedin the hills 
for the rest of the "30s, 
introducing into popular 
usage dozens of colorful 
expressions ("tetched in 
the haid,” "bodacious"). 
By World War Il, the 
strip was called Bamey 
Google and Snuffy Smith. 
Snuffy joined the Army, 
and Barney enlisted in 
the Navy and almost dis- 
appeared from the strip 
forever. DeBeck's assis- 
tant Fred Lasswell 
inherited the strip, and 
it’s still running, — mew 


no.97 
"The Hannah Story" 


1994 
CAROL TYLER 
Noeventismore painful than the loss 
of a child; sorrow so profound is 
nearly impossible to commit to paper, 
and difficult not to trivialize or senti- 
mentalize. Carol Tyler's 12-page “The 
Hannah Story,” about the early death 
of her sister Ann, and the circum- 
stances that finally enable her mother 
Hannah to confront this bottomless 
sorrow, avoids all these pitfalls and 
emerges as perhaps the saddest and 
certainly most beautiful of the '90s 
“autobiographical” comics. 
Tylersmartly plays the early part 
of the story as a mystery — what 
happenedto Ann, and why won'ther 
mother talk aboutit? —and once her 
mother (prompted by witnessing the 
birth of her granddaughter, Tyler's 
daughter) finally opens up and tells 
the story, the emphasisis on the awful 
circumstances (hateful in-laws, a hus- 
bandon the otherside ofthe country) 
that preceded the toddlers death. 
The death itself (a combination of 


serious, but not inherently deadly, 
accident, and subsequent medical 
neglect), Tyler treats only glancingly, 
as if the enormity of the event were 
impossible to record — but her skill 


and sensitivity have pulled the reader 
so far into her parents’ lives that she 
needs nothing more than a boldly 
stylized panel of Hannah and her 
husband receiving the awful news to 
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Соме, WANNA 


drive the emotional point home. 

‘Tyler, whose comics had previ- 
ously appeared mostly in black and 
white, was finally given the chance to 
work in full color in “The Hannah 
Story,” which appeared in the first of 
Drawn and Quarterly magazine's “up- 
scale” second volume. She rose to the 
occasion with a deliberately limited but 
flexible sepia-based palette thatchanged 
subtly from sequence to sequence — 
darker, almost black-and-white for her 
ownchildhoodmemories;richer, faded 
browns for Hannah'sstory (augmented 
with greens for the idyllic sequence at 
her mother's home); and small patches. 
of fill color for the "contemporary" 
sequences, with astarting, huge, some- 
how healing burst ofred (an Oriental 
rug that figures in the story) in the final 
panel. The delicate linework is more 
nuanced and detailed than usual for 
Tyler, without ever losing clarity and 
readability. 

There are hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of comics stories that can 
make you laugh, but only a handful 
thatcan make youcry. "The Hannah 
Story” heads that short list. жт 
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Dirty Plotte 
1990-Present 
JULIE DOUCET __ 
Of all of the autobio- 
graphical cartoonists to 
have emerged onto the 
scene inthe 1990s, per- 
haps none has come so 
far or accomplished so 
much as Julie Doucet. 
Her most recent work, 
and her first lengthy 
story, “My New York 
Diary,” was a tremen- 
dous accomplishment, 
managing simulta- 
neously to vastly 
expand her reach as а 
cartoonist while at the same time 
sacrificing none of the charms of her 
earliest work. 

Dirty Plotte began life as a fairly 
crude little mini-comic featuring 
stories of self-abasement, destruc- 
tion and debauchery. Before long 
Doucet had transformed her work 
into a full-sized American-style 
comic book without changing its 


THAT'S A PLACE 
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thematics and tone. The earliest 
issues of the series have a ferocious 
intensity about them, but the sav- 
agery is tempered by a sometimes 
whimsical sense of humor and an 
approach to confessional story-tell- 
ing that is equally self-deprecating 
and self-aggrandizing. 

With “My New York Diary” 
in the tenth through 12th issues of 


Dirty Plotte, Doucet came into her 
own for the first time. The story of 
a woman adrift in a new city while 
caught in a relationship gone not 
dreadfully but pitiably wrong is 
evocative and genuinely moving 
while at the same time it maintains 
the artist's distinctive visual look, 
albeit toned down a notch. By de- 
amplifying her work Doucet has, 


ironically, given it more resonance. 

I'd say that Julie Doucetis one 
of the most promising young car- 
toonists working today except for 
the fact that Dirty Plotte demon- 
strates that she has accomplished a 
great dealin comics already. So let's 
just say that Doucet is one of the 
best cartoonists working today and 
leave it at that. E 
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Los Tejanos 

1982 

JACK JACKSON 
Inspired by Harvey Kurtzman's war 
stories at EC, Jack Jackson has 
taken his mentor's obsession with 
the accurate and iconoclastic de- 
piction of history several steps 
further in a series of impressive 
historical graphic novels of which 
Los Tejanos may be the best. 

Los Tejanosis the story ofthe 
Texas-Mexican conflict between 
approximately 1835 and 1875. 
Jackson's view of the conflict is 
seen through the eyes of the tejano 
(literally Texan of Mexican as dis- 
tinct from anglo heritage) Juan 
Seguin. It is through Seguin that 
Jackson humanizes and provides 
scale for this vast and complex 
story; the history is filtered through 
his consciousness, Seguin isa piv- 
otal and tragic figure who, due to 
inexorable political circumstances 
and innate nationalistic prejudices, 
wasconsideredsuspectto the anglo 
Texans and, ultimately, a traitor 


eo 


from the Mexican point of view. 
The equal opportunity hostility di- 
rected toward Seguin allows Jackson 
the luxury of not taking sides (ex- 


cept perhaps Seguin’s) that achieves 


a kind of passionate, hard-won im- 
partiality toward both (or I should 
say, including the U.S., all three) 
sides. There is, to all of Jackson's 
historical work, ап unflinching, no- 


nonsense approach of which Los 
Tejanosis characteristic; that no side 
in this conflict is flattered is a testa- 
ment to Jackson's own 
independence as an historian. The 


EACH TIME A MEXICAN-BASED BAND ROBS AND PLUNDERS, ANGLO incase of Texas independence 
CENT TEJAN 


VIGILANTES RETALIATE AGAINST INNO! 


THE RIO GRANDE , THE MEXICANS AVENGE 
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QS. WHEN "COW and eventual absorption into the 


Unionisapoliticalsnakepit, which 
Jackson navigates with consum- 
mate skill and clarity. 

Jackson has managed to com- 
pressan intimidating quantity of 
historical facts and information 
while never losing sight of the 
narrative's human dimension by 
refining the language of comics 
to serve his unique needs as an 
historian and comics artist: а 
heavy reliance on captions com- 
bined with an aphoristic visual 
approach whereby each panel 
serves as a visual synecdoche, 
summarizing incident or moti- 
vation, capturing the essence of 
an historical moment. Such work 
could only have been accom- 
plished by an artist who cares 
deeply about the gravitas of both 
art and history. m 


no.94 
The Humor Comics 

of Basil Wolverton 
1942-1975 

BASIL WOLVERTON 

Basil Wolverton is one of the few 
comic book artists who could be 
considered fora list of this type on ће 
basis of a single drawing. The amaz- 
ingly grotesque, lurid, and goofily 
fanny single-panel drawings in the 
Wolverton style — 
most famously seen in 
the 1946 “Lena the 
Hyena” contest win- 
ner for Al Capp's Lil 
Abner strip — have an 
almost tactile quality to 
them. No one work- 
inginsucha“cartoony” 
styleeverachieved that 
same sense of real-life 
possibility — that one 
of Wolverton's de- 
formed-to-abstraction 
critters could be in the 
same room, sweating, 
grinning innocently, 
and looking up at you. 


All of Wolverton's work is 
worth seeking out — from the rip- 
roaring adventure comic Space 
Hawk (which appeared in the early 
"405 and was the subject of a well- 
conceived reprinting by Dark Horse 
Comics) to his late-period Bible 
work — but it is in a run of humor 
comics that Wolverton is best rep- 
resented. The vast majority of 
Wolverton's humor work appeared 


inthe 1940s. The best-remembered 
and most accomplished is Power- 
house Pepper, a spin on the 
decent-hearted-dimwit-as-hero 
shtick distinguished by Wolverton's 
energetic art, grotesque character 
drawings, and the fact that the dia- 
logue was done in chaotic rhyme. 
Buteven the minor strips and occa- 
sional appearances in Mad or the 
covers for DCs Plop! are a gas. 


ANSWER: If you desire a particular dish, pulling it to you with tablecloth as in (В) is easier and more de: 
Reaching for grunch when eggplant is over there may result in your straining a tendon. 
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Basil Wolverton’s art and ap- 
proach to comics remains influential 
today. Justas offbeat children's tele- 
vision hosts of the 1950s had a 
dramatic effect on satirical televi- 
sion programs of the 1970s and 
1980s, Wolverton’s comics were a 
launchingpad for many ofthe wilder 
forays of the underground 
generation's work, and all comics 
stillholdingtothattradition. от 


irabl 
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Hank Ketcham's Dennis 
the Menace 

1951-1994 

HANK KETCHAM 

Hank Ketcham was bom and raised 
in Seattle, Washington, and devel- 
oped an interest in drawing and 
cartooning at an early age: on his 
10th birthday, his dad made a studio 
for young Hank by installing “a 
slanted drawing board, a shelf, an 
overhead light anda kitchen chair.” 
Ketcham studied Tack Knight's 
Cartoon Tips and signed up to the 
mail order drawing course W.L. 
Evans School of Cartooning, and 
was on his way. (The artists who he 
mostadmired, he wrote later, were, 
among others, Walt Kelly, Percy 
Crosby, Milton Caniff, CliffSterret, 
William Steig, Ronald Searle, Jules 
Feiffer, George McManus and 
Winsor McCay.) 

Ketcham's professional car- 
tooning career parallels that of his 
peer Charles Schulz: Ketcham en- 
listed in the Navy during WWII, 
after which he sold cartoons to a 


variety of popular magaznes. He 
then created Dennis the Menace, 
which was firstsyndicatedin 1951 
(a year after Peanuts began) 

Dennis began as a fairly 
conventional gag panel but in a 
short time both the humor and 
drawing attained а remarkable 
level of sophistication. (Surely 
the early widespread popularity 
ofthe winsome five-year-old rap- 
scallion and his exasperated but 
infinitely patient nuclear family 
had much to do with its timing at 
the height of the post-War baby 
boom) 

At their best, the Dennis 
gags were so visually inspired that 
they couldn't have existed in any 
other medium. The ideas behind 
even the best gags would not 
have been as pleasing ifit weren't 
for the expressiveness of 
Ketcham’s line, and his attention 
to facial nuance and body ges- 
ture, which provided exactly the 
degre of subtle and understated 
contrast to Dennis’ notorious 
breaches of decorum. m 
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no.92 

“Pictopia” 

1986 

ALAN MOORE, DON SIMPSON, 
MIKE KAZALEH, PETE POPLASKI 
AND ERIC VINCENT 

Alan Moore's Watchmen (see item 
#91) and Frank Miller's The Dark 
Knight Retums were no more to 
blame for the increasing cruelty and 
violence in superheroes in the latter 
part of the 1980s than Moore and 
Miller were to blame for the in- 
creasing ruthlessness and greediness 
of Thatcher's and 
Reagan’s social 
policies ofthe same 
period. But writer 
Moore and artist 
Don Simpson 
would critique 
society sanctioned. 
heartlessness using 
brutal superheroes 
as à metaphor. 
Along the way, 
they would raise a 
lament to the de- 
mise of comics 


no.91 
Watchmen 
1986-1987 

ALAN MOORE AND 
DAVE GIBBONS 

Tn narrowed circles, Watchmen will 
be dismissed for merely being the 
fare-thee-well vision of superhe- 
roes. True, the 1986 tale is indebted 
to genre conventions, but it 
additionally refurbishes devices 
from science fiction and the 
mystery novel, specifically the 
"murder at the club” sub-spe- 
cies. Here, however, the cast 
of indelibly delineated mem- 
bersjust happens to wear masks. 
With this, the psychological 
implications of dress-up hero- 
ism are acknowledged, 
examined, and then folded into 
richer, more complex patterns 
of human behavior than cov- 
ered in any crime fighter's 
handbook. 

In fact, Watchmen as a 
whole represented a richer, 
more complex, and more am- 
bitious narrative infrastructure 
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themselves, both as a social institu- 
tion and as а valued industry. 
That'sa lot to pack into a 13-page 
story, one of the shorter works in 
this list of 100. 

Moore, a clever student of 
comics’ history and already a jaded 
hand in the field, was at his most 
trenchandy concise and riding high 
dudgeon. Simpson, all-too-familiar 
with the inherent absurdity of su- 
perheroes and the comics industry 
through his own Megaton Man, acted 
as the hammer. 


EVERY WHERE, PEOPLE 
LLED, PERFECTLY 
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than seríal comics had seen before. 
Writer Alan Moore conscientiously 
fabricated a fastidious, densely lay- 
ered, and unfailingly smart dramatic 
milieu. A chilling realism, but one 
step removed from normalcy, shapes 
integrated innovations from the 
momentous (Nixon’s fourth term) 
to the incidental (the necessitated 


Here Sammy Sleepyhead 
rouses neighbors with his inces- 
tuous nightmares. Red Dimstead, 
driven to hooking, brings home 
South Seas Sullivan the sailor as 
her husband Deadwood dries out 
in alcoholic rehab. Elections are 
contested among political cari- 
Out on the streets, 
resilient but out-of-work resi- 
dents of the Funnies Ghetto, 
acting as society's geeks, “let you 
disfigure them fora buck.” Hold- 
over characters reluctant to get 


catures. 


collateral drugs for same). Arch dia- 
logue, aphorism, witticisms, and 
good jokes pepperaprose thatspoke 
in tongues to multiple purposes and 
sustained a level of daunting and 
unprecedented word-smithing 


Dave Gibbons gave the ab- 
sorbing clash of familiar and alien а 
reassuring coherence even while 
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with the program are threatened 
with no longer fitting into "con- 
tinuity 

As an indictment of a literate 
public and soured public taste, 
"Pictopia" isassharp, poignant, and 
hilarious a prosecution as comics 
has yet leveled against itself. Asa jab 
at larger societal problems, it fore- 
shadowed Moore's and Bill 
Sienkiewicz’ visually explosive and 
politically explicit “Shadow Play: 
The Secret Team" from 1989's 
Brought to Light. 


embedding the graphic tie-rodsand 
visual lief motifs. Consciously op- 
erating within a strict comics grid, 
his painstaking and efficacious ren- 
derings exemplified the S&M adage 
that with discipline comes free- 
dom. The series’ distinctive 
presentation — of covers, titles, 
quotes, text addenda — made a 
strong, unified thematic state- 
ment that stood apart from 
commercial product. 
Watchmen remains dazzling, 
even glaringly brilliant, so 
much so that itis impossible to 
gather it all in one reading. 
(Follow the sugar cubes! Con- 
struct the urban intersection at. 
the cross-hairs! How early can 
you deduce, with absolute cer- 
tainty, Rorschach’s identity? 
Watch for visual conceits like 
the blood-spattered smiley face 
that broaden into suggestive 
geometries the circle slashed 
by line segment, the circle 
within circles.) Repeated read- 
ings reveal how uniquely it 
shines. RK 


no.90 
Mr. Punch 
1994 
NEIL GAIMAN AND 
DAVE MCKEAN. 
As an art object, Mr. Punch is a 
tightly focused, mad pageant ofillus- 
trative approaches and techniques. 
Itsinitialappealisthe sculptural motifs 
which imply hidden, interior work- 
ings; composites of line, paint, 
photography and typography. Each 
page ofthis sensuous, beautiful book 
had to have been arrived at through 
different, partially experimental 
methods. Chromatic elements within 
each panel — paint and collage with 
à computer assist — play against a 
backdrop of black. 

A running symbol in the story 
is the spark which comes from a 
person physically manipulating an 
inanimate puppet or mask, creating 
a creature which is more than the 
sum of its parts; something potent 
with mystery. In the same way that 
the hand transforms the puppet, 
McKean's artwork is the life-spirit 
to Neil Gaiman's story. 


Its the off-season in а ne- 
glected English seaside resort town, 
though it seems unlikely that the 
tide will ever come in again, figura- 
tively. A boy, sent to board with his 
grandparents, tries to keep from 
being underfoot, amusing himself 
in exile. He watches and appraises 
the adult world; guessing at the 
substance of the tortured contracts 
among old men, and the rituals 
reserved for the diversion of chil- 
dren. 

Grandfather is a would-be im- 
presario, with an amusement arcade 
onits ast legs —oflessinterest to the 
paying public than to his circle of 
misfits. The adults subtly correspond 
tothe traditional cast membersin the 
ubiquitous Punch and Judy shows 
which break the monotony, pop- 
ping up like brightly colored 
mushrooms against the gloom. The 
flamboyant, abusive specter of Punch 
drives the action. Themes of aban- 
donment, secrecy, periland vi 
carry through, both in the recurrent 
puppet shows, and ultimately 
amongst the human pla in 
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no.89 
The Autobiographical 
Comics of Spain 
1974-Present 

SPAIN RODRIGUEZ 

Spain's early autobiographical 
comics were macho blustery tales 
of his motorcycle gang, the Road 
Vultures. The subject matter 
alone strongly differentiated Spain 
from his wimpier colleagues, but 
what really stood out was Spain's 
approach to auto- 
biography. While 
people like Robert 
Crumb, Aline 
Kominsky and Jus- 
tin Green were 
doing cathartic, 
confessional auto- 
biographical 
comics, Spain was 
hardly presentin his. 
ownstories. Spain's 
Road Vulture sto- 
ries, most of which 
are collected in the 
book My True Story, 
are composite por- 


traits of a social group. Comics are 
particularly well-suited to thissome- 
what radical form of story-telling 
In one panel, you can depict a 
dozen different things happening at 
once. And Spain is famous for his 
incredibly dense panelsshowing the 
brawls, dances and games of the 
Road Vultures — dozens of figures 
are crammed into these remarkable 
group shots. 

Spain continued his collective 
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biography form in the story “Chi- 
cago 1968," but over time, he 
became willing to narrow the focus 


In an ongoing series of stories in 
Blab!, Spain examines his life in the 
his two best friends were 
nd Tex. The three are. 
collectively known as the "North 
Fillmore Intelligentsia.” They re all 
bored young men out to have fun, 
each with a burden ofsorts — Tex's 
growth was stunted by a deformed 
back, Tooté is on 
the verge of com- 
pletely losing it at 
any moment, and 
Spain —Spain'sgot 
а vulnerable heart. 

Spain's easily 
wounded romantic 
mature is shown in 
his finest story, 
“Down at the Kitty 
Kat.” Here Spain 
perfectly balances 
the group portrait 
approach of his ear- 
lier stories with the 
more personal ap- 


proach seen in the other North 
Fillmore Intelligentsia stories. The 
Kitty Kat is where “the pimps, the 
fags, the whores, the curious, the 
alcoholic [...] blues lovers, Cana- 
dian bikers, thrill see 
insomniacs, [and] he 
congregate. The North Fillmore 
Intelligentsia is there and Spain in 
nursing a broken heart. But the 
story doesn't linger on that — there 
are a lot of other interesting things 
happening at the Kitty Kat, and 
Spain the author is as interested in 
them as he is in dwelling on his 
younger selfs dejection. 

Spain is able to pull off these 
group portraits because even when 
showing a crowd, he shows indi- 
viduals. Each character, no matter 
how minor, has a distinctive face, 
and Spain's ear for dialect helps 
even further to differentiate the 
various characters. But for an artist 
with such a reputation as a tough 
guy, Spain's greatest achievement 
is his moving, even tender depic- 
tions of the North Fillmore 


Intelligentsia. 
o0 
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no.88 

The "Fourth World" 
Comics of Jack Kirby 
1970-1974 

JACK KIRBY 

‘The superhero comic peaksin Jack 
Kirby's “Fourth World,” a cycle 
comprised of four titles published 
by DC Comics: New Gods, Forever 
People, Mister Miracle, and Kirby's 
bizarre run on the Superman spin- 
off Superman’s Pal Jimmy Olsen. 
Conceived by cartoonist/editor 
Kirby as a self-contained epic, this 
cycle sought to impose stronger 
continuity, and philosophical im- 
petus, on a genre often dismissed as 
juvenile and absurd. 

Freed from the ironic hedging 
of Stan Lee (his longtime scripter/ 
editor at Marvel Comics), Kirby 
pitched superheroics toward alle- 
gory, freighting the genre with grim 
purpose. He gave his costumed he- 
roes а new raison d'être: to save 
humankind from totalitarianism on 
а cosmic scale, personified by 
Darkseid — a granite-faced tyrant 
who represented a sterile, suffocat- 


ing order, in opposition to Kirby's 
ideal of freedom. This was to be the 
great conflict between Life and 
"Anti-Life." 

On the side of Life were 
such characters as Darkseid’s tor- 
tured son Orion, his foster son 
Scott Free (alias Mister Miracle), 
a band of hippies called the For- 
ever People, and a buglike 
hive-dweller named Forager; on 
the side of Anti-Life were such 


monsters as the brutish Kalibak, 
the sadistic aesthete Desaad, and 
the despotic harridan, Granny 
Goodness. It was a nightmarish 
vision, tempered somewhat by 
Kirby's native hopefulness and 
respect for youth. 

Though scuppered by the 
cancellation of New Gods and For- 
ever People, the Fourth World 
represents Kirby at his zenith. Its 
stories are some of the most fren- 
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zied and eccentric in the super- 
hero tradition, overflowing with 
ideas; they are also some of the 
most personal and deeply felt. The 
work sizzles: there are electric 
bursts of violence, wrenching 
transformations, rude metaphors. 
There are also unexpected pauses 
and complexities. Above all, there 
is the spectacle of Kirby's style — 
looming, monolithic, raw — in 
search ofafittingsubject. ен 


no.87 

The New Yorker cartoons 
of George Price 
1926-1995 

GEORGE PRICE 

George Price is a remarkably un- 
derestimated cartoonist, an amazing 
thing given the nearly seven-de- 
cade span ofhis career, most notably 
doing cartoons for The New Yorker. 
Whereas the art of other esteemed 
cartoonists from that magazine, like 
Peter Arno's or Charles Addams’, 
might overwhelm the reader with 
heavy blacks and it, ink-filled lines, 
George Price’s delicate style was 
often so completely subservient to 
the joke a reader could miss its 
beauty. Itis only on a second look 
—at the sheer detail in the scenes 
depicted, at the virtuosity with 
which Price could draw anything 
— that one begins to fully realize 
the extent of his talent. 

The cartoons early in Price’s 
career — best represented to my 
mind by the book George Price's 
Characters — showed Price dab- 
bling in variations of his trademark 


oe 


style and displaying a wide range of 
humor. As the years went by, Price 
became best known for cartoons 
about various couples, living amidst 
а vast avalanche of clutter, making 
humorous commentary 
about the matter-of-fact 
reality oftheirlives. Those 
cartoons adroitly ac- 
knowledged the gap 
between self-conception. 
and reality, and did so in 
a way they could be read 
as both sarcastic andsweet. 
They served as perfect 
grace notes to the ex- 
tremely image-conscious 
magazine in which they 
appeared. 

Price was genuinely 
funny, and his comics 
were genuinely gorgeous. 
His strong line work has 
rarely been equalled, and 
Price'sidiosyncraticsense 
of humor — speaking to 
а 20th Century way of 
American life that is 
slowly fading ftom view 


— has been sorely missed since his 
death in 1995. Giving Price's car- 
toons a second glance — even a 
third, fourth, and fifth — is to grant 
an audience to a quiet, unassuming, 


but often great artist who went 
beyond fulfilling the expectations 
of his particular niche to helping 
define one unique comer of Ameri- 
can culture. s 


“When I think of some of the men I might be 
married to now if it hadn't been for you and that damn ukulele!” 
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no.36 

Stuck Rubber Baby 

1995 

HOWARD CRUSE 

Stuck Rubber Baby, published in 
1995, was a big surprise for anyone 
who had followed Cruse's comic 
book career. The first surprise was 
its size — Cruse, who had up to this 
point specialized in shortstoriesand 
strips, produced in Stuck Rubber Baby 
а novel of 210 very dense pages. 
Furthermore, Cruse's work had al- 
ways been fairly light-hearted—for 
instance, Barefootz and his strips for 
Snarf and Dope Comix. But there are 
hints of what was to come — “Safe 
Sex,” “Billy Goes Out,” and espe- 
cially the powerful "Jerry Mack” — 
three stories from Gay Comix, which 
Cruse founded and edited for sev- 
eral issues. 

Stuck Rubber Baby is the story 
of a young gay white man who 
‘comes out while becoming increas- 
ingly politicized by his town’s civil 
rights movement, The town is 
Clayfield (a stand in for Birming- 
ham, Alabama), and Clayfield has its 
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‘own Bull Conner, Chopper Sutton, 
and its own Martin Luther King, 
the Rev. Harland Pepper. Toland 
starts off as a bit of a blank slate in 
this massive bildungsroman, which is 
toldasa flashback by the present day 
Toland. The structure is complex 
— within the larger flashback are 
more flashbacks and flashforwards. 
Toland's social conscious is awak- 
ened through a relationship with 
Ginger Raines, an idealistic and 
spontaneous folk singer/civil rights 
activist. Toland fills in love with 


her, andit’s through his love for her 
that he both acquires a social con- 
science and admits (to himself and 
to the world) his homosexuality 
Describing Stuck Rubber Baby makes 
it sound horribly didactic—but it's 
not. None of the large cast of char- 
acters is an idealized stereotype ога 
token, and the complexity of the 
plot makes any simplistic reading of 
Stuck Rubber Baby impossible 
Cruse's drawing took а giant 
leap here. His work, always very 
clean and leaning towards the cute 
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end of the spectrum, is dark and 
dense. Cruse crams as many as 16 
panels per page, giving the story a 
claustrophobic undertone — which 
is amplified by the tight, dark stip- 
pling. The drawing is all his own, 
but one can see elements of classic 
strip drafismen like Milton Caniff 
and Al Capp in Cruse's drawing. In 
Stuk Rubber Baby, he achieved that 
levelof graphic mastery. This, com- 
bined with the moving, well-told 
story, make Stuck Rubber Baby a 
«ас na 


no.85 

The Willie and Joe 
Cartoons 

World War Il Era 

BILL MAULDIN —/"— 
Bill Mauldin acquired his fame 
as an anti-authoritarian critic in 
the most autocratic of societies, 
the 0.5. Army during World 
War ЇЇ: in the panel cartoons he 
drew for military newspapers, he 
depicted the life of the “dogface” 
(foot soldier) the way it was. 
Rained on and shot at and kept 
awake in trenches day and night, 
the combat soldier was wet, 
scared, dirty, and tired all the 
time; and Mauldin's spokesmen 
— the scruffy, bristle-chinned, 
stoop-shouldered Willie and Joe 
in their wrinkled and torn uni- 
forms — were taciturn but 
eloquent witnesses on behalf of 
the persecuted. Through simple 
combat-weary inertia, they de- 
fied pointless army regulations 
and rituals: they would fight the 
war, but they wouldn't keep their 
shoes polished. Their popularity 


was an affront to generally 
accepted notions of military 
propriety, but Mauldin never 
wavered even after С 
George S. Patton leaned on 
him. “I knew these guys best,” 
Mauldin said, "and [the car- 
toons) gave the typical soldier 
an outlet for his frustrations, a 
chance to blow offsteam.” Re- 
turning to civilian life a 
celebrity, Mauldin continued 
the same satirical approach he'd 
followed in the military, but 
cartoons that were critical of 
post-war America were seen as 
"political" rather than "enter- 
taining,” and newspapers began 
dropping his feature, saying they 
had their own political cartoon- 
ist. Then in 1958, he simply 
became a political cartoonist, 
replacing the dour Daniel 
Fitzpatrick at the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, suddenly, 
Машат liberal perspective 
had a home again. “I'm against 
oppression,” he said, “ — by 
whomever.” nor 
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"Let's grab dis one, Willie, He's packed wit’ vitamins.” 
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no.34 
Why I Hate Saturn 
1990 
KYLE BAKER — 0 0. 
Without a doubt the most 
loaned-out comic book I have 
ever owned is Kyle Baker's Why 
I Hate Saturn, and each time it's 
circulated amongst my friends it's 
come back just a little worse for 
wear. My copy is dog-eared and 
battered, it's had drinks spilled on 
it, part of the cover has worn 
away for some reason, the spine is 
cracked, a couple of pages have 
fallen out and it smells vaguely of 
Thai food for reasons І can't as- 
certain 

And that feels so appropriate. 

This story of a young woman 
recklessly tossed about on the sea of 
fate, cut loose by a series of coinci- 
dences and plot points well beyond 
her control, used and abused by 
crazed ex-boyfriends, sisters, and 
editors belongs in a book that, like. 
itslead character, is just barely hold- 
ing it all together. 

Baker's fashionably hip end- 


of-the-'Büssensibility seemed mildly 
outrageous at the time (remember 
the bazooka-wielding finale?) but 
after the intervening 
decade it's beginning 
to look a lot like n 
portage. What hasn't 
changed is the fact that 
the rapid-fire dialogue 
still crackles with life 
while Baker's hyper- 
expresive visuals still 
make this one of the 
most approachable 
graphic novels of the 
past decade. 

Mycopy'sinsuch 
bad shape because I've 
yet to meet someone 


who won't finish the 
book once the 
started it. 105 simply 
too fast, too funny and 
too difficult to put 
down. So it gets read 
and read and read 


again. 
Itmay notlookso 
pretty up on the shelf, 


butl'd trade dozens of those pristine 
graphic novels that I read once and 
then put away for just one more of 


these books that looks like it’s been 
read by a small army. Because it has 
be 


no.33 

V for Vendetta 
1982-1983; 1988-1989 
ALAN MOORE AND 


DAVID LLOYD 


While best known for their elabo- 
rate structures and narrative 
gimmicks, what made Alan Moore's 
"805 work truly distinctive was the 
passion he brought to his tories. At 
his best, Moore wanted to give his 
readersa message that would matter 
in their own lives, something that 
would make comics a transcendent 
experience. The gimmicks and 
motifs not only helped him 
carry across his message, it also 
provided a surface of irony 
and mastery meant to distract 
us from the eamestness of this 
ambition. So while Watch- 
men won all the attention for 
its fearful symmetries, I would 
argue that V for Vendetta is 
Moore's best mainstream work 
to date. Started for Warrior 
magazine in the early 1980s 
and completed for DC Com- 
ics at the end of the decade, V 


was the warning to his homeland 
about the cost of creeping fascism. 

By wrapping this message in the 
romantic notion of the masked ad- 
venturer, Moore set forth a 
re-evaluation of the superhero that 
was as relevant as it was bleakly 
realistic. 

Set in a Britain turned fascist 
by global nuclear war, the story 
focuses on V, a mysterious swash- 
buckling figure in a Guy Fawkes 
mask who performs unbelievable 
feats in the name of anarchy. Be- 
yond the title character, the V motif 


takes on many forms throughout 
the story (including all the chapter 
titles), but is most memorable as a 
Zorro-like Anarchy symbol tumed 
upside-down. Despite this gimmick 
and the strong genre trappings, V for 
Vendettais more a series of character 
studies than anything else. V's acts 
of terrorism aren't as horrifying as 
the future Moore envisions, and 
artist David Lloyd provides the per- 
fect visuals for a nation living in 
constant fear of the jackboot. The 
strong chiaroscuro of Lloyd's style 
creates а world shrouded in dark- 
ness, where figures could be 
sweepingly dramatic, matter- 
of-fact predatory, ог 
mundanely desperate. And as 
he often does in his best work, 
Moore goes to great lengths to 
explore the inner lives of sec- 
ondary characters, to create as 
whole а milieu as possible. 
Readers feel the desperation of 
life under fascism, even among 
the supposed elite. Andas with 
all great adventures, there’s a 
seduction: not of V and Eve, 
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the young woman he takes on as his 
protege, but Eve and anarchy itself 
as we witness her hard-camed fre 
dom from self-induced tyranny. 
chapters ranged from the 
archly ex 
dialogue taken strictly from televi- 
sion) to the universally resonant 
(the heartfelt bravery of "Valerie"), 
and there were mis-steps such as 
“The Vicious Cabaret" (which at- 
tempted comics as sheet music). 
What mattered, though, was the 
way Moore and Lloyd played upon 
the romance of the outlaw (espe- 
cially one opposing a corrupt state) 
while being fully aware of the con- 
sequences such romanticism can 
have. In that manner, they infused 
the seductive nature ofanarchy with 
an implicit warning of ts own. The 
ending is both elegiac in its hope 
and realistic in its expectations: it 
concedes an important distinction. 
between destroyers and creators, 
and allows the resulting price to be 
paid nobly. And in that complex 
honesty, Moore's passion and abili- 
ties shine most vividly. эм 
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no.82 
"Caricature" 
1995 
DAN CLOWES 
At just 16 pages, Dan Clowes's 
"Caricature" is comparable to 
Nabokov’s masterpiece Lolita for 
its comedic genius, psychological 
horror, and perfection of narra- 
tive language in a story ofan older 
man deposed by a young girl. 
Published before the completion 
of Ghost World, “Caricature” offi- 
cially marks Clowes’ departure 
froma period of hilarious editorial 
comics and Mad-style mayhem of 
Eightballs past, and move into the 
complexity, naturalism, and depth 
seen in such works as “Gynecol- 
ogy,” “Immortal, Invisible,” and 
the ongoing “David Boring.” 
Though published concurrently 
with the fifth installment of Ghost 
World, “Caricature” is the first 
complete work of the current 
Clowes era and defines the nature 
of his comics to date. 

The “Humbert” ofthe story is 
Mal Rosen, the eponymous travel- 


ing caricaturist and lonely, middle- 
aged man who encounters a young 
girl of indeterminate age, Theda 
(probably an anagram for Death, 
considering Clowes's penchant for 
wordplay), whose estranged par- 
ents are famous art world celebrities 
of the Jeff Koons/Damien Hirst 
variety. This pretentious environ- 
ment marred Theda with a 
rebellious, post-ironic malaise that 
covets genuine lowbrow, outsider 
culture for its real world contact to 
the underclass andits humble devo- 
tion to craft. Mal seems painfully 
aware of a subtle degradation im- 
plicit in Theda’s 
appropriation of his art, as seen in 
what is probably the quintessential 
moment of their relationship: Mal 
shows Theda a goofy, banal portrait 
of himself a fellow caricaturist had 
rendered of him, only to incur 
Theda's disdain. "He's not as good 
as you. He seems almost too’ aware 
of what 
Mal eyes her with suspicion and 
dismay. 

It's hard to tell who's more 


critical 


's doing," she says, while 


pathetic. Mal is older and. 
presumably more mature, 
yet he is deliberately at the 
mercy of an irresponsible, 
possibly insane young 
woman betrayed by her 
own overtintelligence and 
zeal. Dissing her mother's 
chimthatonly women can 
make art because of a pri- 
mal “birthing” connection, 
Theda argues that “mak- 
ing art is more like 
shitting,” a statement that 
resonates with significance 
when, after she disappears, 
Malisleftalone in his motel 
room staring at her day- 
old shit in the stopped-up 
toilet 

Both a powerful statement on 
the current role of Art (both High 
and Low) in society, anda haunting 
story of the futility of love for these 
two fully developed characters, 
"Caricature" realizes all the themes 
of Clowes’ comics: visceral, com- 
plex that are 
simultaneously naturalistic and self- 


narratives 
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[Jr ғичму.. ONCE You START MAKING 
MONEY WITH YOUR ART YOU REALIZE 
HOW IMPORTANT IT 15... Т WOULD NEVER 

ADMIT IT BUT 1 GUESS DEEP DOWN I 
WANT TO BE RICH AND FAMOUS АМО 
LOVED BY ALL THE BEAUTIFUL WOMEN.» 


aware; the preoccupation with ana- 
grams and Freudian subtext; the 
fetishized pop aesthetic versus the 
ironic kitsch of Post-Modernism; 
and the sophisticated ego artfully 
degraded by existential dread. "Cari- 
cature” is the first great apotheosis 
of Eightball, and establishes Clowes 
as the American successor to, not 
Crumb, but Nabokov. m 


no.81 

The "Lily" Stories 
1992-Present 

DEBBIE DRECHSLER 
"There'sascenein Nowhere#4 which. 
sums up Debbie Drechsler's gift for 
nuance, The scene happens in high 
school, as Lily, the new girlintown, 
joins several girls in the Art Club 
who are decorating the gym for a 
dance. Among the girls is Lily's 
estranged friend, Claire (at а cool 
distance), and Angela, who invites 
Lily to work with her. Also in the 
gym are some boys playing basket- 
ball, among them Dunham, a flirt 
with whom Lily has had a couple of 
tentative sexual encounters. Lily is 
acutely aware of Dunham's pres- 
ence (Drechsler doesn’t have to say 
so, she shows it), but Angela, intent 
on working, advises Lily to “just 
ignore em.” 

Emotionally and graphically, 
this scene is richly textured, full of 
feelings which remain tacit but 
nonetheless powerful. We know 
how important this activity is for 
Lily, socially, and how the nearness 


of Dunham 
know ofthe tension between Claire 
and Lily, and how working with 
Angela gives Lily an out. Drechsler 
choreographs these rela- 
tionships precisely, stressing 
the spaces between charac- 
ters and catching the subtle 
give-and-take of words and 
silence 

The marvel of 
Drechsler is that this kind 
of attention can be found 


her in; we also 


everywhere in her work, 
coupled with extraordi- 
пагу artistic courage. The 
“Lily” stories cover a star- 
tling range, from the 
harrowing disclosures of 
sexual abuse which haunt 
Drechsler's one book, 
Daddy's Girl (1995), to the 
cold melancholy of “The 
Dead of Winter” (Drawn 
and Quarterly2:5, 1996), in 
which Lily has an abortion 
but cannot own up to her 
sense of loss. Drechser's 
current series, Nowhere, 


carefully charts the terrain of adoles- 
cence, showing us things about high 
school that we either never noticed 
or willed ourselves to forget. Armed 


with a great ear for dialogue, and a 
mesmerizing style which balances 
contour and texture, Drechsler is 
already a master. E 


SHE TOLD ME HER PaRENTS GOT DIVORCED. 
Е = A if 


MY рар LIVES IN CAUFORNI&.. | HAVE TO GO 
LIVE THERE EVERY SUMMER. HE TAKES МЕШ 
CAMPING AND HIKING AND STUFF. 
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no.80 
Zap 

1967-1998 
VARIOUS: 
Triswell-knownincom- 
ics circles that Zap was 
neither the first under- 
groundcomic (JackJack- 
son published God Nose 
in 1963) nor even the 
first appearance by 
Crumb or many of the 
eventual contributors, 
who had enjoyed expo- 
sure through their appearances in 
the underground newspaper move- 
ment. But for the world at large, 
Zap is underground comix, and the 
buzzandexcitementthatgreetseven 
the most recent issue is a sign that 
Zap struck at the collective con- 
sciousness of our culture in a way 
few comics ever have. 

Zap has reinvented itself at 
least three times. The first two is- 
sues are all R. Crumb, and one can 
see the heavy Harvey Kurtzman 
influence, particularly in their pres- 
enation, But whereas with 


THIS MY BROTHERS 1 SAY UNTO You... KILL 
Kikk FOR THE LOVE OF KILLING 


m Kilk FOR THE LOVE OF KALI 


Kurtzman's magazine the medium 
was a big part of the message, 
Crumb's comics were more playful 
and his satire was more intensely 
personal. The anything-goes qual- 
ity of his work continued into vari- 
ous extremes when the magazine 
mades its first transformation into 
ananthology. Froma vantage point 
30 years ater, one is struck by how 
extreme the violence and sexual 
elements are in works from Wilson 
and Spain, and how elegant the art 
incartoons from Moscoso and Wil- 
liams. Strangely, Crumb and 


Shelton become almost straight 
menin this company, although itis 
Crumb's famous incest comic in 
issue #4 that ran afoul of New 
York obscenity law. Even Zap's 
famous jam illustrations have a 
subtext of subverting standard cre- 
ative pracitces in favor of sheer 
graphic splendor. 

Somewhere along the way, 
Zap added a reflective element. For 
instance, the Crumb and Shelton 
strips in 1994's Zap #13 were both 
inmore serious, accomplishedstyles, 
and both involved taking stock of 


tii 


the time Zap was created, Even the 
still-shocking Wilson's work is 
viewed differently in the context of 
his having done so many years of 
Checkered Demon comics. Zap's time 
is past not in terms of the accom- 
plishments of the artists — all of 
whom remain interesting and worth 
reading — but because fewer and 
fewer artists are starting comics us- 
ing similar approaches, What re- 
mains is less the movement than the 
comics, and for visual energy no 
one will ever outstrip the creators 
behind Za s 


no.79 

Captain Marvel 
1941-1953 

CC BECK AND 

OTTO BINDER 

Captain Marvel followed in the 
wake of Superman and for a time 
was the most popular costumed hero 
on the American newsstand. His 
real name was Billy Batson, a kid 
radio reporter who could instantly 
transform himselfintoa big-hearted, 
red-suited lug by blurting out 
“Shazam!” The career of Captain 
Marvel was cut short when the 
publisher succumbed to pressure 
from National Periodicals, the own- 
ers of Superman, over copyright 
infringement. The year was 1953. It 
‘was an unsavory coda to the Golden 
Age. 

It is ludicrous to suggest that 
C.C. Beck, Bill Finger, Otto Binder, 
and the others who worked on the 
Marvelfamily of comics were merely 
aping the Superman formula. 
Batson/Marvel offeredan inner big- 
brother reassurance fantasy that was 
very different from what was going 


өө 


on with the Man of Steel. Captain 
Marvel lived in his own worm- 
ridden, frog-infested, heightening- 
filled funkadelic universe. And 
Becks laconic, sometimes 


hypertoony pages spoke an easy 
vernacular that the early Superman 
teams never quite achieved. Be- 
tween the stories, which were ever 
more elaborate, and the artwork, 


50 YOU'D PICK ON A POOR 
DEFENSELESS BOY, WOULD 
YOU, MR. MIND 2 LET'S SEE 
YOU TACKLE SOMEBODY 
YOUR OWN SIZE, YOU 


DIRTY COWARD ! 


which assumed a pleasingly unfü 
nished innocence, Captain Marvel 
implieda very different comic book 
future from one lead by the march 
of Superman 

Most comics historians 
revere Captain Marvel and 
foes like Dr. Sivana and Mr. 
Mind's Monster Society of 
Evil. But only a small fraction 
of the over 1000 “Marvel 
Family” comics have been 
reprinted. Jules Feiffer once 
described Superman as the 
"Lenin of super-heroes" and 
Captain Marvel as Trotsky. 
"Ideologically of the same 
bent, who could have pre- 
dicted that within months 
the two would be at each 
other's throat?” But they 
weren'tofthe same ideologi- 
cal bent: Superman wasn't 
an endearing goofball. Given 
the gaps in our material his- 
tory, the more apt formulation 
might be Captain Marvel as 
Trotsky and Superman as 
Stalin. xw 


no.78 
Sugar and Spike 
1951-1992 
SHELDON MAYER 
Sugar and Spike is surely the happiest 
accident ofall the Top 100 selections. 
Published by a mainstream comic 
book company at the nadir of its 
creative output — the early 1950s— 
and a decided attempt 
tocapitalize on the run- 
away success of Hank 
Ketcham’s Dennis the 
‘Menace, Sugar and Spike 
nonetheless managed a 
kind of grace and good 
humor denied creations 
with more auspicious 
beginnings. 

The difference 
was creator Sheldon 
Mayer, one of the 
prime movers of the 
early days of comic 
books. The man who 
pressed National Com- 
icsto buy the Superman 
proposal, and one of 
comics! earliest editors, 


Mayer as a writer/artist was more 
eclectic. Inthe 1940s his most promi- 
nentcreative outlet was Scribbly, which 
combined a gentle, humorous take 
on spandex heroics with a healthy 
dose of autobiography and outright 
sentiment — the forerunner of sev- 
eralreworkings ofthe superhero genre 
to fit more personal themes. On this 


SHAKE HANDS, 
YOU COWARD! 


list, Mayer represents any number of 
talented men and women who only 
rarely broke through the stringent 
and specific commercial restrictions 
of comic book publishing. 
Sugar and Spike works because it 
marries a great concept to a specific 
strength ofthe medium. Mayer'smajor 
nod to Ketcham was through his 
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process: he watched films of his own 
children as inspiration for the pro- 
posed feature. What he noted was a 
period of non-verbal communica- 
tion between his son and daughter, 
and that “babytalk” —a language 
only they and their same-age peers 
could understand —was the hallmark 
of the strip. In that device, and in 
structuring most adven- 
tures around the discov- 
ery of the wider world, 
Mayer linked the special 
world his creations en- 
joyed to the space young 
comics readers create 
around themselves read~ 
ing comic books. Mayer 
wasmore thancleverand 
talented enough to pro- 
vide a graceful, funny 
follow-through within- 
creasingly creative ad- 
ventures for his pair. 
Modest, charming and 
accessible, Sugar and Spike 
may be the perfectly real- 
ized American mainstream. 
comicbookseries, тз 
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Li'l Abner. 

1934-1977 

AL CAPP 

Al Capp extended the boundaries 
of permissible satire in syndicated 
comic strips by applying the prin- 
ciples ofburlesque to the adventure 
genre, which, when Li’! Abner 
started August 13, 1934, was the 
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rage. Capp's comedic effort was 
notso much to end his daily strips 
with punchlines as it was to finish 
with outlandish cliffhangers. Li'l 
Abner Yokum, a red-blooded 
country boy with the physique of 
a body-builder and the mind ofan 
infant, is Capp's Candide, fated to 
wander often into a threatening 
outside world beyond his hillbilly 


LI'L THING — 


home, where he encounters civi- 
lization — politicians and 
plutocrats, scientists and swindlers, 
mountebanks, bunglers, and love- 
starved maidens. By this conceit, 
Capp contrasts Li'l Abner's coun- 
try simplicity against society's 
sophistication — or, more pre- 
cisely, his innocence against its 
decadence, his purity against its 


SON. YO' IS 


ҮР? BUT-SOMETHIN’ ALLUS SAVES Ў NOTHIN'S ee 
OOLISH 


LIKE. DAISY MAE TORNIN' OUT T’ BE. 
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HOPELESSLY 


corruption. 

Capp ridiculed humanity's 
follies and baser instincts — greed, 
bigotry, egotism, selfishness, vault- 
ing ambition — which the satirist 
saw manifest in many otherwise 
socially acceptable guises. And he 
undertook to strip away the pre- 
tensions that masked those follies, 
revealing society (all civilization 
perhaps) as mostly artificial, often 
shallow and self-serving, usually 
avaricious, and ultimately, inhu- 
mane. Li'l Abner is the perfect foil 
in this enterprise: naive and un- 
pretentious (and, not to gloss the 
matter, just plain stupid), Li'l 
Abner believes in all the idealistic 
preachments of his fellowman — 
and is therefore the ideal victim 
for their practices (which invari- 
ably fall far short of their noble 
utterances). He is both champion 
and fall guy. A protean talent, 
Capp invented a host of memo- 
rable Dickensian characters and 
introduced a number of cultural 
epiphenomena, all grist for his 


satiric mill. Ren 
oo 
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“Master Race" 

1955 

BERNARD KRIGSTEIN 

AND AL FELDSTEIN 

“Master Race” is one of the jus- 
tifiably exalted comics of the 20th 
Century, and a stunning showcase 
ofcomics storytelling for artist Ber- 
nard Krigstein. Intended for an 
issue of Shock SuspenStories, “Mas- 
ter Race" appeared in the firstissue 
of the “New Direction” EC title 
Impact, and remainsits most memo- 
rable story. 

The script, credited to the 
underrated Al Feldstein, tells the 
story of a chance meeting be- 
tween a former concentration 
camp commandant and a camp 
survivor on a New York subway. 
The encounter ends with the 
former Nazi's death. As a straight 
piece of drama, “Master Race” is a 
solid, capable work of fiction. 
Feldstein’s script is professionally 
forceful and provocative, while 
Krigstein's illustrations serve the 
story's dramatic highlights per- 


fectly: the depictions 
ofboth the chase and 
the commandant's 
crimes are magnifi- 
cently expressive 
without veering 
into melodrama. 
However, 
“Master Race” is 
best remembered 
for Krigstein's ex- 
ploration of the 
possibilities of nar- 
rative in comics 
form. Expanding 
the script from six 
to eight pages, 
Krigstein opened 
up the story's 
graphic possibili- 
ties. His solutions 
to various story- 
telling problems are 
incredibly sophisti- 
cated: radical shifts 
in perspective between pursuer 
and pursued; building mood 
through panel size and text place- 
ment; switching from objective to 


subjective viewpoints; and show- 
ing dramatic highs by slowing 
down an action across a series of 


panels. The panels where Krigstein 


shows the passing of 
subway cars through 
repeatingimages within 
the same panel are so 
astonishing, so adept, 
andso perfect they serve 
as arguments in and of 
themselves that "Mas- 
ter Race” is a rare 
artistic achievement by 
one of comics’ greatest 
forward thinkers. 
"Master Race" is also 
one of the most studied 
comics ofall time, most 
notably in the seminal 
piece of comics criti- 
cism “An Examination 
of Master Race” (by 
John Benson and David 
Kasakove, working in 
part from an Art 
Spiegelman essay and 
close reading of the 
story). A perfect mar- 
riage ofartist, approach, and subject 
matter, "Master Race” rewards the 
constant reconsideration it richly 
deserves. s 


no.75 
Black Hole 
1995-Present 
CHARLES BURNS 
Black Hole is a tale of adolescent 
angst with a sci-fi, B-movie twist. 
The teenage protagonists live in a 
town where a nameless, sexually 
transmissible disease transforms its 
victims into freaks. Strange holes 
growing in different parts of the 
body, reptilian tails, and large fa- 
cial bumps are a few of the 
epidemic’s unpredictable symp- 
toms. Those who catch “the bug” 
are shunned by society and many 
are forced to live in the woods 
outside of town. As if raging hor- 
mones, unrequited love and 
alienation aren’t enough for teens 
to contend with 

The six issues released so far 
focus on three high school students. 
Keith, a "normal" teen, is an inse- 
cure youth with a crush on a 
classmate named Chris, who barely 
notices him. Rob has “the bug”, 
manifested by a small mouth on the 
neck, but has managed to conceal it 


oo 


from his peers. Chris and Rob share 
amutual attraction, but when Chris 
discovers Rob's condition she is 
repulsed. She Мег finds she has 
caught the disease from 
him. Ostracized by her 
schoolmates, Chris soon 
finds Rob is the only 
one she can talk to about 
her new problem. 
Allofthis might be 
horribly cheesy if it 
weren't a product of 
Charles Burns’ extraor- 
dinary artistry. Drawing 
realistically but with 
thick, cartoony lines, his 
illustrations are graceful 
and eye-pleasing even 
with ugly subject mat- 
ter. More importantly, 
his evocative imagery 
showsthistobe the work 
ofathoughtfulartist. Sur- 
realistic dream and drug 
trip sequences figure 
prominently, and sym- 
bolism, especially of the 
phallic and vaginal vari- 


series well above the level of soap 


ety, abounds. Believable and iden- 
tifiable characters coupled with 
effective dramatic writing raise the 


opera. Burns isa masterful cartoon- 
ist, and Black Hole demonstrates 
interesting art actually can be made 


about teenage mutants, оа 


THEN YOU SHOULD SHOW 
ME. I TOLD YOU ALL ABOUT MY 
BACK AND STUFF... YOU SHOULD 

SHOW ME YOUR NECK. 
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THEN SHE SAYS BRENDA'S A TROUBLEMAKER 
10 | CAN'T SEE HER ANYMORE. SHE CALLE 
К} 


THEN Mom STARTS THAT THING OF AY дуу 
DAUGHTER, MY фын DAUGHTER” AND SHE. 
ANS SHE DOESN'T UNDERSTAND WHAT 


TI 
"M MOM JUST TOLD ME MAS. BILOW CALLED 
AND THEY FOUND BRENDA AND SHE 15 OK. | 
TRIED GETTING MORE DETAILS ФУТ Mom KEPT 
JOUT WHAT SHE WOULD Do IF | 
TRIED RUNNING AwAY. | GET YELLED AT 


ON WHO с) REND” So | APPENED ТО ME! ALL THAT HAS HAPPI 


ADENTLY SAY “THAT SUCKS RIGHT? IS. 


For SOMETHING | NEVER EVEN DiD YET! 


Fou Just NEVER 
MIND WHERE SHE 
WAS! 


SCREAMING AT ME FOR SWEARING | 
*THAT SUCKS” 15 NOT SWEARIN' 


across the United States, particularly 
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Pook’s best years, in the late "80, 


tion "humor" has spread across main- 


Ernie Pook's Comeek the Readers in Los Angeles and Chi- — Barry'sstripreadslikeactualdiariesof stream newspaper strips like a virus, 
1979-Present cago,Barryinsome wayshasachieved children. While the writing has be- Вапу manages to convey common 
LYNDA BARRY the alternative comics dream. Her — comelessconvincingasthecharacters experiences of adolescent existence 
‘Lynda Barry belongs to the tradition work reaches adults who might not have aged, they are such great char- — without ever once crossing over into 
of James Thurber and Jules Feiffer: тезй any other comics, adults who acters that the reader is willing to generalities and cliché. She does this 


talented humorists for whom comics 


because of work like Barry's don't 


forgive the occasional off-kilter 


by being very, very specific — even if 


isone ofseveral media suited to their question the fact that the artform сап week. In an act of developmental it’s not your experience, it feels au- 
talents. Bary, along with close fiend produce sophisticated reading matter. shorthand, Barry has created charac- — thentic — and by doggedly stayingin 
Matt Groening, stood at the forefront Ете Родез Comeek is most re-  tersthathave eamedaffectionittakes character. Several elements may draw 
of the least talked-aboutaspectofthe markable because ofits voice: lonely, тов: cartoonists decades to build.  oneintoa comic strip, but one takes 
1980s comics renaissance, the rise of ^ unremarkablechildren struggling with The second great strength of азу the characters; there are none 
the altemative newspaper strip. Ap- everything that is awful and over- — Emie okliesinthe veractyofBary’s better than those in Етіе Pook’s 


pearing in a number of free weeklies 


whelming about the world. In Ете 


observations. Ina time when recogni- 
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The Cartoon History of 
the Universe 
1990-Present 

LARRY GONICK — 00. 
Larry Gonick is a gifted cartoon- 
ist performing a great duty for 
education: he's teaching us how 
to laugh at history. This doesn't. 
mean he ridicules history or dis- 
misses its significance — far from 
it. Gonick takes the events and 


can possibly allow. 

Gonick's three strongest as- 
sets are a classic bigfoot visual 
style, a strong eye for the con- 
necting tissues between events, 
and research, research, research. 
The hackneyed metaphor of 
books as “time machines” is given 
а fresh dust-off in his hands, 
mostly because he puts his money 
where his mouth is and delivers 
an engaging story 


dha is recounted with both dis- 
cretion and an empathic eye for 
the humanity of the religious fig- 
ure as young man. Gonickis equal 
parts comedian and scholar: physi- 
cal humor and caricature (ie., 
Socrates is a grimy, old curmudg- 
eon) shatters popular myths, while 
illustrated footnotes provide fur- 
ther context for complex 
situations. Comic exaggeration is 


used to great effect, but also re- 
sponsibly captures the gist of his 
lessons. 

Gonick is also willing to poke 
fun atthe process of making history. 
His introduction to each chapter is 
charming, there are several enlight- 
ening sequences about historical 
interpretation (including one that 
satirizes the way extrapolation from 
an artifact can become out-and-out 
silliness), and he even 


figures and attitudes of ancient ботай thathe’sread | SOME DARING FISH BEGAN WRIGGLING | drawsinterestingconnec- 
times and makes them accessible and all that he’s | OUT OF THE WATER IN SEARCH OI tions between the follies 
through beautifully humorous pieced together. и ofancient culturesand our 
drawings, a strong sense of narra- — With such a rich, fas- own. Thatattentiontorel- 
tive, and a mastery of history that — cinatingsubjectas the evancy — in whatever 
can give university professors a — history ofeverything, form, in whatever time, in 


run fortheirmoney. While Gonick 
doesn't quite stay true to his title 
—he starts with the Big Bang, but 
quickly settles on Earth as his fo- 
cus — he doesn’t limit himself to 
the West, either. The expected 
histories of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans are followed by chapters 
devoted to various Asian cultures; 
clearly, Gonick’sambitious project 
aims to be as comprehensive as it 


Gonick has the best 
material possible for 
comedy as well as 
education. The Spar- 
tan way of life is 
summed up by a hu- 
morous mantra (“I 
can take it, Ican take 
it...”) that leads to an 
unexpected punchline; 
the story of the Bud- 


whatever place — helps 
make Gonick a distinctive 
comix voice and a praise- 
worthy historian. With 
two volumes done and 
more undoubtedly on the 
way, Gonick’s special 
brand of edutainment 
should continue to en- 
lightenanddelightforyears 
to come. LU 
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no.72 
David Mazzucchelli's 
Short Stories in 
Rubber Blanket 
1991-1993 
DAVID MAZZUCCHELLI — 
David Mazzucchelli made a rather 
astonishing transition from the 1980s 
to the '90s. After establishing his 
name on such highly regarded su- 
perhero comics as Daredevil and 
Batman: Year One, he fell off the 
comics radar screen for a few years. 
Rumors may not have abounded, 
but there was definitely a curiosity 
asto how he would follow up those 
works, 1 don't know if anyone was 
prepared for Rubber Blanket, the 
oversized anthology book that 
Mazzucchelli first publishedin 1991 
Gone were the men in tights, 
as well as the action sequences that 
Mazzucchelli rendered in his fluid, 
cinematic style. Instead, he took his 
art and his storytelling farther into. 
expressionism, crafting several 
memorable stories that stand out 
even in this decade of impressive 
talent, When we read “Blind Date” 


or “Near Miss” in the context of. 
Mazzucchelli's career to date, it's 
no wonder Rob Liefeld’s head blew 


off (or so the anecdote goes) after 
reading an issue of the series. It’s 
hard to think of another cartoonist 


Te NEVER SEEN VJ 
ANYTHING LIKE IT 


who had ignored so much main- 
stream promise (purportedly an offer 
totake over drawing the X-Men) in 
order to pursue his art this dog- 
gedly. 

This isn't to say that 
Mazzucchelli entirely abandoned 
the superhero mythos. His most 
praised story from Rubber Blanket, 
“Big Man,” is essentially a very 
well-crafted Incredible Hulk story. 
His best work in Rubber Blanket is 
actually #2's “Discovering 
America,” a fantastic testament to 
the uprootedness of our times. The 
story, about a love-struck building 
custodian and his compulsion to 
graphically represent the chang- 
ing world of the early 1990s, 
perfectly weds Mazzucchelli's 
thick line, his ear for dialogue, 
and his aforementioned cinematic 
eye. He even manages a great 
payoff, which is a rara avis for 
cartoonists nowadays. With this 
story leading a pack of inventive, 
visually challenging works, 
Mazzucchelli's stories easily stand 
among the top 100 of our a 


no.71 

The Book of Jim 

1995 

JIM WOODRING 

A distillation of Woodring'squix- 
otic magazine series Jim (a 
self-described “autojournal” ne- 


glected at the time of its original 
four-issue run), The Book of Jim 
melds dream comics, automatic 
writing, and surreal illustrations 
into one unsettling package. The 
book is fascinating, both for its 
constituent parts and for the sug- 
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gestiveness of their interrelation- 
ships. Indeed, The Book of Jim is 
one of those volumes which сап 
be reread from a hundred differ- 
ent points of entry, in dizzying 
recursions — a real tail-swallow- 
ing experience. The comics, such 
as the harrowing 
“What the Left 
Hand Did” (with its 
unforgettable scene 
of torture as spiri- 
tual epiphany) and 
the cryptic “Invis- 
ible Hinge” (which 
hints at yet defers 
some profound rev- 
elation), join to 
form one hallucina- 
tory dream-diary, 
punctuated by inter- 
vals by of uncanny, 
lucid-dreamy prose, 
such as “When the 
Lobster Whistles on 
the Hill.” It all fits 
together like one 
of those blurred, 
unreconstructed 
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dreams you try to grasp just after 
waking. 

The Book of Jim lives up to its 
author's contention that true hor- 
ror is "not only fun, but sacred." 
Woodring fearlessly plumbs his 
own unpredictable dream-life for 
material, without manicuring what 
he finds; the result weds beauty to 
terror. His drawings boast a hyp- 
notically wavy line andan unfailing 
graphic brilliance: dig those garden 
plots, those critters, those alarm- 
ing, kaleidoscopic transformations. 
His line is matched by the fearless- 
ness of his prose, eccentric and 
precisely descriptive, which can 
transform an insect's dead shell 
into a “fuselage” or wring sheer 
terror out of an empty playground 
swing. Art and writing run to- 
gether to give The Book of Jim the 
matter-of-factness and disarming 
spiritual heft ofa really good night- 
mare. With this work Woodring 
opened up new horizons in first- 
person cartooning, creating work 
atonce frightening and profoundly 
affirmative. «н 
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no.70 
Jimbo 
1976-1996 
GARY PANTER 
When Gary Panter and his signa- 
ture creation Jimbo are at their best, 
there is no comics reading experi- 
ence that compares, Buteven when 
they're not at their best, Panter and 
Jimbo are vitally important to the 
medium's growth. Panter has 
been called the closest car- 
toonist to Picasso, an apt 
comparison because of the 
way their approach to art 
has become as important as 
the art work itself. 
Panter's trademark ap- 
proach, as pointed out by 
friend Matt Groening, was 
to mix the techniques and 
knowledge of fine art paint- 
ing with a sort of casual, 
even crude, cartooning style. 
He called this kind of draw- 
ing “ratty,” and in an 1985 
interview with Dale Luciano 
in the Joumal went so far as to 
make а distincition between 


making marks on the paper and 
drawing lines: “A line is a tool for 
making or defining an illusion. A 
mark is more of a thing that exists 
for and by itself.” This was a star- 
tling approach in the mid-1970s, 
when even after the undergrounds’ 
rise comics of many kinds valued 
slickness in art and presentation. 
Panter's stance would be ir- 
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relevant if the work that resulted 
wasn'tso compelling and remark- 
able. The first Jimbo strip appeared 
in Slash magazine in 1976, al- 
though Panter told Luciano the 
character had been around since 
1973. Jinbo's most memorable ap- 
pearances were in Raw, where 
Panter's work stuck out even in 
that crowd, and in the solo vol- 


ume published by Raw Books. 
Опе should read as much Jimbo as 
possible, because half of what 
impresses is the range of tech- 
niques and approaches on display 
—allin the service of some of the 
most surreal sequences in comics 
history. E 
incarnation, a line of poor-selling 


еп in the series’ latest 


comic books from Groening's 
Zongo line of creator- 
owned comics, Jimbo 
fascinates. There, seem- 
ingly tossed-off panels and 
cartoons are slowly re- 
vealed to be a vast, 
complex, and eminently 
logical epic work, shock- 
ing in the artistic bravado 
of several beautifully 
drawn sequences. And bo: 
nus of all bonuses, that epic 
is a hilarious, wonderfully 
loose and insightful story 
about the awful world in 
which we live — a fitting 


vehicle for the last great 
everyman character of the 


20th Century s 


no.69 
Madman's Drum 

1930 

LYND WARD. 

More technically accomplished 
than the highly-successful Gods" 
Man, which preceded it in pub- 
lication by a year, Madman's 
Drum is woodcut artist Lynd 
Ward's strongest and most rep- 
resentative book. Ward's picture 
novels, along with those by Bel- 
gian Frans Masereel, humorist 
Milt Gross, and a number of 
lesser known but often remark- 
able artists, are some ofthe com- 
ics medium's most lauded works. 
Because such artists worked to- 
wards the expectations of an arts 
audience rather than the cus- 
tomers of a commercial printing 
concern, their themes, aims and 
subject matter often closely re- 
semble those in art comics from 
decades later. 

Ward once wrote, in an intro- 
duction to a collection of his work, 
“Ofall the graphic media available 
toartists today, the simplestis wood 


Images cut on wood and inked and 
impressed on paper are not only the 
leasttechnically compli- 
cated to produce, but 
are alo the most an- 
cient.” One of the 
strengths of Madman’s 
Drum is how perfectly 
Ward's use of woodcuts 
imparts a sort of timeless 
air to a story with his- 
torical and generational 
weight. Madman's Drum 
tells the story ofa curse 
transfered from a slave- 
holding past, through 
the slave-holder’s son 
and into his children. 
Because of the heavy 
inks ofthe woodcutpic- 
ture, the story becomes 
timeless and, in a dra- 
matic sense, inevitable 
in its drastic conclu- 
sions, achieving à 
power of persuasion 
that does not exist in 
later, more overtly 
political works of the 


artist, 
Ward was also never more 


effective in utilizing the strengths 
of the woodcut in service of sym- 
bolism 
image ofthe curse, аріп 


The central 


ning, jester-like fice, is 
chilling and well-used. 
But other symbols are 
more nuanced without 
losing the story's fible- 
like feel: the rejection of 
religion by the 
slaveholder’s son is ob- 
viously depicted in his 
discarding а crucifix, 
but what exactly is 
meant by that cru- 
cifixs role in the death 
ofhis mother? Like the 
greatnovels ofthe 19th 
Century, Ward's work 
gains strength through 
the ambiguity of his 
symbols and their ob 
vious dramatic power, 
rather than a specific, 
stridentinterpretation 
Madman’s Dnunisa work 
worthy of constant re- 
consideration. мә 
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Barnaby 
1942-1946, 1952 
CROCKETT JOHNSON — 
Tt is worth noting David Johnson 
Leisk, who created the strip Bamaby 
for the New York paper PM under 
hismore-famous pen namein 1942, 
had two interesting careers after 
comic strips: he was a successful 
illustrator of children’s 
books (including the 
classic "Harold and the 
Purple Crayon") andan 
avant-garde painter of 
geometric shapes and 
objects. Bamaby reads 
like the work ofa wide- 
tanging intellect rather 
thanaliferin the comics 
trade, Its spare beauty 
comes from its perfect 
sense of time and place, 
and its emphasis on the 
sometimes whimsical, 
sometimes not-quite- 
real way in which 
children create mean- 


Bamaby was concemed with 
the title character's relationship with 
his fairy godfather, Mr. O'Malley, 
one of the great creations in strip. 
comics. A rotund figure in a hat, 
whose wings extended from his 
oversized coat, carrying cigar, and 
avoiding all overt displays of fairy 
godfather powers, Mr. O'Malley 
looked less an object from classic 


children's literature than a slightly- 
addled uncle (one possible reading 
of Bamaby is to see all the characters 
as a child's interpretation of various 
types of adult). Most of the narra- 
tives dealt with Mr. O'Malley 
making more difficult — and ulti- 
mately more satisfying — situations 
which Barnaby, despite beinga very 
young child, was often well- 
equipped to handle оп 
his own. Mr. 
O'Malley's friends and 
professional acquain- 
tances made frequent 
appearances, and 
Johnson’s arch take on 
many of those fantastic 
character-types helped 
make Bamaby a proto- 
type for a young 
persons’ entertainment 
with much toofferadult 
readers. 

Bamaby also under- 
lineshow fragileastrip's 
success can be, particu- 
larly when one breaks 


ement: Johnson's art is simplified 
even by today's standards, but gave 
the strip a distinctive and evocative 
look; typeset lettering has almost 
never worked for any comics work, 
but allowed Johnson to save space 
within his dailies; and the World 
War II setting of the original strips 
would seem to date it, but a more 
modern, script-altered update 
showed how important and how 
well-observed those original strips 
were in regard to place and time. 
Bamabyisa perfectly-balanced 
work greater than the sum of many 
admirable parts. Never the most 
popular feature of its time, it has a 
sterling critical reputation and is 
remembered fondly by many who 
read it as children. Johnson's return. 
for the final story, where Mr. 
O'Malley decides to forego the rules 
and stay with Barnaby past his next 
birthday only to find that the birth- 
day boy can’t see him anymore, is 
one of the great send-off in strip 
history, and its sentimental power is 
atestamenttosome ofthe medium’s 


ing in their lives. itdown element by el- most enduring characters. "s 
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But coming to his work fresh, опе 
would be hard-pressed to figure out 
which was the real thing and which 
was the masquerade. Steinberg's 
body of work isa thrilling argument 
for the utility and effectiveness of 
cartoonart. Harold Rosenberg, writ- 
ing for a Steinberg exhibition at the 
Whitney in 1978, said the artist's 
“metamorphosis of the cartoon into a 
vehicle for meditating on seemingly 
limitless range of issues, including the 
central ones of art — illusion, selfand 
reality — constitutes an expansion of 
the intellectual resources of flat-sur- 
face composition comparable to that 
of collage." 

Steinbergs work is a skillful, 
encyclopedic barrage oftechnique: deft 
simplification ofline, making thematic 
points by workingwithseveralperspec- 
tives within one drawing, even using 
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no.66 


Zippy 

1970-Present 
BILLGRIFFITH —— 0 
From his early appearances in un- 
derground comix to his place in 
today's more discriminating news- 
papers, Zippy the Pinhead has 
scattered non sequiturs throughout 
American culture like an addled 
Johnny Appleseed. Bill Griffith's 
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range of work is wide, but Zippy is 
the Elmer's glue which holds itall 
together. Who would have guessed 
that this micro-encephalitic, muu- 
muu-wearing enigma would one 
day supply an entry to Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations? "Are we hav- 
ing fun yet?" indeed. 
Grifith’sarework, very detailed 
even at the start, has matured over 
time. The daily Zippy strip is one of 


1 Love (T. 


the best-drawn strips in syndica- 
tion. No cookie-cutter profiles or 
PhotoShop™-composited environ- 
ments here; each day's finely-lined 
installment contains more careful 
detail than a week's worth of prac- 
tically any other strip. A compulsive 
sketcher, Griffith uses his artistic 
skill to bring a healthy dose of real- 
ism to Zippy's rapid-fire free 
association 
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Zippy's longevity has much 
to do with his accompanying cast of 
characters. Mr. (The) Toad, Shelf- 
Life, Claude Funston, Vizeen, and 
more: their opinionated interactions 
provide both guffaws aplenty and 
food for thought. But most impor- 
tant is “Griffy,” the cartoonist's 
alter-ego. An altogether credible 
mixture of elitist disdain and acute 
self-awareness, Griffy is complicit 
in the very culture he criti- 
cizes. For every strip 
bemoaning tacky fashion or 
vapid entertainment icons, 
there’s another celebrating 
Jack Palance’s distinctly chis- 
eled features or including yet 
another cameo by Hello 
Kitty. Griffy’s rants combine 
with Zippy's foolish incon- 
sistency to produce comics 
which simultaneously cri- 
tique and celebrate American 
culture. Griffy is the yin to 
Zippy's yang, the Abbott to 
his Costello, the taco sauce to 
his Ding Dong™, Are we in 
the Top 100 yet? ex 


no.65 
George McManus" 
Bringing Up Father 
1913-1954 

GEORGE MCMANUS —— —. 
‘Thestrip called “Jiggs and Maggie” 
by most ofits readers started January 
12, 1913, and like 
many of its vintage, it 
was essentially a one- 
joke enterprise, part 
of a constellation of. 
strips about various 
aspects of courtship 
and married life that 
George McManus 
(1882-1954) waspro- 
ducing. In Bringing Up 
Father, Jiggs, an ordi- 
nary Irish laborer, has 
become very wealthy 
and has moved his 
family into posh sur- 
rounding, but Jiggs 
persists in his old hab- 
its. And in his 
uninhibited natural- 
ness (of which his 
socially ambitious wife 


Maggie isashamed), and consequent 
desire to escape (for however brief 
atime) from the pretensions of the 
social world into which his wealth 
has thrust him (and from his wife's 
relentless attempts to reform him), 
we have both the source of the 
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strip's comedy and an evocation of 
the immigrant experience in 
America — the ascent out of old 
world poverty into the relative 
prosperity of the new world. A 
tireless escape artist, Jiggs is vic- 
torious (and persistent) enough 
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to suggest that people are always 
better off being themselves than 
pretending to be something else. 
McManus multiplied endless 
comedic variations on this theme, 
preserving the aura of early comic 
strips well into. mid-century. 
Drawing with a fine. 
and delicate line, һе 
embellished the strip 
with decorative ro- 
coco backgrounds 
and ornate props — 
the filigree of a city 
skyline, the graceful 
curlicues in the de- 
sign ofa stair-railing 
or in the pattern in 
Maggie's dress — 
and by the artful 
placement of solid 
blacks, including a 
stunning deploy- 
ment of silhouettes, 
Still in circulation, 
Bringing Up Father is 
the second-longest 
running strip in his- 


tory. жн 
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Goodman Beaver 
1962 
HARVEY KURTZMAN 
&WILL ELDER —— 0 
Thecommon judgmentofthe team 
ofKurtzmanand Elderamongcom- 
ics fans is that their best work was 
the satire they created for the early 
issues of Mad. However, this per- 
ception glosses over five tales that 
stand out as the best satire ever 
conceived for the comic medium: 
The Goodman Beaver Stories. 
These stories that appeared 
originally in Help! Magazine offered 
views of modem society that work 
even better now than they did in 
1962. While four ofthem dealt with 
subjects that were lampooned earlier 
in Mad (or could have been), each 
опе tackled deeper issues that re- 
flected the dilemma ofmodem man. 
"Goodman Meets S*perm*n"" 
explored the fact that a real super- 
hero would give up on humanity 
after realizing that "people are no 


his gang grown and striving to live 
the life of modem, hedonistic, 
swingers, and eagerly willing to sell 
theirsoulsto get that life. “Goodman 
Meets T*rz*n” puts a stamp of 
harsh modem reality on romantic 
perceptions of jungle intrigue and 
adventure, and “Goodman, Un- 
derwater” grapples with the idea of 
actually altering dull realities to be- 
come full ofintrigue and adventure. 
“Goodman Gets a Gun” is an odd 
story wherein Goodman himself 
tries to live out his fantasies as op- 
posed to just observing others. 

All of these stories are pointed 
as hell, clever and would be hysteri- 
cally funny even ifthey were ll text. 
But Elder'sartworkisutterly master- 
ful, done by adrafisman at the height 
of his prowess. Each and every panel 
contains incredible detail — not just 
inthe inking technique — butin the 
thousands oflittle “throwaway” gags 
he delightfully squirreled into them 
Each can keep a reader occupied for 
hours. I've been re-reading them 
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no.63 cartoonists (along with Barks, Eisner ^ strips are amongst the purest ex- 
Hey, Look! and Kirby), but the “Hey, Look!” — pressions of cartooing ever put to 
1946-1949 T paper. 

HARVEY KURTZMAN. [4 BEAT 40U! I RACED TO THE Aside from a handful. 


Mad may be Harvey 
Kurtzman’ lasting legacy 
when it comes to defin- 
ing his artistic genius and 
contribution to American 
popular culture, but the 
one-page “Hey Look!” 
strips that Harvey 
Kurtzman created before 
Mad in the late-1940s are 
pethaps the purest record 
of Kurteman’s talent as a 
cartoonist. The 150 or so 
strips play to the strengths 
of the medium so effort- 
lesly and economically 
that they are, at least in 
terms of the craft of doing 
comics, better evidence 
toKurteman'stalents than 
Mad. Mad is certainly the 
reason that Kurtzman is 
remembered as one of the 
four defining classic 
American comic book 
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of EC stories, “Hey 
Look!” represents some 
of the last comics that 
Kurtzman not only cre- 
atedand executed entirely 
on his own, but that 
showed such a dedica- 
tion to every step of the 
cartooning process. Each 
is a one-page lesson in 
the language of comics: 
storytelling, timing, con- 
trol, pacing, page design, 
panel composition, 
movement, light and 
shade... it’s all there. In- 
side each simple, 
illustrated page is a com- 
plex and sophisticated 
design of panels that tell 
the essentially simple 
"joke" of the script with 
as much humor asis pos- 
sible. These (usually) 
nine-panel gags that were 
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intended as filler for Timely mon- 
sterand romance comics could only 
be the creation of someone who 
had honed his craft so finely as to 
compliment and give life to the 
intangible instinct and inspiration 
flowing from his mind 

For me, what makes "Hey 
Look!" hold up so well against the 
more mature work he later created 
is the unabashed devotion to craft 
that the pages display. 1 miss the 
Toth-like dedication to black-and- 
"white contrast in later Kurtzman 
solo projects like The Jungle Book. 
Whatthe “Hey Look!” strips lack in 
the visceral and naturalistic penwork 
of The Jungle Book they more than 
make up for in dripping blacks that 
proudly display Kurtzman's mas- 
tery of the brush (Kurtzman’s ego 
perhaps never loomed larger than in 
these strips). He never again em- 
braced the process of “inking” quite 
so romantically as then then, 
perferring to collaborate with other 
master craffsmen like Bill Elder or 
stick to the simpler, more expres- 
sive style of The Jungle Book. вв 


no.62 

Harold Gray's Little 
Orphan Annie 

1924-1968 
HAROLD GRAY ___ 
Harold Gray s curly-haired orphan 
with the famously empty eyesthrilled 
readers from 1924 until the artist's 
death in 1968. Gray's Annie was both 
а drama and an adventure, shifting 
from harsh realism to bizarre fantasy 
depending on the situation. Little 
Orphan Annie became a pulpit from 
which the cartoonist could express 


his conservative up-by-ones-boot- 
straps viewpointin the form of folksy 
morality plays. 

The title character remained 
an 11-year-old orphan; she was 
sent to a number of foster parents, 
none of whom apparently were 
interested in adopting her. Chief 
among her benefactors was Oliver 
Warbucks, a wealthy industrialist 
with a tough demeanor anda heart 
of gold. The chemistry between 
the orphan girl with nothing (not 
even a surname) and the man with 


seemingly everything became cen- 
tral to the strip. Annie and "Daddy" 
(as he insisted she call him, though 
he never did adopt her) would pe- 
riodically split up and after much 
travail, violence, and tantalizing sus- 
pense be reunited for a few panels 
before the next adventure began. 
The only character Annie was closer 
to was her dog Sandy. Warbucks 
hired on two henchmen: The Asp 
and а turban-wearing magician 
named Punjab, who protected 
Annie and disposed of Warbucks’ 


enemies | off-panel. 
Among the hundreds of 
other characters Grey 
created were Ma Green, 
atough-but-fairlandlady 
whoappearedin herown 
five-panelstrip below the 
Sunday Annie, and Mr. 
Am, an all-powerful 
bearded mystic who 
could be God or Santa 
Claus or both. 

Gray was at his cre- 
ative peak in the '30s. 
When American eco- 
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nomic prospects were low, many 
readers admired Annie's can-do at- 
titude. Despite attracting criticism 
from some for his public denounce- 
ment of unions, Roosevelt, and the 
New Deal, no one can deny Gray 
was a master storyteller. His per- 
sonal philosophy appeared in all 
aspects of his work, from the self- 
taught but sturdy look of his 
drawings to the no-nonsense dia- 
logue to the driving pace of the 
plot. 

Little Orphan Annie continued 
to be popular after the Great De- 
pression, but Gray's politics did not 
change with the times. His hard- 
line conservativism turned many 
loyal readers away in the following 
decades. Gray attempted to plotthe 
death of "Daddy" Warbucks in 
1968, as he himself was dying of 
cancer, His syndicate refused to let 
Annie or “Daddy” rest peacefully 
with their creator. The mediocre 
results from the succession of ghost 
artists that followed provide a tek- - 
ment to the deeply personal qı 
of Gray's work. ^ 
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American Splendor 1-10 
1977-1983 

HARVEY PEKAR AND VARIOUS 
"There are almost no comics from 
the mid-1970s worth reading again 
out of any motivation other than 
nostalgia... and mighty few of 
those. In fact, many consider this 
period one of the medium’s пайиз. 
Mainstream (i.e. superhero) com- 
ics were as bland a corporate hash 
as you can imagine. House styles 
dominated the art, and the stories 
were even more stale than the 
storytelling. By this time under- 
ground comics had passed their 
peak as well, and were as formulaic 
as the men-in-tights books. For 
the most part, they simply replaced 
obligatory fightscenes with obliga- 
tory sex and dope gags. As Lee 
Marrs put it in Comic Book Rebels: 
“[W]hat a lot of the mainstream 
talent did when they were ‘un- 
leashed’ was to do the same stories 
they had done before — only the 
girls didn't have clothes on. Wow 
— what a breakthrough!” 


Enter Harvey Pekar with a real 
breakthrough. In 1976, his Ameri- 
can Splendor brought unflinching 
realism into comics. He billed his 
book as coming “from ofthe streets 
of Cleveland" and that's the kind of 
stories readers got — no bombast 
in either tag lines or narratives, no 
romanticizing ofeithersex or vio- 
lence. Pekar combined the 
underground’s do-it-yourself 
ethic with a slightly more main- 
stream approach in that he 
acknowledged he couldn't do it 
all. His strength isin dialogue and 
observation, not in art. So he 
employed some of comics’ best 
talent (most notably R. Crumb) 
and leda move towards realism in 
comics storytelling that continues 
today. 

His narrative range is broad; 
from introspective and static in 
“The Harvey Pekar Name Story,” 
"An Everyday Horror Story,” and 
“TI Be Forty-three on Friday 
(How I’m Living Now)” to ag- 
gressive and manic in “American 
Splendor Assaults the Media” and 


“Violence.” These stories typify the 
early issues of American Splendorand 
still ring true. Reading them once 
and then returning to them after a 
long absence, you'll realize how 
many small details have remained 


etched in memory and continue to 
resonate. Pekar's first ten issues are 
exceptional comics, and for good 
reason. They're honest, well ren- 
dered (both in words and pictures), 
and seminal. 
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V.T. Hamlin's Alley Oop 
1933-1971 
V.T.HAMLIN — 0 0 0 
V.T. Hamlin's Alley Oop (ofti- 
cially launched August 7, 1933) is 
unique among the century's car- 
tooning enterprises: initially about 
а caveman and his pet dinosaur, 
the comic strip was transformed 
into ascience fantasy romp through 
history and myth. Hamlin coupled 
dramatic storytelling to a cartoony 
style (albeit delicatedly cross- 
hatched in the manner of an 18th 
century etching) and told high- 
spirited adventure tales that bristled 
with action and suspense, not to 
mention comedy and genuine hu- 
man interest. The fun began in 
earnest on April 6, 1939, when 
the caveman and his girlfriend, 
Оооһ, are suddenly transported 
from their prehistoric haunts to 
the 20th century — specifically, 
to the scientific laboratory of Dr. 
ee, Wonmug has perfected 


ime Machine, and Alley and 
Owola become forthwith his time 
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travelers. Designing his daily strips 
as single works of art, not as ag- 
gregations of so many panels per 
day, Hamlin delighted in tinker- 
ing with legend and literature as 
hesent his troupe to ancient Troy, 


King Arthur's Camelot, 
Cleopatra's Egypt, Caesar's Rome, 
the American West of Billy the 
Kid, and the decks of Captain 
Kidd's ship. When Оор and 
Ulysses escape the Cyclops’ cave 


for instance, itis Oop not Ulysses 
who blinds the one-eyed giant, 
and he does it by giving him a 
black-eye instead of driving astake 
into the orb. Thus, mythology is 
leftintact, butis deliciously modi- 
fied to give Hamlin's hero the 
central role. Visually а cliché 
strongman with a barrel 
chest and bullet head, Oop is an 
obstreperous, truculent, club- 
wielding comedian caveman until 
the advent of the Time Machine, 
and then he becomes less comedic 
and more commanding, his skill as 
both warrior and tactician deter- 
mining the outcome of most 
escapades. Unflappable in a crisis, 
Оор becomes a cool pragmatist, 
his temper honed to a fine bellig- 
erence: he isas peevish and cranky 
as ever but much less excitable 
than in his earliest days, But there 
is still comedy a-plenty in his ad- 
ventures: when his favorite horse 
gives out during hot pursuit of a 
villain, Oop dismounts but con- 
tinues his chase, now carrying the 
horse nar 
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Little Lulu 

1945-1959 

JOHN STANLEY 

John Stanley's Little Lulu may be the 
bestchildren'scomic ever published. 
(By children, 1 mean ages four 
through eight approximately, for 
whom no one apparently is capable 
of writing comics today.) The cast of 
characters — the kids Lulu, Tubby, 
Iggy, Willy, Annie, Gloria, Alvin, 
the adults McNabbem, the Mop- 
pets, the fantasy characters Witch 


Hazel and Little Itch, and 1 would 
include even, or especially, the ubiq- 
uitous, almost onomatopoeic 
exclamations YOW!and PHOOEY! 
—areasrich an ensemble as Schulz's 
betterknown Peanuts gang. And like 
Peanuts, the format of Lulu is both 
formally rigid but versatile enough 
to accommodate an infinite number 
of imaginative variations ofa theme. 
The childrenarenot, however, meta- 
phors for adults or adult behavior. 
Instead, Stanley's kids, much like 
Hal Roach's Our Gang cast, are con- 
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siderably more autonomous than 
their reallife counterparts could ever 
hope to be, while brilliantly main- 
taining their fidelity to the impulses, 
crueliesand nutty logic that governs 
childhood. 

Visually, Stanley's work is a 
masterpiece of compositional preci- 
sion and formal clarity, rivaling, in its 
‘own way, that of Shelly Mayer or 
Alex Toth. Stanley managed, in sto- 
ries no fewer than four pages and no 
more than eight, toachievea flawless 
graphic flow, choosing exactly the 
right composition andscene foreach 
successive panel. Stanley's style is the 
U.S.equivalentofHergé's clean line 
— the drawing is just as impeccable, 
but less fussed over and more histi- 
onic, particularly the facial 
expressions, which are usually delin- 
cated by appropriately shaped and 
exaggerated black holes. 

Thematically, I'm pleased to 
report that there was no sanctimo- 
nious, William Bennett-style 
goodie-two-shoes moralizing, the 
sine quo non of children’s entertain- 
ment these days. Quite the opposite, 
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if anything: Tubby is usually cheer- 
fully unrepentant or downright 
clueless when one of his idiotic 
schemes backfires and blows up in 
his face. Lulu often triumphs in the 
end by demonstrating even greater 
deviousness than her opponent, and 
when she tells Alvin one ofher fables 
designed to impart a moral lesson, 
Alvin usually gets it exactly wrong 
(“Alvin, Spare That [Family] Tree,” 
September, 1959, for example.) Nor 
is the series exactly non-violent: in 
one story, Lulu punches out Tubby 
and Willy, in another, she is almost 
cooked and eaten, and in yet a third 
she systematically stalks and shoots 
the boys with perfume froma water- 
pistol. None of this is offensive or 
exploitative. The complicated plots 
(reminiscent of the staples of 
Hollywood's screwball comedies 
with their mistaken identities, false 
assumptions, and likably oblivious 
characters) combined with irony 
make these stories far more sophisti- 
cated than they actually look, which 
is practically the definition of good 
children’s stories. a 
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The New Yorker Cartoons 
of Charles Addams 
1935-1988* 

CHARLES ADDAMS _ 
Charles Addams’ morbid fancy was 
just beneath the surface when his 
first cartoon appeared in The New 
Yorker in 1935, but it’s possible that 
the gag — featuring an out-of-his- 
depth, milquetoast hockey player 
— hinted at a future career of. 
unsettling, sometimes violent in- 
congruities. 

This apparently gentle soul 
wenton to produce disturbing work 
for over 60 years. In keeping with 
The New Yorker's perforation ofso- 
cial affectation, these cartoons 
elicited a cruel shock of recognition 
at the expense of gentility. Behav- 
ioral codes (never mind the laws of 
physics) were completely subverted, 
artfully suggesting the most uncivi- 
lized outcome. 

The characters who make up 
the Addams Family began to ap- 
pearin his cartoons by 1937, jelling 
‘Addams’ mordant identity for gen- 


erations of readers. While 
they're not the persistent focus 
of his work, it’s easy to see 
what people responded to in 
them. They're warped, yet 
friendly; an eccentric presence 
within an often threatening 
framework. His mise en scene 
conjured the mildew of Victo- 
rian gothic conservatories, 
intimating that forgotten cus- 
toms, such as laying out the 
recently deceased in the front 
parlor, would not be consid- 
ered off-base to the maladjusted 
charactersin their hedge against 
the outside world. 

Verbally describing The 
New Yorker single-panel car- 
toons, with their interrelated 
captions and drawing, can be a 
flat, awkward proposition. It’s 
probably unnecessary in 
‘Addams’ case, anyway. Hissitu- 
ational cartoons, in themselves, are 
familiar icons. Just about everyone 
has seen his cartoon of ski tracks 
which run on both sides of the tree. 
He excelled at captionless "What's 
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“George! George! Drop the keys!” 


wrong with this picture?” cartoons, 
and drawings ofbizarre whimsy and 
surreality. 

Strikinga precarious balance of 
urbanity and malevolence, Addams 


showed us the banality of evil — in 
а perky, cheerful manner — which 
only made things worse. m 
*New Addams cartoons appeared in The 
New Yorker well айе his death. 
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A Contract with God 
1978 

WILL EISNER 

Will Eisner'sbreakout book A Con- 
tract With God and Other Tenement 
Stories has a contentious claim to be 
considered the first graphic novel. 
This makes itimportant asa histori- 
cal curiosity, but hardly accounts 
for its inclusion in this lis. Much 
more importantly, it marks a master 
craftsman’s first attempt to turn the 
comics medium from genre-based 
storytelling to straight, literate fic- 
tion. As great as all those old Spirit 
stories are, Contract is Eisner show- 
ing us comics can be art and 
self-expression as well as entertain- 
ment. 

The book collects four tales 
of urban life in a seamless blend of 
social realism and melodrama. Set 
in the same building in a New 
York Jewish ghetto, these stories 
fictionalize events Eisner remem- 
bers happening around him during 
his childhood. In the title piece, 
Frimme Hersh believes he is fa- 


vored by God until the death of his 
daughter, which he interprets as 
God's betrayal. Hersh becomes a 
financial success, but his 
faith prevents him from 
happiness. In an ironic 
twist, Hersh regains his 
faith butis then seemingly 
struck down by а God 
angered at Hersh’s pre- 
sumptions. 

In "The Street 
Singer,” a failed opera diva 
seduces the title character 
and plans to live out her 
failed dreams by guiding 
the younger man's career. 
The two are clearly using 
one another for their own 
purposes but manage to 
give one another hope in 
their otherwise bleak lives. 
Born losers, the star- 
crossed pair become lost 
from one another in the 
big city and never get the 
opportunity to pursue 
their dreams. “The Su- 
per” manages to arouse 


sympathy for a grouchy, porn-ad- 
dicted building manager who lusts 
after a young tenant. Eisner is not 
interested in heroes and 


COULD YER 
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LITTLE NOURISHMINT 


MR. HERSH? HOW ABOUT d 


ALITTLE HOT SOUP? 
тти. DO Yer GOOD 
Hi 


andthe characteristics which would 
make the man repugnant in most 
stories are coupled with vulner- 
ability and humanity. In the final 
story, “Cookalein,” Eisner 
casts his sympathetic eye 
for human foibles on a 
group of urban residents 
summeringin the country 
who grope about in 
clumsy searches for love, 
sex and social advance- 
ment. 

The specificity of set- 
ting lends authenticity to 
the universality of 
] Eisner’s concerns, which 
include love, loss, alien- 
ation, hope and despair. 
Eisner's formal creativity 
and mastery of atmo- 
sphere invest these tales 
with emotional power. 
The novelty of the format 
aside, A Contract With God 
isamovingand compelling 
book, and the masterpiece 
ofone ofthe medium's first 


true artists. oa 
eo 
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no.56 
Julius Knipl, Real Estate 
Photographer 
1988-Present 
BEN KATCHOR 
I don't know if every one of Ben 
Katchor's Julius Knipl, Real Estate 
Photographer strips is comprised of 
eight panels, four on the top and 
four on the bottom, but I suppose 
they must be. That same drudge- 
like layout week after week seems 
all too fitting a reflection of the 
generally mundane surroundings in. 
which the events rountinely un- 
fold. Moreover, the plain layout 
reminds us to look deeply at the 
content of the strip itself, to recog- 
nize thatthe significance resides not 
on the surface but in the constant 
evolution ofminor details thatcome 
to light when you care to examine 
the seemingly quotidian long 
enough to find real beauty. 
Katchor'sstripisa celebration of 
the mundane and the ordinary. Every 
week he takes his readers into ordi- 
nary lives in a quest for the subli 
‘The breakfast special the vacant lot, 


the souvenir program, these are 
the bases for some of the most 
spectacular ruminations on life 
ever to grace the comics page. 
For make no mistake about it, 
these are spectacular strips. 
Katchor's inventive use of fram- 
ing, his sketchy, sometimes 
hesitant linework and his confi- 
dent washes conspire to create 
one ofthe most visually arresting 
strips in decades. When his artis 
combined with his sly, subtle 
pacing the result is never over- 
powering but it can often take 
your breath away just the same 
Julius Knipl, Real Estate 
Photographeris, without a doubt 
in my mind, the most literate, 
intelligent and consistently im- 
portant weekly comic strip to 
haveemerged since Feiffer. That 
so few papers and readers have 
recognized that fact at this point. 
is only an indicator of how 
oblivious people become when 
they fil tosearch forthesignifi- 
cance of what's right in front of 
their noses. 


AROUND THE TWENTY~FIFTH OF 
EACH MONTH, A SENSE OF 
IMPERMANENCE PERVADES 


Questionsin asubversively accesible 


The "Frank" stories format. It also offers some indelible 


1992-Present 
JIM WOODRING. 
Perched midway between cute and 
terrifying, Jim Woodring’s "Frank" 
stories put a lunatic spin on the famil- 
iar “funny animal” tradition. These 
mute, enigmatic fables, starring Frank 
—abucktoothed anthropomorph of 
uncertain species — have a disturbing 
yet addictive quality, redolent of 
dreams, at once charming and alittle 
bit off. Frank's world, an oneiric 
physcape of wavy lines and fluid, 
sensuous shapes, breeds horrors and 
‘wonders in equal measure. 
Through these tories Woodring 
explores desires, frustrations, and fears- 
common things-in a suggestive, 
vaguely allegorical way which makes 
every insight fresh and acute. Within 
his handsome, lovingly rendered 
drawings (or behind them, or be- 
tween?) lurk metaphysical queries of 
the most disorienting sort. The 
"Frank" series offers Woodring a 
seemingly inexhaustible premise, one 
which allows him to broach the Big 
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supporting characters, among them 
Frank's aptly-named antagonist, 
“Manhog,” and faithful companion 
animal, “Pupshaw.” 

The “Frank” canon is rela- 
tively small — most of it can be 
foundintwo books, Frankand Frank 
Vol. 2, compiled from several series 
— but presents a discernible pattern 
ofdevelopment. Recentstoriessuch 
as“Gentlemanhog” and "Pushpaw" 
have retreated from the occasional 
graphic cruelty of earlier tales, but 
have gainedin length and complex- 
ity. All of the "Frank" stories, 
though, are alarming in some way. 
Thebestofthem either hintatsome 
deep, essential dread-there's one set 
ina crypt fall of mummified Franks, 
for instance-or stick pins in our 
sense of accomplishment, as in 
“Frank and the Truth about Pleni- 
tude.” They are shaggy-dog stories 
їп the best sense: elusive, provok- 
ing, and deeply puzzling, 
representing a beautiful union of 
style and subject. = 


no.54 

The EC Horror Comics 
1950-1955 

EDITED BY AL FELDSTEIN 
ANDJOHNNYCRAIG —. 
Created, with more than a dash of 
calculation and cynicism, by Will- 
iam M. Gaines to save the faltering 
comic book outfit he had inherited 
from his father, EC Comics’ three 
continuing horror titles — Tales 
from the Crypt, Vault of Horror, and 
Haunt of Fear — generated sacks of 
money (for its publisher), heaps of 
outrage (from its detractors), and 
undying loyalty (from its fans) until 
the company was virtually destroyed. 
by the forces of decency (astory that 
need not to be told here) 

No comic book company, 
before or since, has maintained such 
а high standard of graphic excel- 
lenceas EC—and the horror comics 
boasted some of the best artists even 
within EC. Jack Davis's southern- 
fried bigfoot style routinely curdled 
laughter into terror; Graham Ingels’ 
putrescent detail gave a tactile im- 
pact to his tales of ghouls and 


decomposing corpses; and 
Johnny Craig (who also 
wrote many of his own 
stories, and took over the 
editorial reins on Vault of 
Ното) trumped them all 
by presenting the most 
awful occurrences in such 
clean and tidy strokes that 
the horror seemed to leak. 
‘out between the panels. (As 
a result, a Craig axe-in- 
the-head panel seemed to 
carry more of a jolt than 
any graphic disembowel- 
ment from the pen of his 
peers.) Reed Crandall, 
George Evans, and even 
the maligned JackKamen, while not 
as distinctive, insured that no EC 
horror story was drawn with any- 
thing less than superlative skill, and 
the occasional surprise appearance 
by an Al Williamson or a Bernard 
Krigstein (or, on the writer's side, 
Ray Bradbury!) kept things hop- 
ping 

Frequently formulaic (bad per- 
son gets ironically appropriate 


ARL STANDS BEFORE WILMA, THE 
GLEAMING AXE THAT HE 
TAKEN FROM HIS BAG IN HIS HANI 


JUST 


I'M GOING TO 
KILL YOU, 


comeuppance), often ludicrously 
overwritten, and knee-jerkingly 
transgressive toa fault, the EC hor- 
ror comics remain compelling and 
influential halfa century after their 
initial release. Their mixture of 
campy comedy (typified by the cack- 
ling, pun-crazy “hosts” who narrated 
every story) and unflinching, grisly 
horror has been endlessly copied — 
in other comics, on TV, and on the 
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YOU'RE A FOOL, 
WILMA DID YOU 


COULD LOVE YOU? 
DID YOU? YOU'RE 
ALMOST FORTY. I'M 
TWENTY-SEVEN. IT 
WASN'T YOU, WILMA! 
IT WAS YOUR MONEY... 


silver screen — but never with the 
panache and freshness of those pulpy 
pamphlets. In fact, even if their am- 
bitions may not have been as great, 
they offen remain more compul- 
sively readable than Feldstein's 
(somewhat) more serious-minded 
Venturesinto socially consciouscrime 
fiction (Crime and Shock SuspenStories) 
and science fiction (Weird Scenceand 
Weird Fantasy). 


no.53 
The Editorial 
Cartoons of Herblock 
1929-Present 
HERBLOCK — 0 0 
In the field of editorial cartooning, 
the 20th century belongs to one 
man: Herbert Block, who has been 
signing his cartoons since 1929 with 
the name "Herblock." At 20, 
Herblock's pointed barbs at politi- 
cians and otherscalawags graced the 
pages of the Chicago Daily News. 
Even then, his drawings demon- 
strated a mastery of the conventions 
ofthe political cartoon, Hisblend of 
boldlinesandcrayon-based shading 
matured over ће decades, but draw- 
ings from the days of Herbert 
Hoover and Hindenberg are still 
recognizably Herblock’s 

The early '30s brought 
Herblock to Cleveland, where һе 
drew exclusively for syndication at 
NEA. Curiously, as the decade 
wore on, Herblock grew more lib- 
eral as his syndicate's politics 
became increasingly conservative. 
By the late "30s, the syndicate shrank 


the size of his cartoons, and be- 
grudgingly waited out the term of. 
his contract. But in 1939, the car- 
toonist won the first of his three 
Pulitzer Prizes, and he became the 
NEA's darling again. After serving 
in the military during World War 
П, Herblock joined the Washington 
Post in 1946, where he has re- 
mained since. 

There are few cartoonists any- 
more who draw in anything 
remotely like Herblock’s style. 
Moreover, there are even fewer 
cartoonists who are as effective. Like 
the great editorial cartoonists of the 
19th century such as Nast, Daven- 
port, McDougall, and Keppler, 
Herblock's cartoons clarify issues to 
the public and eam the ire of his 
targets. The "50s saw Herblock cru- 
sading against the mud-slinging 
hate-mongers and red-baiters; he 
wasresponsible for coining the word 
“McCarthyism.” 

Herblock's power as a car- 
toonist made itself clear during the 
Nixon era, when he frequently 
pointed an accusing finger at the 
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White House, earning the 
President's hatred anda place on the 
“Enemies List.” Approaching 90, 


Herblock still chronicles the out- 
rages of today, with a clear view of 
outrages that came before. ви 
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no.52 
It's A Good Life, 
If You Don't Weaken 
1993-1996 

SETH 

But why Detail? 

It's true that Seth 
pulled the wool overthe 
eyes of an inordinate 
number of readers with 
his “autobiographical” 
novel It’s A Good Life, If 
You Don’t Weaken when 
it was originally serial- 
ized in Palooka- Ville. By 
keeping secret the fact 
that Kalo, the cartoonist 
for whom Seth searches 
throughout the novel, 
was a literary device, he 
probably sent hundreds 
of readers to poring 
through old copies of 
1950s gag anthologies, 
all in a quest to 
some evidence of the 
ever-elusive Kalo. 

Admititthough, it's 
a pretty pleasant image: 


the cartoonist, whose enthusiasm for 
old-style gag cartooning is so great 
that it literally oozes from every line 
he puts on the page, writes a book 
that compels an audience large 

different to that aspect of comics’ 


Webster, Frise, Pont, Gray, 
Hokinson--all of them. All gone. 
Nothing lefkof them--just some, 
yellowing, brittle cartoons. 


history to spend hours of their time 
in a fruitless search to learn more 
about a fictional character by exam- 
ining the real history of the medium. 
It's not just clever, it’s brilliant and 
it’s what makes the book such a 


stunning accomplishment. 

Well, that and the fact that it’s 
so elegantly drawn and supremely 
paced. I's A Good Life, If You Don’t 
Weakenisa book with such an air of 
quietude that you feel as if you can 
almost believe that the 
seasons are changing as 
you sit and read the 
story. Just as you be- 
lieve that Kalo really did 
make it big for that one 
shining momentin The 
New Yorker. 

Still, I don’t know 
why he had to break the 
spell on the greatest 
comic ever written 
about comics ina men's 
magazine like Details 
that wouldn't recog- 
nizea talentlike Kalo's 
tosave their lives. Ide- 
ally, Seth might have 
said nothing for the 
rest of his life and we 
all could have looked 
for Kalo together, for- 
ever. вв 


по.5 1 

The Alec Stories 
1981-Present 

EDDIE CAMPBELL 

Eddie Campbell started his curious 
autobiographical storiesabout “Alec 
McGarry” in 1981 and they con- 
tinue to the present. He may have 
been the first cartoonist to illustrate 
the slacker lifestyle — Alec is an 
over-educated character working 
in a dead-end job and spending all 
his time drinking in pubs. But don't 
hold that against Campbell. These 
are great stories, majestic documents 
ofsmallevents. Campbell's unlabored 
approach to storytelling draws you 
in. Even when he writes about mis- 
ery and despair, as in Graffiti Kitchen, 
there is always a deceptively diary- 
like feel to the work. 

I say deceptive, because the sto- 
ries have a structure. They exist in 
service to their characters — Alec, 
Danny Grey, Penny, Jane, Georgette, 
etc. — and these characters are given 
flesh the same way an oil painter uses 


ghzes. Each new appearance or vi- 
gnette adds a little more detail to the 


90 


character until finally a full-fledged 
personality — complex and irreduc- 
ible — emerges. The stories, such as 
they are, are almost invisible in this 
proces. Theyinevitably describe thearc 
of a relationship — the rise and fll of 
Alec's fiendships and love afairs with 
Danny, Penny, Jane and Georgette. But 
the means of describing these cycles isso 
discursive that one might not even see 
the big picture at fist. 

Campbell's drawing likewise 
seems exceedingly casual. The early 
Alec stories have zip-2-tone, so at 
least the reader knows Campbell 
went over them tvice. But there is 
probably no artist who haseverused 
zip-a-tone in such an impressionist 
way as Campbell. In Graffiti Kitchen, 
he drops the zip and the work be- 
comes pure handwriting. Each panel 
reads as if it were dashed off on a 
notepadasthe events described were 
unfolding. The drawing has an ex- 
pressive urgency (even thought the 
story has atypically stately pace) that 
perfectly matches the heightened 
emotions depicted. 

Alec continues to pop up— in 


the lighthearted Dance of Lifey Death 
and most recently in a story being 
serialized in Dee Vee. This is strong 


work, and will no doubt sit com- 
fortably with the brilliant work 
Campbell has done before, am 


TO ME, THESE ARE THE. 

“NICE SCENES'- | MADE MENTAL 
PICTURES, AND SOMETIMES PHOTOS 
WHEN | TOOK TO HAVING A SMALL 
CAMERA HANDY - THE GANG вот 

USED To IT AND AFTER A WHILE 
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no.50 


Tantrum 


1979 

JULES FEIFFER 

At 42, family man Leo Quog has 
had enough of responsibility, of 
maturity, of "No give. No give. No 
give.” So one night, like Gregor 
Samsa with a Peter Pan complex, 
Leo makes himself two years old 
again. What follows is a journey 
that would daunt any adult, never. 
minda child: Leo proceeds to aban- 
don his family, tries to return to his 
parents, seeks help from his siblings, 
and even encounters an enclave of 
othertwo-year-oldadults. Asit tums 
out, Leo can't help acting like an 
adult, though that doesn’t always 
mean he’s behaving maturely when 
he does so. The most memorable 
sequence occurs when Leo seeks 
out his brother's estranged wife, 
Joyce. A whole other mind/body 
corruptionis in evidence with Joyce: 
lost in body-image issues, desper- 
ately wishing, "If I could be all 
essence and no body..." The sick, 
sick, sick codependency is fleshed 


outbetween the two to 
excellent effect — and 
not without a touch of 
empathy for both char- 
acters. 

Feiffer had previ- 
ously explored the role 
of childhood in a sup- 
posedly mature world: 
1959's "Munro," his 
first extended comic | 
story, wasabouta child 
accidentally dratedinto 
the military. Published 
20 years later, Tantrum 
is Feiffer at the height 
ofhis powers, and the graphic novel 
format allows him a scope and bra- 
vura that only amplifies the 
achievement of his weekly strip. 
Each panel takes up a whole page, 
allowing Feiffer to fill out the world 
around his characters (a luxury he 
often eschewsin his strip) and create 
highly dramatic images. Leo is often 
drawn small to emphasize his meta- 
morphosis, but there are panels 
where the outsized emotions and 
ego of our anti-hero are reflected in. 


the choice of angles. Feifer's dis- 
tinctive monologue rhythms remain 
very much in evidence, an incanta- 


tory exposure of modern 
non-communication. Even when 
facing each other, people rarely hold 
anactual dialogue in Feiffer’s works: 
they compare their relative lots in 
life, they antagonize without hear- 
ing the otherside, but rarely do they 
desire to connect. Consider Leo's 
brother upon meeting his de-aged 
sibling: “Leo! Good to see ya! 
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Lookin’ good. Lost 
weight. Got a hair 
piece. Fabulous! Miss 
Swallow, two 
Pertiers.” 

Narcissism is just 
one flaw, and Feiffer 
delights in all the con- 
tradictions of human 
behavior. The advice 
Leo gives a real child 
remains indisputable: 
"Don't mature! Ma- 
ture people do the shit 
work!” But where are 
the mature people in 
this story? At best, maturity is a 
fleeting moment of grace and not a 
consistent attitude. This lesson is 
writ large in the ending. Is it a 
positive tum ofevents, isita confir- 
mation of our worst fears? It's leftup 
to us to decide. After all, what 
matters mostin Tantnumis the com- 
edy ofhuman passions. Andas Feiffer 
so often reminds us, such passions 
are frequently misleading, rarely po- 
litically correct, and never as obvious 
as we think. m 


no.49 
Understanding Comics 
1993 

SCOTT MCCLOUD _ 
When the venerable Will Eisner 
(see entries #15 and #57) offered 
his insightful Comics and Sequential 
Art (1985), he addressed the student 
and the academic with a hard-won 
how-to of explanations and ex- 
amples that focused on the 
mechanicsofthe vehicle. Eight years 
later, in Understanding Comics, Scott 
McCloud used comics to explain 
comics and, in effect, slipped the 
reader behind the wheel ofthe pow- 
erful and stylish medium. He 
congenially chatted aboutthe wholly 
unique properties and wonderful 
accessories possible even while con- 
tinually revealing the dazzling 
scenery that panel-by-panel narra- 
tive provide. 

Using the vernacular to expli- 
cate the vernacular was an audacious, 
yet ultimately self-validating tech- 
nique. For matters both 
philosophically ambitious and pre- 
cisely concrete, McCloud not only 


posited but effectively demonstrated 
comics’ ability to convey and capti- 
vate. His topic may have attracted 
the attention of the cartoon 
cognoscenti, but it was ће comics 
format that provided the hook for 
casual readers. In deference to both 
audiences, McCloud made his trea- 
tise incisive, inclusive, democratic, 
and accessible, opening up the in- 


vestigation of mysteries to common 
sense, common speech, and master- 
ful comics. Even as he exposed the 
tricks of the magical medium, he 
magnified the artistry involved. As 
the discussion progressed, McCloud 
proved congenial yet intellectually 
rigorous, a cartooning cross between 
Will Rogers and Umberto Eco. 
While the book may tum down 


some roads there was no great need to 
travel, the real disappointment is that 
McCloud's ruminations have yet to 
be met — atleastin print — with the 
analysis and vigor they deserve. Per- 
haps that’s why he's self-propelled 
and pulling away: his next book pro- 
jectedas Reinventing Comic, rethinking 
the "Invisible Art" he'd so freshly 
fleshed out and animated. әк 
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no.48 

The Cartoons of 

James Thurber 
1927-1961 

JAMES THURBER 

James Thurber is а towering figure 
in American comedy, responsible 
formoving comic writingintocom- 
mon, everyday speech from the 
baroque rhythms and dialect humor 
that dominated the previous cen- 
tury. His comic persona of the 
put-upon everyman struggling to 
deal with a strange and often harsh 
world — perhaps best used in The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty — has 
become a comerstone of American 
comedy both written and spoken 
On top of that, Thurber’s influence 
came via wonderfully skillful writ- 
ing, practically inventing the casual 
first-person essay as an avenue for 
sublime artistic expression. It is al- 
most imposible to overestimate 
Thurber's importance. 


Thurber was also a terrific, 
natural cartoonist, despite a frustrat- 
ing eye affliction (resulting from a 
boyhood accident). Cartoon art 


could be found in nearly all of his 
works, and sometimes, in the case 
ofthe great comics shortstory “The 
Last Flower,” take it over entirely. 
Thurber once said of his own car- 
tooning, “My drawings have been 
described as pre-intentionalist, 
meaning that they were finished 
before the ideas for them had oc- 
curred to me. [shall not. 
argue the point." 

Thurber's car- 
toons are particularly 
valuable for two rea- 
sons. The first is that 
they explicate his views 
in а different way than 
any of his workin other 
media. Seeing the 
“Thurber Man” is quite 
a diferent thing than 
reading about him; and 
the dynamicinteraction 
between such static fig- 
uressays volumesabout 
criticism ‘Thurber has 
received about the way 
women are treated in 
his essays. In one great 


single-panel cartoon, a shocked 
visitor is introduced to a family 
that includes a deranged person 
on top of a bookcase with the 
words, “That’s my first wife up 
there, and this is the present Mrs. 
Harris.” The cartoon is funny; 
even in the hands ofa skilled prose 
stylist like Thurber, that could 


Women's С. H. 


come across as incredibly cruel in 
print. Thurber was also one of the 
first great casual minimalists of 
comics, who understand how to 
simplify figures for the sake of 
characterization. If style is the 
cartoonist’s voice, it could be said 
that Thurber helped change that 
into the vernacular as well. тз 


no.47 
The Buddy 
Bradley Stories 
1986-1998 
PETER BAGGE 
Thesuccess of Peter Bagge's Buddy 
Bradley stories — starting with the 
Bradley Family stories in Neat Stuff 
and continuing through Hate — is 
due in large part to the 
strength and familiar- 
ity of his characters. 
Despite (or pethaps 
because of) Bagge's 
aggerated art 
style, Buddy Bradley 
and his family, friends, 
hangers-on and oddi- 
ties provide an almost 
painful reflection of 
people we know and 
see in our everyday 


ove 


lives; sometimes even 
ourselves. To read Hate 
and Neat Stufistostare 
into a hilarious, dark 
and only slightly dis- 
torted portrait of 
modern America. 


өө 


Such familiarity is important 
to comedy, especially comedy that 
depends upon a large and continu- 
ing group of characters. Bagge's 
work with the Bradleys differs from 
his other work (such as Martini Ba- 
ton) and the work of other “gag” 
cartoonists in that the laughs are not 
builtaround punch lines butaround 


оң, SO. WE'RE RESORTING 


NOW, EH? 


TO NAME-CALLING: 
WELL I AIN'T NO SEXIST 
AND YOU KNOW IT 


the characters, their reactions to 
their surroundings and the com- 
pany they're forced to keep. Bagge's 
genius lies in the fact that readers 
identify with characters that offen 
behave like greedy, lustful, immoral, 
indecent slobs. Bagge is not only 
one of the most distinctive cartoon- 
ists to come down the pike, he's 
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hands-down one of the comic 
industry's best writers. 

With the Buddy Bradley stories, 
Bagge created some of the most fully 
realized, three-dimensional characters 
in comics. The fict that they often 
behave like jerks or worse only makes 
themall the more funny and recogniz- 
able. What does that say about us? ew 


АМО WHAT- 

EVER GAVE YOU 

THE IDEA THAT 
ІМ А 
RACIST? 


no.46 

Cages 

1990-1998 

DAVE MCKEAN 

Tt took several years, two publishers 
and 500 pages to complete, but it 
was more than worth the waitin ће 
end. Cages, Dave McKean's explo- 
sive graphic novel, is one of those. 
artistic achievements that you're 
compelled to stand back from and 
just marvel at. 

Really, it should be a total 
mess. Whatstarts routinely enough 
as а tale about a small group of 
artists (a painter, a musician, a 
writer) all living in one London 
apartment building explodes into 
а vast canvas of dreams, stories, 
lies and hallucinations. As reality 
shifts and is shifted time and again 
McKean similarly unleashes his 
prodigious artistic talents, pulling 
out all the stops — linework, oils, 
photos, mixed media, full color, 
duotone, you name it — in an 
effort to find new ways of com- 
municating in the comics form. 
Seemingly building as he goes 


along McKean presents a densely 
structured narrative spiked with 
odd angles, baroque visual treat- 
and deceptively 
unmapped extensions. But you 
know what? In the end it all 
holds together. 

More than that, it actually 
works. Sure it's wild and often out 
of control. But at the same time it's 
some of the smartest and most el- 
egant cartooning of the decade. 
Some ofitseemsslapdash and rushed, 
while other parts seem coldly calcu- 
lated and deliberate. And that's the 
way it should be. This is, after all, a 
book about creation and creation 
occurs in all sorts of unexpected 
ways from the spontaneous to the 
controlled. 

The success of Cages rests in 
the fact that McKean is one of the 
тие cartoonists with such a wide 
variety of visual tricks that he could 
pull offsuch a display. I can think of 
few cartoonists who could have 
pulled offa book as big and bold and 
brash as this one. But I'm certainly 
ghd that I can think of one. вв 


ments 


no.45 
Paul Auster’s City of Glass 
1994 


PAUL KARASIK AND 
DAVID MAZZUCCHELLI — — 
Тез rare that any adaptation of a 
well-written novel lives up to the 
standard set by the original and 
comic books have not had a history 
marked by stunning successes in this 
arena, Except, perhaps, for one. 

Paul Karasik and David 
Mazzucchelli's adaptation of Paul 
Auster’s short detective novel City 
of Glass not only lives up to the 
promise of the original text but ako 
asks to be taken seriously alongside 
it. Paul Auster's City of Glass, as the 
Avon-published comic is known, 
does not merely render Auster's 
text visually but actively brings new 
metaphors to the surface by plumb- 
ing the novel's depths to а degree 
heretofore unheard of in a comic 
book literary adaptation. 

Take, forexample, the lengthy 
expository monologue in which 
Peter Stillman tells his history to 
the protagonist, Quinn, Reading 


the text it is almost unimaginable 
visually, yet Mazzucchelli dives 
straight into Stillman's mouth to 
find mythic icons, reflections of 
primitive visual representations, and 
a tour de force presentation of sym- 
bols (a guitar, ink, a television) that 
are stand-ins for direct face-to-face. 
communication. With these pages 
Mazzucchelli suggests, in a fashion 
more directthan Auster'stextalone, 


ой SEE, 
I AM 
INVENTING 
A NEW 
LANGUAGE, 


the inability of Stillman and Quinn 
to communicate one to one. The 
discussion is always mediated, al- 
ways partial because their 
experiences of language (one a 
writer, the other raised in absolute 
solitude) are so totally at odds. In 
y Mazzucchelli has made 
the copy in this instance superior 
to the original 

If there is one drawback to 


every w. 


онол 


Paul Auster's City of Glas it is that 
the remaining parts of the trilogy 
(Ghosts and The Locked Room) 
haven't received similar treatment. 
Without them, the story remains 
incomplete. Nonetheless, if the 
comic book gives up something for 


its lack of suc ins much 
more with the addition of David 
Mazzucchelli’s skillful and thought- 


provoking artwork 
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no.44 
The Idiots Abroad 
1982-1987 

GILBERT SHELTON AND 
PAUL MAVRIDES. 

Some say great works of art should 
be timeless. Here's one that's not 
only dated, it's dated twice over. 
and works wonder- 
fully for that reason. 
As 1960s hippie 
throwbacks hurled 
into the cruel world 
of the 1980s, can the 
Fabulous Furry Freak 
Brothers survive? Idi- 
ots Abroad is the only 
Freak Brothers epic, 
spanning three issues 
ofthe slower-than-er- 
ratic comic. Thatalone 
couldmakeitthe great- 
est Freak Brothersstory 
ever, but the length of 
the story is matched by 
thescope ofthe Broth- 
crs’ travels —and that, 
in turn, is matched by 
the scope of Shelton 


no.43 
The Amphigorey Books 
1972, 1975, 1983 
EDWARD GOREY 
The three volumes that collect 
more than three dozen individual 
books by Edward Gorey — 
Amphigorey, Amphigorey Too, 
Amphigorey Also — are such a 
bounty that it's difficult to imag- 
ine any comics fan finding them 
inessential. For close to five de- 
cades Gorey has been the dark 
side of the comics form to such 
exquisite effect that his name has 
become synonymous with an ap- 
proach to cartooning that is both 
cerebral and disquieting. 

Gorey's drawings, whether 
in the style of The Gilded Bat's 
relentless hatching or the 
sparsely adorned phrasing of the 
The Lavender Leotard, carry 
with them a sense of great 
weight. The faux-Victorian 
stylings bring to the page a 
solemnity that Gorey can spin 
in a myriad of ways. 

From ће playfully scary (The 


oo 


and Mavrides satire. 

What starts asan innocent trip. 
toscorecheap dope leads toa world- 
wide Freak diaspora. Fat Freddy is 
abducted by soccer players and trav- 
elsthroughout Europe being chased 
by terrorists (who are in tum pur- 
sued by the American military), be- 


Wuggly Ump) to the scarily per- 
verse (The Curious Sofa), from 
the whimsically morbid (The 
Bug Book) to morbidly whimsi- 
cal (The Ghastlyerumb Tinies) 
Gorey catches a mood of inno- 
cence and dread better than any 
cartoonist before or after him. 

Gorey would be a first rate 
illustrator if that were all that he 
did (and he does do that from 
time to time), but add on top of 
his drawing skills the fact that 
Gorey's books are undisputably 
amongst the most literate com- 
ics to have found their way to 
the page (reread The Unstrung 
Harp, his first work, ifyou doubt 
me) and you end up with a most 
astonishing talent. 

Gorey's changed publish- 
ersata ferocious pace in the past 
and as a consequence most of 
his original books are almost 
impossible to find in print. But 
the Amphigorey collections rec- 
tify that problem admirably. 
Make no mistake: these books 
are essential reading. ва 


friending the eccentric genius Pablo 
Pegaso and searching desperately 
for some decent American food. 
Freewheelin’ Franklin heads to Cen- 
tral America where he deals with 
survivaliss, banana republic dicta- 
tors and pirates. And in the genius 
stroke that would eventually tie to- 
gether the chaos, 
Phineas heads to the 
Mideast and becomes 
the head of a world- 
wide religion move- 
ment called 
Fundaligionism (“It 
soundslike fun... ithas 
a fund... it's got that 
old-time "ligion....") 
whose followers re- 
peatedly sing out, 
"Hallelojah-gobble!" 

The countercul- 
ture paranoia for au- 
thority rings true as 
greed — for money, 
power, soccer-shaped 
bombs — is rendered 
ridiculously threaten- 
ing and taken to the 


illogical extreme of a New World 
Order government. The notion that 
organized religion is the tool of an 
international shadow cabinet has 
been expressed before (often by 
those with the same recreational 
habits as the Freaks), but Shelton 
has а gift for taking such conspiracy 
theories and making them hilarious 
extensions of his characters. As do 
all great satirists, he doesn't play fair 
with his targets but shows why fair- 
ness wouldn't make sense anyway. 
Moreover, his delight in putting his 
main trio through their paces re- 
mains unabated: somehow, the 
Freak brothers continue to amuse 
with theirindividual quirks and idi- 
ocies. Though Phineas tums Freddy 
and Franklin into the ultimate Re- 
naissance men, the duo turn their 
back on the Freak World Orderand 
bringthe complex weave ofplotlines 
to а glorious crashing finale. The 
Freaks shall Freaks remain, it would 
seem — and hopefully will con- 
tinue to be counterculture throw- 
backs well into the next millenium, 
Hiallelujah-gobble, indeed, тм 


The Journalist surveys the slaughter, 


The best in years without a doubt; 


He pours himself a gin-and-water 


And wonders how it came about. 
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no.42 

Ghost World 

1993-1997 

DAN CLOWES — 0 
With his graphic novella Ghost 
World, Daniel Clowes brilliantly 
bridges the gap between twostyles of 
independent comics: smartass 
fannybooks like his own Eightball 
and character-driven autobiographi- 
calcomics. Whatemergesisa modern 
comics masterpiece, a hilarious and 
affecting coming-of-age story. 

Two wickedly funny teenaged 
girls, Enid and Rebecca, struggle 
with sex, identity, loss of inno- 
cence, and those eternal adolescent 
questions: “What should we do 
now?” and “What should I do with 
mylife?” Enid might be going offto 
college. Rebecca might wilt with- 
out her. Both might be in love with 
their quiet friend Josh. 

This would be terribly pre- 
ciousandsentimentalifthese young 
women didn't think so fastand talk 
so sharp, like their clear forebears, 
Hopey and Maggie in Jaime 
Hernandez's Love & Rockets sto- 


ries. Enid and Rebecca try to 
carve personae out of sheer 
attitude. But Clowes slices 
beneath the surface anger to 
show the sense of loss that 
haunts them, particularly 
Enid. The ghosts in her world 
are reminders of how much 
she has changed and will 
change, ghosts summoned by 
old toys, old clothes, old 
songs. Ghost World captures 
that painful frs flowering of 
nostalgia. Clowes reminds us 
that even the most perfect 
adolescent friendships are as 
brittle and fleeting as the pop. 
passions of our youth. 

The story marksa clever 
maturation for Clowes, from 
laughing at people to caring 
about characters who laugh 
at other people. He teases us 
with autobio elements — ће 
anagram name Enid Cole- 
slaw, the appearance of a 
"pervy" cartoonist named 


David Clowes —as if to say 
"There's a lot of truth here." 
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THESE AREN'T LIKE NORMAL CARTOONS -- 


STILL, I JUST 
HATE ANYBODY WHO 


WELL FUCK you-- 
LIKES CARTOONS: "- 


AT beret HE ISN'T 
SOME GUITAR — 
PLUNKIN' Mo RON! 


Ma 


amy iS1 


despite the too-rich dialogue, the 
story's emotional authenticity is 


neverin doubt. Simply put: You'll 
laugh, you'll cry. os 


no.41 
From Hell 
1989-1998 
ALAN MOORE AND 
EDDIE CAMPBELL 
Never mind who Jack the Ripper 
really was, Alan Moore tells us; 
he's just a “super-position,” a 
marker of possibilities. What 
Moore wants us to think about is 
this: how did the Whitechapel 
murders from a century ago de- 
fine the course of the 20th 
Century? In From Hell, the fin-de- 
siecle that the Ripper terrorized 
extends to the fin-de-millenium we 
now inhabit. Revealing the 
McGuffin for what it is, Moore 
carefully chose the identity of his 
Ripper and the conspiracy that 
surrounds his actions. From there 
the details of the actual murders 
are meticulously recreated and 
elaborated upon, illustrated in a 
compellingly researched and sub- 
Чу dramatic style by Eddie 
Campbell. 

From this fictionalized his- 
tory blooms the dark 


historiography, as a Pynchonesque 


eth century. Specific 
sequences stand out for 
the potent narrative mas- 
tery ofthis vision. There's 
Chapter Four's tour of 
London, mapping a his- 
tory of archetypal 
conflicts (patriarchy ver- 
sus matriarchy, the 
Dionysian versus the 
Appollonian) on the 
monuments, cathedrals 
and obelisks of the city 
Chapter Five's striking 
conception (literally) of 
Adolf Hitler, followed by 
a parallel narration of 
London life, high and 
low. Chapter Ten's hal- 
lucinatory dissection of 
both Marie Kelly and 
20ch Century anomie, 
followed by a similarly 
hypnotic hallucination 
marking the Ripper's 


style of connectednessis drawn out 
from the murders to the major 
events and attitudes of the twenti- 


death in Chapter 14. These make 
plain that From Hellis a masterpiece 
because it’s an audacious polemic, 
not despite it 


The text appendix accompa- 
nying each chapter established 
Moore's sources and intentions, of- 
ten in as fascinating a manner as he 


does in the actual story. 
Well penetrate | rhe second appendix, the 
its metaphors, comics-format “Dance of 
lay расе its 


the Gull-Catchers”, closed 

off the saga with a history 

structure of Ripperologists and 
thus Come 3t | Moore's own implication 
last upon its /| in a process which he 
Meaning. claims “has never been 
I befits about the murders, not the 
killer nor his victims. It's 

reat Work, || aboutus, Aboutourminds 
well read it | and how they dance.” 
par Moore sums up his most 
with accomplished, most am- 

bitious work, in this 

егт. confession. What he 
doesn’t talk about — 

what's best left for readers 

to discover — is the pas- 
sionandempathy he brings 

to his own dance, the ele- 

ments which make From 
Hallhismostaccomplished 

work to date. эн 
өө 
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no.40 
The Kin-der-Kids 


1906 
LYONEL FEININGER 


As а painter, Lyonel Feininger 
would eventually gamer the aes- 
thetic acclaim that ina better world 
would already have been his as а 
cartoonist. In each area of his сте- 
ative endeavors, Feininger was 
attuned to the preoccupations of 
the fine arts of his day, so much so 
thatbiographer and critic Hans Hess 
noted that a single comic strip se- 
quence “contains the problems of 
modem art in a pure form” as well 
asFeininger'sownsolutionstosame. 

What will strike contempo- 
rary readers of 1906's The 
Kin-der-Kids is a stunning burst of 
pictorial imagination informed by 
cultivated taste and executed with 
distinct flair. Today we get caught 
up by the colors and their bold 
combinations, the clever construc- 
tion ofpanel and page, the expressive 
line work, the stylized design, the 
purposeful exaggerations and dis- 
never be the 


The Editorial Cartoons 
of Pat Oliphant 
1964-present 

PAT OLIPHANT 

Pat Oliphant may be the most in- 
fluential editorial cartoonist since 
Thomas Nast, who is, forall practi- 
cal purposes, the father of American 
political cartooning. Arriving on 
these shores from his native Austra- 
lia in 1964, he proceeded to revise 
utterly the appearance and approach 
of American editorial cartooning. 
Deploying his pictures in the hori- 
zontal manner of the British (as did 
John Fischetti a little earlier but 
without quite the same impact), 
Oliphant drew with a juicy, raggedy 
brushline (reminiscent at first of 
Ronald Searle's) — not a grease 
crayon, then the petard of choice 
among American editorial сапооп- 
ists; and he sharpened his points with 
pungent sense of humor. At the 
time of his arrival on these shores, he 
said (with typically irreverent out- 
spokennes)), “American cartooning 
was а laughingstock among other 


өө 


wiser for the international 
artistic movements they re- 
flected. Instead we are carried 
away by the glorious full- 
page Sunday funnies with 
Feininger's remarkable crew 
of kid adventurers, dashing 
across the globe ina bathtub, 
chased by Auntie Jim-Jams 
and her dreaded bottle of 
medicinal fish ой. 

Despite its madcap na- 
ture, the strip radiates a 
gentleness and takes time to 
revel in wonder (commis- 
sioned, asit was, to serve asa 
commercial foil for the furi- 
ousrough-and-tumbleofthe 
Hearst funny pages). In that 
better world, it would have 
lasted more than 29 episodes. 

The Kin-der-Kids was 
survived by an even more 
gentle and wonder-filled 
strip by Feininger, Wee 
Willie Winkie's World. With 
its lyric and pervasive an- 
thropomorphism, sheltered-hamlet 
sensibilities, quieted graphic idio- 


cartoonistsin the world. All we ever 
saw was the Peace Dove with the 
scroll in its mouth, Hope coming 
over the hill, and the Rocky Road 
to prosperity. There was a stagna- 
tion one could see. Here was an 
audience that was really ready fora 


syncrasies, and close knit of muted, 
sympathetic colors, it endures as 


variety of new approaches.” 
Oliphant was quickly aped by nearly 
an entire generation of American 
cartoonists, who drew like him and 
tried to provoke their readers with 
comedy as wel as visual metaphor. 
An unanticipated by-product ofthis 


another all too short-lived fantasy 
land of the beatific. RK 


developmentis that moreand more 
editorial cartoonists in the Oliphant 
era resort to being simply funny 
instead of aiming their humor at a 
target, Oliphant, however, never 
lets up: his humor hits targets with 
terrifying accuracy. m 


“IF ONLY WE COULD HAUL IT AWAY SOMEPLACE 
AND WORK ON IT QUIETLY . . 
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no.38 
The 
Autobiographical 
Stories in Yummy Fur 
1988-1993 
CHESTER BROWN 
Foralltheir candor, Chester Brown's 
memoirs are remarkably discreet. 
These quiet, artfully-shaped stories, 
which recall both the urgency of 
Justin Green and the mundane par- 
ticularity of Harvey Pekar, exhibit 
economy, grace and a suggestive — 
even provoking — reticence. Be- 
neath theirquietsurfacesliesastrange 
disquiet, a probing restlessness which 
belies their fragile, minimalist draw- 
ings. Whatisleftunsaid often matters 
just as much as what gets put down 
оп paper. 

Sincetheiroriginal publication, 
these first-person stories have been 
shaped into three books: ‘The Play- 
boy, I Never Liked You, and The Little. 
Man (a miscellany of tales, some 
fictional). These three represent an 
extraordinary period ofdevelopment, 
as Brown subdued the extravagance 
of his early fantasies in favor of an 


DFi 
ро 


EISE DO EVERYTHING. 


equally provocative sense ofrestraint. 
Heisstillcapable of hocking disclo- 
sure, but, unlike the latter installments 
ofBrown'sfantasyopus Ed the Happy 
Clown, never tums aside important 
questions for the sake of a rude 
surprise. 

Brown's memoirs do more 
than bare private nastiness to the 
world: they treat ordinary, every- 
day encounters as occasions for the 
deepest questioning. For Brown, 
even the confused silences of ado- 
lescence are charged with moral 
significance — as shown, for in- 


BE GREAT FOR УОЏ-- 
CPOE, Ke 


stance, in the unsparing 
treatment of his failed 
teenage relationships in I 
Never Liked You. That 
book, which tums on the 
question ofspeech but cli- 
maxes with an awful, 
emotionally wrenchingsi- 
lence, is Brown's most 
affecting workto date, the 
masterwork toward which 
the earlier memoirs aim. 
Yet the earlier tales too 
are splendid, especially The 
Playboy and “Danny's Story.” 
The Playboy captures Chester's 
awkward formative experiences with 
middlebrow pomography: there is 
по genuine catharsis, only a closeted 
shame and, in time, a blank evacua- 
tion of feeling. Here Brown 
ingeniously divides himself into an 
adolescent character and a jaded adult 
narrator, the latter imaged asa hover- 
ing, bat-winged devil whose mocking 
commentary underscores the depth 
of Chester’sshame. “Danny's Story,” 
a boarding house anecdote, tums on 
the unwelcome intrusion ofa neigh- 
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bor whose sense of racial, cultural, 
and sexual identity is entirely at odds 
with Chester's; it's a small master- 
piece of minute observation, one 
which tums up some of Chester's 
least attractive qualities. (It ends with 
Chester biting his neighbor and sam- 
ming the door in his face) These 
stories wring significance from the 
smallest details. Taken in sequence, 
each successive story finds Brown 
doing more with less. 

Brown is not one to shy away 
from unpleasant detail, but seems to 
have little interestin makinga shtick 
out of his unflinching “honesty.” 
Each of his memoirs poses its own 
questions; each has its own thematic 
agenda andits own symmetry. They 
are all strong narratives, putting the 
lie to the idea that autobiography is 
for those who cannot construct real 
“stories.” Taken together, these sto- 
ries reveal an abiding interest in the 
‘ways people are shaped by their en- 
vironment. Brown's powers of 
observation and his ability to conjure 
an environment in all its specificity 
аге constant and breathtaking. ем 


no.37 
Doonesbury 

1970-1983; 1984-Present 
GARRY TRUDEAU —( _ 
Not because it's been famously 
dropped by the papers that carry 
it time and time again. Not be- 
cause it’s pushed more hot button 
issues than any daily strip before 
or since, Not because it's drawn. 
the ire of so many of its targets, 
from presidents to captains of in- 
dustry to entertainment figures 
and the news media. Not because 
it was the most topical comic 
strip of its day in the 1970s and 
remains so in the 1990s. But be- 
cause it is still the most fully 
actualized collection of charac- 
ters to hit the comics page in half 
a century, at least. 

Andstillit manages to be scan- 
dalous and subversive, agenda-set- 
ting and rhetoric-destroying, and 
aboveall еке, laugh-out-loud funny. 

It’s a testimony to Garry 
‘Trudeau’s vision that no matter what 
happens he seems to have a charac- 
ter ready to step into the situation. 


Want to take on Microsoft and the 
"90s go-go software culture? Not a 
problem: Trudeau already has an ad 
man and a science nerd in the cast. 
Want to tak about Nike abusing its 
overseas laborers? No problem: 
Trudeau already has not one but 
two recurring Vietnamese charac- 
ters. 

It's flexibility like that which 
has given Doonesbury the ability to 
remain constantly on the cutting 
edge of social change. Sure, some- 


times hindsight shows us that he 
was a little too close for parodic 
comfort (a Reagan meets Max 
Headroom shtick? The ’80s really 
were an inexplicable time), but for 
the most part the strip succeeds in 
finding the right mix of character 
driven comedy and sharp-witted 
mockery of the rich, powerful and 
ош of control. 

This past holiday season saw 
the release of the most essential 
Doonesbury collection yet: Bundled 


Doonesbury came complete with a 
CD-ROM collection ofmore than 
9000 of the daily strips, excerpts 
from the animated television spe- 
cial and other assorted gew-gaws 
for the technologically inclined. If 
only it had included the Duke 
action figure we could have 
countedit the best strip collection 
of all time. Instead, we may have 
to settle with calling Doonesbury 
the best daily strip of the past 
quarter century. вв 
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no.36 

Calvin & Hobbes 
1985-1996 

BILL WATTERSON 

“Funny kid” comic strips have been. 
а mainstay in newspapers for over a 
century, and Calvin & Hobbes was one 
ofthe best. As Garry Trudeau wrote, 
Bill Watterson delineated “childhood 
as it actually is, with its constantly 
shifting frames of reference.” Calvin 
the uncontrollable dreamer, Hobbes 
theromantic, occasionally pragmatic, 
predator-cum-stuffed tiger: Such was 
the stuff of dreams, Calvin's personal- 
ity, like his vocabulary, benefited from 
an adult perspective which exagger- 
ated ideas in order to explore them. 
Flights of fancy walked side by side 
with willful manipulation, brutal hon- 
esty, and manic energy. 

‘The artwork, too, had energy, 
especially the physical characteriza- 
tions; the words gave us punch 
lines, butthe pictures sold the jokes. 
Calvin & Hobbes also easily brought 
its comic and narrative timing into 
longer, multi-week story arcs with- 
out endless repetition or plodding 


action. We admired Calvin's broad 
imagination, butt was Watterson’s 
artwork which made that imagina- 
tion real. 

‘Watterson’s temperament also 
marks his work as significant. His 
refusal to merchandise the strip was 
probably financially foolish but ar- 
tistically admirable. After his fist 
(gasp!) sabbatical, he successfully cam- 
paigned to alter drastically the format 
of Sunday strips. Today, many car- 
toonists can thank Watterson for 
having an open (often small) canvas 
on which to produce comics which 
won't undergo editorial reformat- 
ting. Few, however, have used this 
space as productively or imagina- 
tivelyasdid Watterson himself. The 
final Sunday strip, a paean to the 
joys of childhood winter excur- 
sions, utilized chiaroscuro and 
abundant negative space to convey 
that it is, indeed, a magical world. 

Intelligent, charming, uncom- 
promising, and beautifully rendered, 
Calvin & Hobbes remains a bench- 
mark by which humor strips should 
be judged. « 


\F SOMETHING DOESNT 
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no.35 
The Spider-Man Comics of 
Stan Lee and Steve Ditko 
1962-1966 

STAN LEE AND STEVE DITKO_ 
The early Spider-Man com- 
ics offered а punch-drunk 
blend of domestic soap op- 
era, workplace comedy, 
futuristic technology, andsu- 
perhero fisticuffs. Stan Lee 
‘was in his element in writing 
athe tightly-wound teen sci- 
ence whiz who stumbles his 
way into the Marvel Uni- 
verse. Steve Ditko generated 
а storehouse of revelatory 
images — from the playful 
dance of Spidey's webbing 
to faces ofhard-nosed crimi- 
nal underlings. Today, the 
Spider-Man franchise hasbe- 
come a life support system 
forsome of the most annoy- 
ing compulsions of the 
comics industry. But that is 
no reason for turning our 
backs on what is surely one 
of the creative highlights of 


өө 


the Silver Age. 

One way of approaching these 
comics is through the inexpensive 
black-and-white reprint editions, 
which bring out Ditko's brooding 


faces, his euphoric bodies, and his 
increasingly bold butalwayscontrolled 
lines. Admittedly, these editions ob- 
scure the camivalaspect ofthe original 
12-cent comics. But their illusion of 
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transparency call attention to the vi- 
sual grammar that structures 
Spider-Man's movements as he un- 
coils across а room filled with 
dangerous men. They ao lend an 
appealing intimacy to Lee’s 
intricate secondary story arcs 
and his justly famous teen 
romance courtship scenes 
Pethaps the most sur- 
prising thing about the 
whole enterprise is that 
Ditko's maturing artistic 
aspirations and Lee's prefer- 
ence for light melodrama 
managed to achieve some 
sortofecstatic transcendence 
on the printed page. While 
their fundamental sensibili- 
ties may have been at odds 
they were both energized by 
the lesson that Spider-Man 
embodied — that “with great 
power comes great respon- 
sibility.” No doubt Marvels 
corporate owners kept this in 
mind as they cleaved main- 
stream comicsintoathousand 
pieces. кы 


no.34 

The Theatrical Caricatures 
of Al Hirschfeld 
1928-Present 

AL HIRSCHFELD — 0. 
For at least the last half of the 
century, one name has domi- 
nated the field of theatrical cari- 
cature in America. Although he 
stands virtually alone now, Al 
Hirschfeld is the last of a breed 
that proliferated in the earliest 
years of this century, prospered 
with the burdgeoning of maga- 
zine journalism, and reached its 
apotheosis in the '20s and '30s, 
particularly in the pages of Van- 
ity Fair, which gloried in full- 
color celebrity caricatures. 
Hirschfeld emerged from the 
pack when he began concentrat- 
ing on theatrical caricatures for 
New York newspapers in 1928; 
since 1943, exclusively for The 
New York Times. Some of his 
earliest efforts evoke the geo- 
metric patterning of Miguel 
Covarrubias (with whom the 
young Hirschfeld shared a studio 


їп the 1920s), the lilting line of 
Al Frueh as well as a penchant 
for using the full figure to cap- 
ture a likeness, and the embel- 
lishing complexities of Ralph 


Barton. But Hirschfeld soon de- 
veloped his own distinctive style, 
and for pure, flowing, linear ex- 
pression, no one has matched 
him. And in his cartoon tableaux 
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of the cast and ambiance of a 
production, he achieves sym- 
phonic compositons of ine, mass, 
texture, and shape, masterpieces 
in black-and-white, and in ren- 
dering action, 
particularly, his 
incomparable 
line achieves its 
ultimate expres- 
siveness, where 
single lines coil 
and spring in 
imitation of the 
performers’ mo- 
tion. Says the art- 
ist: “The problem 
ofplacing the right 
line in the right 
place hasabsorbed 
all of my interests 
across these many 
years... Tam still 


enchanted when 
an unaccountable 
line describes and 
communicates the 
inexplicable.” 
сн 


no.33 
Chester Gould's 
Dick Tracy 
1931-1977 
CHESTER GOULD 
Before Bob Kane's Batman made 
the quirky villain criminally chic, 
before Hollywood movies turned 
trench coats and fedoras into hero's 
garb, and before American detec- 
tives (at least the hardboiled sort) 
were known for brains as well as 
brawn, there was Dick Tracy, the 
quintessential, as his name an- 
nounces, "cop's cop." 
Strong, savvy, only 
menacingly silent, he was 
a classic (and classy) type 
їп the making since his 
first appearance in the 
Sunday, October4, 1931, 
edition ofthe Detroit Mir- 
ror. Distant cousin to Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle's 
Sherlock Holmesandin- 
fluenced by the bloody 
tales of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Dick Tracy the comic 
strip was a response to Al 


Capone's Chicago, where its cre- 
ator, Chester Gould, an Oklahoman, 
was living and working at the time. 
Initially pitched as “Phinclothes 
Tracy" to Captain Joe Patterson of 
the Chicago Tribune-New York News 
syndicate, the character was born to 
be, according to Gould, "a detec- 
tive in this country that would hunt 
[gangsters] up and shoot em down. 
Despite the efforts of mystery 
writers like Max Collins or true-to- 
Gould artists like Mike Kilian, the 
series today reads like a parody of 


itself, far removed from its neo- 
realistic, slightly futuristic pulp 
fiction origins. It's almost a dirty 
thing to say a comic is less than great 
because itis less than realistic. Yetas 
George Perry and Alan Aldridge 
observed ofthe strip atits bestin The 
Penguin Book of Comics, "The crimi- 
nals and crimes in Dick Tracy may 
be wildly exaggerated; his police 
work is sound and orthodox.” 
Because a work is ultra realistic, 
does that make it art or good? No. 
What makes good art is its truth, its 
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sentimentand the quality ofits expres- 
sion. Once Gould's skills as illustrator 
and storyteller grew to transcend his 
four-panel dailies, so, too, did the 
iconographic appeal of lis creation. 

In is introduction to The Cel- 
ebrated Cases of Dick Tracy 
1931-1951, Ellery Queen wrote: 
“Pictorially, Gould has a comic- 
book genius for drawing grotesquely 
caricatured faces and heads and for 
inventing grotesquely Dickensian 
character-names to match the faces 
and heads [to wit, The Brow, 
Flattop, Pruneface, B-B 
Eyes]. And Gould's plots 
Ё have all the excitement 
= and suspense of ‘thriller’ 
fiction. So Dick Tracy is 
blood-brother in the 
royal line of fictional de- 
tectives, andan authentic 
"first in the history ofthe. 
form." 

The original procedural 
detective offiction, heisas 
singular а creation as his 
yellow trench coatortwo- 
way wrist radio. ваз 
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no.32 
Jack Cole's Plastic Man 

1941-1950 

JACK COLE 

In Plastic Man (starting in Police 
Comics No. 1, August 1941), Jack 
Cole (1918-1958) demonstrated 
spectacularly how to combine su- 
perhero adventures 
with slapstick comedy 
to the detriment of 
neither. Itwastoprove 
aunique achievement: 
no one has success- 
fully revived the 
feature. Written and 
drawn by Cole, Plas- 
tic Man could stretch 
himselfinto any shape 
Or to any extremity at 
will. Extending his 
legs, he could stride 
across a town in a few 
steps; he could infil- 
trate the criminals’ irs 
by contortingintoany 
form. Part of the fun 
for the reader lay in 
discovering which of 


the accoutrements in the crook's 
hideout was Plas in disguise, ly- 
ing in wait for his prey. His 
rubber costume was dead give- 
away, of course: bright red 
long-sleeved tank suit with а 
wide yellow-and-black-striped 
belt. So all you had to do was to 


find the carpet or door or Orien- 
tal vase or easy chair that was red 
with yellow and black stripes, 
and, sure enough, the bad guy 
would get stuck in the carpet or 
couldn't open the door to flee ог 
be grabbed by the vase or envel- 
oped by the chair while sitting in 


it, and then Plastic Man would 
resume his normal shape and ar- 
rest the culprit. Cole's devices 
were both ingenious and humor- 
ous, but the chief hilarity of the 
stories lay in the profusion of 
sight gags with which Cole in- 
fected virtually every page. To 
add to the fun, the 
underworld itself 
seemed populated 
entirely by fugitives 
from animated car- 
toons, but — and this 
was Cole's great secret 
— Plastic Man was 
nevera figure offun or 
à comedian. Sur- 
rounded by burlesque 
comedy andaccompa- 
nied by а fat comic 
sidekick named 
Woozy Winks, Plas 
nonetheless took his 
crime-fighting seri- 
ously, and the 
combination gave the 
series its distinctive 
ambiance. nar 


no.31 
Poison River 
1988-1992; Revised 
on Collection, 1994 
GILBERT HERNANDEZ __ 
А failure as a series, a masterpiece in 
collected form, Gilbert Hemandez's 
Poison River tested the limits of the 
comic book serial over a dozen issues 
of Love & Rockets — a four-year haul. 
Sprawling in scope, this multigenera- 
tional novel took Gilbert back in 
time: its last page prefaces his fint 
Heartbreak Soup story, done years be- 
fore, but from an entirely different 
viewpoint — a breathtaking narra- 
tive coup. Before then, Poison River 
follows Luba (Gilbert'ssignaturechar- 
acter) through a violent, man's man's 
world of drug trafficking, political 
terror, police corruption, and sexual 
predation — a far cry from the bu- 
colic, woman-centered microcosm 
of Palomar in Heartbreak Soup. 
Gilbert puts Luba (and us) 
through the wringer — and takes 
pains to develop complex new char- 
acters along the way, characters 
deeply implicated in the novel's cor- 


o0 


rupted cultural landscape. Foremost 
among these are Luba’s mother, 
Maria, a skin-deep beauty whose 
perfection verges on 
self-parody, and 
Luba's husband Pe- 
ter, within whom 
chivalrous paternal- 
ism (Luba calls him 
“Daddy”)andaruth- 
less political will vie 
for position. 
Thesecharacters 
are bound by the de- 
mands of “business,” 
a bland euphemism 
for any sort ofbrutal- 
ity ratified by political 
and economic ambi- 
tion. Violence spreads 
— sometimes per- 
sonal, sometimes 
gauzed over by the 
language of com- 
merce. Peter, through 
an elaborate under- 
ground economy, 
helps deal drugs; his 
young wife cloistered 


by Peter's chauvinism, injects them. 
Deals are made, deferred, consum- 
mated; on one of them hinges the 


fate of Luba's firstborn. Against this 
savage backdrop, Gilbert highlights 
moments ofunexpected tenderness: 
characters do things 
you don't expect, for 
reasons darkly hinted 
at but nonetheless 
persuasive. 

Poison Rivers pages 
often skip back and 
forth through time 
withoutwaming,and 
stunning revelations 
come with ease— 
there are points in the. 
novel where offhand 
remarks force you to 
rethink all that has 
come before. Ba- 
roque, fragmented, 
and serialized at a 
glacial pace, Poison 
River proved too 
tough to follow in 
magazine format, 
but astevisedandcol- 
lected in 1994, stands 
as a novel of fero- 
cious brilliance. ew 
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no.30 

The Fantastic Four Comics 
of Jack Kirby and Stan Lee 
1961-1969 

JACK KIRBY AND STAN LEE. . 
Starting with the fourth issu 
billed itself “The World’s Greatest 
Comic Magazine!” And Fantastic 
Four was able to deliver this promise 
in a way no other Silver Age comic 
could. A great deal has been made of 
how Marvel characters were more 
popular than those at their “Distin- 
guished Competition” at the time 
because Marvel's heroes were 
“flawed” and had "everyday" prob- 
lems. But these were still superhero 
comics, and we still needed to see 
them doing supetheroic stuff. It was 
the balance between the outlandish 
and the human which made the FF 
stand out, the rhythms ofstorytelling 
which allowed characterization to 
blossom in the midst of world-shak- 
ing chaos, Not only were the 
foundations ofthe Marvel Universe 
laid down in these pages — Doctor 
Doom, the return of the Sub-mari- 
ner, the Black Panther, the Watcher, 


the Silver Surfer, Galactus, the 
Inhumans — this bounty of four- 
colorimagination was balanced by a 
great deal of humor, empathy and 
wonder. The Thingina Beatles wig, 
his persecution at the hands of both 
the hot-headed Torchandtlie Yancy 
Street Gang, the Invisible Woman's 
frustration at Mister Fantastic’s ab- 


І WONDER IF THE WORLD 
KNOW н 


sent-minded professor tendencies, 
Willie Lumpkin's bid for member- 
ship... These small touches were 
what gave the series heart 

And the heart was pumping for 
the most muscular of Silver Age spec- 
taces: namely, the visual élan Kirby 
broughtto the series. Silver Age Mar- 
vel was indisputably Kirby's finest 
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moment, and the FF was his show- 
case. Kirby's art grew progressively 
more polished until it reached the 
solid, blocky dynamism that remains 
the standard for superhero comics 
today. The generosity of Kirby's 
storytelling, the detail brought to e 
ery panel, to every stance, to every 
fight scene, fleshed out a world he 
daredustobelievein. Even the photo- 
collages, quaint as they look now, 
pushed the limits of what “cosmic” 
meant for the fanboy imagination. 
In short, the versatility of the 
series — especially within the con- 
straints of a relatively obvious genre 
— was remarkable. It could be cosmic 
оп one page and homespun the next. 
The coming of Galactus was earth- 
shattering, but the marriage of Reed 
Richards and Sue Storm was equally 
momentous. Few have come even 
close to re-capturing what Kirby and 
Lee did on Fantastic Four —and to be 
honest, the formula hasn't always re- 
mained in favor over the years, But 
this remains the clasic model, the 
superhero comic thatallothersshould 
be measured against. m 


no.29 

Frank King's 

Gasoline Alley 

1918-1951 

FRANK KING 

Fondly nichedas the stripin which 
the characters aged, Gasoline Alley 
was created by Frank King (1883- 
1969) in 1918 at the behest of 
Chicago Tribune publisher Robert 
McCormick, who wanted a fea- 
ture that would appeal to people 
just learning how to take care of 
their automobiles, which, thanks 
to Henry Ford, were becoming 
widely available to a middle class 
public. Set in the alley where men 
met to inspect and discuss their 
vehicular passions, Gasoline Alley 
debuted November 24, joining 
several other panel cartoons that 
King boxed together on a black- 
and-white Sunday page called 
"The Rectangle." On Monday, 
August 25, 1919, Gasoline Alley 
began running weekdays and soon 
appeared regularly in strip not 
panel cartoon form. To attract 
fernale readership, King was di- 


rected to put a baby into the 
strip, and since his main charac- 
ter, Walt Wallet, was a bachelor, 
the baby appeared rather uncon- 


ventionally — in а basket on 
Walt’s front doorstep on 
Valentine's Day 1921 

With the baby Skeezix pre- 


occupying Walt, the strip took on 
familial overtones and developed a 
stronger thread of continuity. As 
Skeezix grew up, the strip's other 
characters quite naturally also aged. 
Walt finally married and had other 
children while King traced 
Skeezix's life — through grade 
school, high school, graduation, 
his first job (on a newspaper), the 
army in World War Il, and then, 
проп discharge, a job in the local 
gas station. Skeezix married his 
childhood sweetheart, and they had 
children — who, naturally, grow 
older. Usually drawing in a pedes- 
trian but thoroughly competent 
manner, King experimented wildly 
in the 1930s on his Sunday page, 
playing with both the form of the 
strip and the style of rendering it. 
The strip remained determinedly 
small town America, and what the 
Wallet family experienced, every 
American family experienced, atra- 
dition continued by King's 
successors — Dick Moores (from 
late 1950s) and Jim Scancarelli 


(1986-present). 
оо 
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no.28 

The Mishkin Saga 
1992-1994 

KIM DEITCH AND 
SIMON DEITCH 

With the Mishkin Saga, Kim and 
Simon Deitch manage the near- 
impossible: an affecting story about. 
the creative process that neither 
drowns in nostalgia nor 
avoids showing how its 
characters participate in 
their own personal trag- 
edies. The heart of the 
story is animator Ted 
Mishkin, his family and 
loved ones, and their in- 
teraction with Waldo, a 
cartoon cat who is both a 
character in their success- 
ful animated series and an 
actual spiritual presence in. 
the lives of Ted and his 
nephew Nathan. Through 
an impressive narrative 
shorthand, the Mishkin 
Saga spans the history of 
American animation, from 
Winsor McCay to mod- 


no.27 
Palestine 

1993-1995 

JOE SACCO 

кюе Sacco began Palestine following 
his first trips to the Middle East in 
the early 1990s, but his series’ real 
success lies in how 
seamlessly it extends 
along tradition of pic~ 
torial journalism 
rooted in the work of 
graphic artists like 
William Hogarth 
(Beer Street and Gin 
Lane) and Francisco 
Goya (The Disasters of 
War). In these works, 
like Sacco’s own, a 
blackly satirical ex- 
egesis of history isin- 
separable from the 
artist's own position 
as a witness. Conse- 
quently, Palestine is 
not only journalism, 
but autobiography as 
well, and some ofthe 
series fines moments 


ern Disney, making the Deitch 
Brothers story in many ways a cut- 
ting commentary about the nature 
of creative enterprise in 20th Cen- 
tury America. 

The emotional core of the 


Mishkin Saga is so realistically de- 
picted it seems almost brutal, but is 
the rock-solid basis from which the 


come courtesy of Sacco's cartoon 
persona, whose journalistic project 
almost inevitably distances him from 
the Palestinians and Israelis he meets. 
Still, forall his (grossly exaggerated) 
cowardice, bad faith, and lusting 
after European hostel girls, you wind 


rest of the story emenates. Central 
figure Ted Mishkin is a completely 
stunted character — a horrific alco- 
holic with a naive artistic soul, who 
faces debilitating frustrations in both 
his professional and personal lives. 
There isno hope for redemption— 
Mishkin's worst and best qualities 
flow бот the same well — and 


up liking Sacco and the 
singlemindedness with which he 
pursues his project, even when it 
exposes him to the withering con- 
tempt of his hosts. 

Sacco draws like a dream, and 
Palestine's other great strength is 
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little hope for solace, but when 
those moments do occur, in flashes 
of uncompromised artistic vision, 
they are among the most beautiful 
in comics history. 

Ted Mishkin's tragic person- 
ality is mirrored in the surrounding 
characters: his eventual wife Lilian 
Greer, his brother Al, even rela- 
tively minor characters 
like studio head Fred 
Fontaine and psychiatrist 
Dr. Milton Reinman. 
Similarly, each indepen- 
dent series in the saga 
covers some of the same 
ground, but add weight 
and detail to the events. 
When the searing insight 
of such writing is added 
to the delightful two-di- 
mensional quality of the 
art, amazingly successful 
in depicting the relation- 
ship between artistic 
enterprise and madness, 
what one experiences is a 
rare combination of great 
truth and great beauty. тв 


the way its narrative flow smoothly 
shifts gears with Sacco's storyline. 
Straight forward six panel grids 
abruptly flower into double-page 
spreads of rundown townships, 
or collapse into hundreds of 
tiny panels chronicling a brutal 
interrogation ina soli- 
tary cell. Sacco's a 
great caricaturist, and 
Palestine’s accom- 
plished figure drawing 
recalls the expression- 
istic excess of artists like 
Otto Dix, George 
Grosz, and Ralph 
Steadman. 

Sacco's literary and 
artistic talents are, per- 
haps, most perfectly 
realized in the Zero Zero 
short, "Christmas With 
Karadzic,” butcompared 
to anything else in the 
current marketplace, 
Palestine sets a standard 
forcomicsjoumnalismal- 
most impossible to 
supercede. а 


no.26 
Harvey Kurtzman's 
Jungle Book 


1959 

HARVEY KURTZMAN — 0. 
In the four decades between 1952, 
when he drew his ast Frontline Com- 
bat story, and his death in 1993, 
Harvey Kurtzman produced only 
one substantial narrative piece of 
work as an illustrator: Harvey 
Kurtzman’s Jungle Book. 

Coming ofthe cancellation of 
the Playboy-backed Thump and 
subsequent failure of the self pub- 
lished Humbug, Kurtzman picked 
up his drawing tools again at the 
request of publisher Ian Ballantine, 
who hoped to duplicate the success 
ofthe Mad paperbacks with original 
paperback cartoon books. 

Kurtzman's concept wasaqua- 
train of extended satirical strips 
“Thelonius Violence,” a “Peter 
Gunn” parody narrated in bebop 
jive, complete with musical 
soundtrack effects; “Organization 
Man in the Grey Flannel Executive 
Suite,” asardonic look atthe corpo- 


no.25 
Roy Crane’s Wash Tubbs 
1924-1943 

ROY CRANE — 0 08 
Wash Tubbs is the best adventure 
comic ofall time for one reason and 
one reason only: it moved. Cartoon- 
ist Roy Crane kept the soap opera, 
character interaction, and romance 
in his strip to a minimum, perhaps 
sacrificing a larger audience and 
legacy in the process, but leaving 
more room for the straight- 
ahead action he did best. And 
what action! Fistfights could 
last for days, pursuers could 
chase the lead characters over 
milesoflovingly-drawncoun- 
тузде, and characters had few 
qualms about not only scoop- 
ingupagunifone wasavailable 
but using it. Crane's style, a 
mix of cartoon and fine-line 
drawing, was perfectly suited 
for the task at hand. 

The vehicle for all that 
action was slow in develop- 
ing. Wash Tubbs was originally 
a domestic continuity about 


rate world, in which Kurtzman got 
in his digs at the magazine industry; 
“Compulsion on the Range,” a 
witty infusion of in-vogue Freud- 
ian pop psychology into the TV 
series Gunsmoke; and “Decadence 
Degenerated,” a funny but deeply 
serious story ofa small-town lynch- 
ing , built around Kurtzman's own 
appalled recollections of a stay in 
the deep South. 

Ac 40brilliant pages, the Jungle 
Book is certainly Kurtzman's most 
substantial graphic achievement 
The vigor and immediacy of the 
brushwork, the bold use of tones, 
the hypnotic pattern of sustained 
and broken visual rhythms from 
panel to panel and page to page, 
make it one of the most formally 
inventive comic books ever pub- 
lished. And Kurtzman's mordant 
wit, freed from the constraint of 
shorter magazine pieces, would 
never again display as pitiless a bite. 

Thatlast Frontline Combat story, 
а meditation on fate, was called 
“The Big "If." Harvey Kurtzman's 
Jungle Book provides the biggest "if" 


the romantic travails ofits namesake 
lead. The strip ater became a kind of 
adventure-comedy, as Tubbs, and 
soon enough, too-similar pal Gozy 
Gallup, practiced hijinks and farcical 
comedy іп a number of locations 
across the world. Things finaly fell 
into place with the arrival of soldier 
of fortune Easy (in typical Crane 
fashion, he made his debut by break- 
ing down a door). With Easy 
providing the muscle and a sense of 
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in comics’ history: What if it had 
been a success? What if Kurteman, 
instead of being forced to leapfrog 
from more failed anthologies to the 
compromised Little Annie Fanny to 
teaching and illustration jobs, had 
been able to recreate himself as a 
one-mansatiricalstoryte 
ing and drawing for magazines and 
books? Whatifhe had succeeded in 
carving a niche in the mainstream 


—writ- 
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publishing world, into which the 
whole next generation of cartoon- 
ists could have poured — short 
story writers essayists, and novelists 
who just happened to work in the 
comics form? 

Harvey Kurtzman’s Jungle 
Book remains one of the artform's 
most stunning successes, and one 
of the field's most heartbreaking 
failures. кт 


с 


mystery, and Tubbs providing а 
combination of earnest support, 
comedy relief, and asecondavenue 
for romantic entanglements, the two 
spent several years exploring the 
then-wider world in a variety of 
fast-paced adventures. 
Asfodder for thestories, Crane 
drew on his own past as a seaman, a 
career he gave up to enter newspa- 
perillustration in the early 20s. But 
details were only important when 
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the story called for verisimilitude 
— as in the well-regarded whaling 
sequence in which Easy and Tubbs 
are forced into service on a sailing 
ship. More than the plain facts, Crane 
captured a sense of travel and free- 
dom that is uniquely American, 
during perhaps the last decade when 
one could thrill to faraway shores, 
endless escapes, and the eventual 
victory promised two square shoot- 
en. тз 
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“Flies on the Ceiling" 
1988-1989 

JAIME HERNANDEZ 

Despite its lesbian/punk "Betty 
& Veronica" surface, the depth of 
Jaime Hernandez's Locas serial 
was laid down from the very start 
of Love & Rockets: Hopey's rage, 
Maggie's insecurity, and the ro- 
mantic molotov cocktail when 


the two combined; Terry's jeal- 
ousy and how it hid a profound 
sense of inadequacy; Daffy's... 
well, never mind Daffy. Most 
striking of all was Izzy Ortiz: we 
saw her as a present-day depres- 
sive punk bruja, only to be 
introducedin flashbacks toa more 
conventional, more stable Isabel 
It took almost ten years for Jaime 
to tell us the story of Izzy's trans- 


formation, but it was worth it 
“Flies on the Ceiling" is the best 
Locas short story from Love & 
Rockets and, I would argue, the 
best story Jaime has ever created, 
period 

Regular readers developed a 
feel for Izzy's personality over 
the years and seen her character 
given depth by her Cassandra- 
like role in "The Death of Speedy 


Ortiz.” They also recognized the 
house from the cryptic “How To 
Kill A... " from Love & Rockets 
#1, as well as the potent visual 
markers of pre-Mexico Isabel and 
post-Mexico Izzy. When her hair 
has grown long, we know that 
the change is complete, some- 
thing significant has happened. 
When she tells us about the flies 
on the ceiling, references in past 
stories take ona whole 
new level of meaning 

But this story func- 
tions just as well as a 
stand-alone fable, a tale 
ofself destruction. Isabel 
seeks to escape her past 
(including a divorce, an 
abortion and attempted 
suicide) and in Mexico 
unexpectedly finds a 
chance at redemption. 
When she finds out the 
Devil has followed her, 
she runs yet again — to 
по avail. And when the 
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Devil tells her, “It's not 
your sins but your guilt 
that allows me to come 
to you," the story takes 
aharrowingly nightmar- 
ish tum. Jaime not only 
employs the ambitious 
narrative leaps that give 
his stories a distinctive 
economy and rhythm, 
for this story he creates a 
magical-realist symbol- 
ogy that resonates 
powerfully as psycho- 
logical horror. The 
chiaroscuro clarity of his 
art makes the surreal 
extremes. unnervingly 
accessible, allowing a 
seamless blend ofdreams 
and memories and the 
unexplainable. The end- 
ing is nuanced in its 
contradictions and con- 
frontations: a conquering 
of fears, an acceptance. 
of consequences, a loss 
of hope. The ultimate 
tragedy is writ clear on 
the last panel: that Izzy's 
fate, like all people’s, isn't 
her burden alone. ам 
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Milton Caniff's 

Terry and the Pirates 
1934-1946 

MILTON CANIFF 

With the comic strip Terry and the 
Pirates, Milton Caniff (1907-1988) 
virtually redefined the adventure 
strip so thoroughly did he improve 
upon the genre's basic ingredients. 
Starting October 22, 1934, the strip 
focused on the China wanderings 
of a youth and his adult mentor, a 
vagabond journalist named Pat 
Ryan. In less than a year, Caniff, 
inspired by the work of his studio- 


mate, Noel Sickles, developed the 
most imitated of his refinements, 
an impressionistic style of drawing 
that suggested reality with shadow 
rather than with linear particulars 
He added realism of detail, striving 
for absolute authenticity in depict- 
ing every aspect ofthe strip’s locale, 
whether Oriental or, later, mili- 
tary. But Caniffs signal 
achievement was to enrich the 
simple adventure story formula by 
making character development in- 
tegral to the action of his stories: 
readers wanted to know not just 
what would happen but how the 
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characters would fare. To weave 
into his stories such an intriguing 
character as ап alluring but ruthless 
pirate queencalled the Dragon Lady 
(doubtless the most famous of 
Caniff's creations) was to add to 
the strip's exotic locale a powerful 
enhancement: her characterization 
complemented the mysteriousness 
of the Orient with the inscrutabil- 
ity of her personality, which 
nonetheless seemed so true-to-life 
that it lent the authority of its 
authenticity to the strip's stories, 
making the most improbable ad- 
ventures seem real. Within a few 
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years ofits debut, Terry was setting 
the pace for cartoonists who did 
adventure strips. During World 
War Il, Caniff sent his strip to war, 
infusing the action with a tren- 
chant patriotism that inspired both 
soldiers at the front and their fami- 
lies at home and brought Caniff 
unprecedented fame. After the 
War, he gave up Тету and on 
January 13, 1947, started Steve Can- 
yon in order to own and control his 
creation. Temy was continued by 
George Wunder, who did his best 
to follow in the master's footsteps 
until the strip ceased in 1973. mew 
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“The Death of 

Speedy Ortiz” 

1987 

JAIME HERNANDEZ 

“The Death of Speedy Ortiz" is a 
great self-contained story. It's also 
the beginning of a long story cycle 
that ends with Chester Square. And 
ultimately, it marked a huge quali- 
tative leap for Jaime Hernandez. 
Prior to this story, Jaime was per- 
ceived as the more frivolous of the 
Hernandez brothers. Gilbert 
Hernandez did the moving and 
meaningful Jaime 
Hernandez did the light, enter- 
taining, beautiful-drawn stories. 
"The Death of Speedy Ortiz" 
changed that equation and forceda 
reevaluation ofthe artistic achieve- 
ment of Jaime Hernandez. 

"The Death of Speedy Ortiz" 
is in a sense the second chapter of 
a long narrative which begins with 
"The Return of Ray D." This 
story introduces the soon-to-be 
major character Ray, as well as 
elevating a walk-on character, 
Danita, to major cha 
This is also the point when Hopey, 
Maggie’ 
extended tour with her band 
perhaps the critical event in the 
entire story cycle. These two events 
set up “The Death of Speedy.” 
Speedy is the younger brother of 
Izzy Ortiz. He begins an affair with 
Maggie's younger sister, Esther. 
Esther, however, is also romanti- 


stories, 


icter status, 


girlfriend, leaves on an 


cally entangled with 
Rojo, the leader of 
the Dairytown 
gang. Dairytown 
and Hoppers (where 
Speedy, Maggie and 
the restlive) are two 
barrios that have a 
long-running vio- 
lent feud. There is, 
at this point, a cer- 
tain “West Side 
Story” inevitability 
to the “The Death 
of Speedy Ortiz.” 
But Hernandez un- 
dercuts this in his 
storytelling tech- 
nique. Hernandez 
almost never shows 
usa major plot point 
as it occurs—even 
the actual death of 
Speedy takes place 
off-panel. This 
subtle approach 
keeps the reader interested in what 
is an admittedly hoary plot. It ako 
illuminates comers of the lives of 
characters who are not central to the 
narrative at hand, but who are im- 
portantin the larger cycle that "The 
Death of Speedy Ortiz" is part of. 
Primarily this means Maggie, but 
ako Izzy and Ray. 

This is also Hernandez’ first 
story that doesn't take place in the 
milieus he had mapped out for him- 
self — weird science fiction foreign 
countries (as in “Mechanics” and 


“Las Mujeres Perdidas") and the 
punk rock world. Hernandez intro- 
ducesa new setting — the barrio — 
with its own rules and unforgettable 
characters. (Litos, for example, is 
never more than a minor character 
but is nonetheless completely com- 
pelling as an aging street punk who 
can't escape his violent life.) Family 
issues become more important, as 
the relationship between Maggie, 
Esther and their aunt Vicki is 
plored, as well as, to a les 

the relationshi 


and Izzy Ortiz. (It’s 
a family party in 
“The RetumofRay 
D." that introduces 
Esther to Speedy.) 
Inalmostevery way, 
this is a deeper and 
more complex work 
than anything 
Hernandez had done 
before. "The Death 
of Speedy" greatly 
rewards rereading. 

It almost goes 
without saying that 
Hernandez’s art- 
work in "The Death 
of Speedy Ortiz" is 
superb. But it is 
worth pointing out 
thatthestory marked 
another step along a 
road that was 
ing Hernandezaway 
from the flashy, de- 
tailed “mainstream” 
artwork early in the series towards 
the more minimal approach he now 
favors. To draw so cleanly requires 
a great deal more confidence and 
virtuosity than drawing with lots 
of feathering and pointless detail 
The figures, their gestures and ex- 
pressions, the panels and the 
storytelling —all these factors must 
stand on their own when not given 
the gloss of flashy detail. Again, the 
more one rereads “The Death of 
Speedy Ortiz,” the more obvious 
this becomes. 
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The New Yorker 
Cartoons of Peter Arno 
1925-1968 

PETER ARNO 

New Yorker cartoonist Peter Arno 
may not have invented the single- 
speaker captioned cartoon, but he 
surely perfected it. A prototype of 
the Jazz Age's young man about 
town, Amo was rich and debo- 
mair, tall, urbane, impeccably 
dressed and multi-talented, and 
he had the jutting-jaw good looks 
of a model in the popular Arrow 
shirt ads of the day. He was about 
to abandon his ambition to be an 
artist for a musical career when he 


received a check for a drawing 
that he had submitted to a new 
humor magazine that had debuted 
February 21, 1925. With the pub- 
lication of this spot illustration in 
the June 20, 1925, issue of The 
New Yorker, Arno began a 43-year 
association with Harold Ross's 
weekly. Arno's single-panel car- 
toons helped significantly to shape 
the magazine’s sophisticated but 


irreverent personality with a Man- 
hattan menagerie that included: 
the aristocratically mustached old 
gent in white tie and tails, whose 
as Somerset Maugham ob- 
“gleamed with 
concupiscence when they fell upon 
the grapefruit breasts ofthe blonde 
and blue-eyed cuties" whom he 
idly pursued; a thin, bald, albeit 
youngish man with a wispy walrus 


served, 


mustache, a ra 


or sharp nose, and 
an ethereally placid expression 
Who was often seen simply lying 
in bed beside an empty 
ingenue with an overflowing 
nightgown; and a ponderous 
dowager, stern of visage and im- 
pressive of chest, whose imposin 
presence proclaimed her right to 
rule. This trio was joined by an 


eaded 


assortment of rich predatory satyrs 
in top hats, crones, precocious 
moppets, tycoons, curmu 

clubmen, fuddy-duddies 
flies ofall description — in short, 
the probable population of all of 
New York's cafe society which 
Ато subjected to merciless scru- 


“What the hell goes on here, Auntie?” 


“This Ба fir, Mins Hickey! You should hove told 
me you understood poker!” 


tiny from his favored position well 
within the pale, and he found 
something ridiculous and there- 
fore valuable in everyone from 
roue to cab driver. Ато cartoons 
juxtaposed the seeming urbanity 
of his cast against their underlying 
earthiness, thereby stripping all 
pretension away. He proved again 
and again that humankind is just a 
little larcenous and lecherous and 
trivial in its passions and pursuits, 
social decorum to the contrary not- 
withstanding 

An admirer of Georges 
Rouault, Amo employed a broad 
brush stroke to delineate his sub- 
ject with the fewest lines possible, 
holding the compositions together 
with a wash of varying gray tones. 
Amo denied that he had invented 
the single-speaker, or one-line, 
caption cartoon that by the end of 
the 1920s had replaced its historic 
predecessor, the illustrated comic 
dialogue. In truth, the one-line 
caption had been used occasionally 
for years, but Arno deployed it 
more consistently than others 
(thereby doing much to establish 
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the form) because he valued the 
astonishing and therefore risible 
economy of its interdependent el- 
ements: neither words nor picture 
made any sense alone, but together 
they blended unexpectedly to cre- 
ate comedy. 

One ofhis classic efforts shows 
a mousy little man emerging from 
a knot of military experts who 
have just witnessed an airplane 
crash, the flames visible on the 
horizon in the distance. The pic- 
ture makes no sense until we 
read below it what the mousy 
little man is saying: “Well, back 
to the drawing board.” And his 
utterance makes no comedic 
sense without the picture. But 
when we read the caption after 
viewing the picture, the comedy 
surfaces suddenly as a kind of 
“surprise”: the picture explains 
the words and vice versa, and we 
are startled, joyously, by the dis- 
covery thatitall makes sense. Presto: 
in this perfect blending of word 
and picture, in this "surprise expla- 
nation,” the modern magazine 


cartoon is born. тен 
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no.20 
Uncle Scrooge 
1952-1967 
CARL BARKS 
Half a decade into his stint as the 
preeminent teller of Disney duck 
stories, Carl Barks had raided 
Dickens's “Christmas Carol” to cre- 
ate a miserly old zillionaire for 
“Christmas on Bear Mountain” 
(Four Color #178, 1947). Designed 
as a one-shot character, Scrooge 
McDuck proved popular enough 
to make regular appearances in 
Barks's full-length Donald Duck 
stories throughout the next five 
years. Readerslikedhim, the Disney 
editors liked him, and for Barks, he 
was an invaluable plot mechanism: 
Asa rich industrialist with a fingerin 
every foreign pie, he provided a 
cozy rationale for the ducks’ 
globetrotting exploits. 

In 1952, Scrooge was granted 
his own comic. Barks celebrated 
Scrooge’s autonomy with the issue- 
length Four Color story “Only a 
Poor Old Man" — a standard battle 
with the larcenous Beagle Boys, it 
doubled as a perfect summation of 
Scrooge'sfinal personality: less nasty 
and cantankerous than the ‘40s 
McDuck, but more complex and 
sympathetic. 

Barks would write and draw 
four to six full-length “Uncle 
Scrooge” adventures a year for the 
next decade and a half. It's true that 
by this time, Barks had moved past 
his first hot blast of inspiration, but 
to argue that the Scrooge stories 
were not as brilliant as Barks's '40s 
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work is hardly slight. Even ifsome 
of the sharp edges had been lost 
(including the rounder, cartoonier, 
less detailed artwork), Barks proved 
in such yams as “Back to the 
Klondike,” "The Golden Fleecing,” 
“Land Beneath the Ground,” “The 


man,” and stories set in Atlantis and 
the Seven Cities of Cibola, that he 
still had a sense of wit and pacing, 
not to mention a level of craftsman- 
ship, that far outstripped other 
cartoonists’, 


Barks often dropped hints 
about Scrooge’s past. These hints 
were studied obsessively by fans — 
one of whom, Don Rosa, would 
eventually attempt to weave them 
all into a single “history” of 
Scrooge. The effort was never en- 
tirely convincing (Barks himself, 
who had no such grand scheme in 
mind, had thrown in flashbacks or 
lines of dialogue purely on a story- 
by-story basis) but it suggests the 
degree to which the world Barks 
delineated in these stories created 
its own reality — and gives a hint 
as to why the Scrooge canon re- 
mains a particular favorite among 
many readers. кт 
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The R. Crumb Sketchbooks 
1964-Present 

ROBERT CRUMB. 

Robert Crumb has maintained 
sketchbooks, which he has written 
and drawn in continually, from the 
early '60 to present. Seven large, 
hardcover volumes have appeared 
from the German publisher 2001 
printing sketches dating from 1967, 
with the most recent one (pub- 
lished November, 1998) running 
up to 1996, representing 29 years 
and nearly 3000 pages of facsimile. 
reproduction. Fantagraphics Books 
(conflict of interest alert!) has pub- 
lished six R. Crumb Sketchbooks to 
date, which begin three years earlier 
than 2001’s (1964) andinclude more 
pages from the artist's sketchbooks 
in the years that 2001 has published. 
The USS. editions of the sketch- 
books from 1964 to 2000 will 
comprise over 4000 pages. 

‘The very conception of a 
single, unified, organic, (and ongo- 
ing) life's work such as this is, like 
Crumb's individual stories and his 
work generally, sui generis: it is not 
merely inconceivable that no other 
artist has felt the inner need to 
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consistently draw in a sketchbook 
for over 35 years (and counting), 
but an immutable fact. Not only 
has no cartoonist done so but am 
aware of no artist who ever has 
(Frida Kahlo’s drawn diaries come 
the closest, but not very); in fine, 
these sketchbooksare, asa body of 
work, incomparable in their mag- 
nitude, scope, and intensity, and 
therein lies their uniqueness and, 
in part, their value. (We may as- 
sume that other, invariably lesser 
artists will follow Crumb's ex- 
ample in the future, of course.) 

Crumb, then, has created an 
entirely new “genre,” but how 
does one describe it? It is not 
autobiography in any recogniz- 
able or understood sense; it is not 
a systematic or linear iteration of 
important professional and per- 
sonal details there is none of the 
“objectivity” we associate with 
biography such as the customary 
citation of names, dates, places, 
andso forth. Itis, therefore, notso 
much a chronicle of a life than a 
chronicle of a life of perceptions, 
which is of considerably greater 
aesthetic interest. 

What differentiates the sketch- 
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books from Crumb's finished com- 
ics work is that the wedding of 
perception and technique achieves 
а degree of purity that the consid- 
ered and necessarily cohering 
choices of tonality, style, structure, 
etc. tend to dilute. It is, among 
other things, a raw insight into pro- 
cess: how are ideas formed, how are 
connections made, how is tech- 
nique and craft honed, how is the 
ability to truly see cultivated? Artis 
always mediated by artifice and ev- 
ery artist, no matter how 
self-revealing or self-lacerating, 
wears a mask that separates himself 
from his work. The cumulative ef- 
fect ofthese sketchbooksistonarrow 
the gap between the artist and his art 
or, put another way, to create such 
an intimacy as to render the pro- 
found connection between art and 
humanity palpable. 

Tealso stands as a monumental 
existential document. Crumb re- 
peatedly expresses, through variety 
of penetrating and coruscating vi- 
sual metaphor, the central 
existentialist struggle: to live in the 
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the risk, pain, and suffering that 
entails. 

One can practically become 
lost in the onrush of caricatures, 
impeccably rendered portraits, for- 
mal practice (such as when Crumb 
was learning to use a brush in the 
early 780%), intense self-scrutiny, 
excerpts from various authors, 
screeds, comic strips, roughs for 
strips that never appeared, a visual 
playfulness that one rarely sees in 
his comics after 1970, stunning 
displays of virtuoso draftsmanship, 
the occasional abstract or surreal 
vista, diary-like entries (such as 
one agonizing over his relation- 
ship with his son Jessie), 
heart-breaking depictions of his 
daughter Sophie, worshipful draw- 
ings of his wife Aline, his sensual, 
supple line and mastery of form, 
humor, seriousness, empathy, mis- 
anthropy, goofing off and 
self-flagellating anguish—inshort, 
the full panoply ofa life of percep- 
tions rendered with consummate 
artistry. а 
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Polly and Her Pals 
1912-1958 

CLIFF STERRETT 

The first comic strip with a woman 
as title character, Cliff Sterrett's mas- 
terpiece debuted December 4, 1912. 
At first dubbed Positive Polly, it fo- 
cusedonone ofthe social phenomena 
of the time, the “new women”: 
Polly Perkins is a thoroughly mod- 
emself possessed young miss who is 
attending college and otherwise 
making a place for herself in the 
world outside the home. Her rebel- 
lion against society's stereotypical 
expectation for women amazes and 
alarms her more old-fashioned par- 
ents, particularly poor Paw, whose 
traditional sensibilities are constantly 
bombarded by new fashions in both 
clothes and manners, his once secure 
and sane Victorian world ina state of 
continual comic turmoil. Although 


Sterrett (1883-1964) changed 
the strip's title to indicate its 
broadening focus, even Polly 
and Her Pals does not reflect 
the true bass of the comedy 
— the clash of mores be- 
tween generations. Paw's 
exasperated outrage inspired 
most of the laughter, and he 
was soon the star of the strip. 


and geometric shape. Checks, 
stripes, black solids quilt-like 
patchworks, and surrealistic 
backgrounds were juxtaposed 
in panels populated by crea- 


tures whose anatomy was 
wholly abstract, completely 
geometric in cubism's Futur- 
istic manner: heads were 
simple spheres; bodies and 


Towringeverything he could 
from the situation, Sterrett sur- 
rounded the old man with a cast of 
idiosyncratic secondary characters, 
whose assorted eccentricities were 
designed expressly to assail Paw with 
modemity in all its variations and 
varieties. Polly eventually faded into 
the background, butin the early days 
of the strip, she attracted consider- 
able attention for daring to display 
herlonglegs. Andin her facial profile 
— bulging brow, tiny nose, pouting 
mouth —Sterrett established a con- 


vention for depicting a pretty girl's 
face that was widely adopted by 
other cartoonists. Butlittle else about 
Sterrett’s way of drawing could be 
readily imitated. 

As his style matured in the 
mid-twenties, Polly became a spec- 
tacular symphony of line design in 
black and white in daily strips and a 
riot of primary colors on Sundays 
— rampant reds, succulent yellows, 
pristine blues. The stylistic earmark 
was the interplay of patterned line 
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limbs, cylindrical tubes. This 
abstraction ofthe human form рег- 
mitted wildly unrealistic but 
supremely comic expressiveness in 
both face and figure, and Sterrett 
exploited the possibilities with play- 
ful exuberance. Kitty, the family 
pet, for instance, became a com- 
pletely geometric cat, assuming a 
largersignificancein the strip's motif 
her geometry made her as anthro- 
pomorphic as her owner, and she 
emerged as a comic Greek chorus, 
commenting upon Paw's predica- 
ments by outright imitation of his 
actions or in her exaggerated reac- 
tion to his moods. Inspired by the 
surrealistic impulses of modem art 
as well as Futurism, Sterrett’s Sun- 
day pages in the late twenties in 
particular were unparalleled in their 
comic distortions of reality, in their 
subordination to abstract design of 
the representational mission of the 
drawings. The pages were agog in 
exotic potted plants, fancifülly em- 
broidered pillows, abstracted 
cityscapes, outlandish tubular trees. 
with electric foliage zig-zagging 
across the sky. And many ofthe gags 
seemed dictated by Sterret's desire 
to draw certain subjects in certain 
ways, often experimental. It's mid- 
night on one Sunday and the panels 
are mostly black, the action re- 
vealed solely in patches of light; on 
a Sunday at the beach, all the action 
is depicted under water, and we see 
only the distorted bottom portions 
of the characters wading. By the 
1930s, Sterrett’s drawings were less 
inventive: the surrealistic elements 
disappeared, leaving just the geo- 
metric forms of Futurism, and these 
had become mere conventions. 
Suffering from arthritis, Sterrettsur- 
rendered the art chores on the dailies 
to an assistant; the last Sunday Polly 
waspublishedJune 15,1958. mew 


no.17 
The ACME Novelty 
Library 
1993-Present 
CHRIS WARE 
Over the pastsix years, the 11 issues 
of ACME Novelty Library have es- 
tablished Chris Ware as the most 
electrifying new cartoonist of our 
personal fin-de-siéde. It’s a title to 
which he couldn't resist giving bi- 
polar meaning. On the plus side, 
there’s the fresh tingle ofinnovative 
graphics conveying eamest narra- 
tives which compel unique 
participatory experiences. At the 
opposite pole, involvement carries 
an unsettling jolt which, at low 
voltage, can be laughed off, at full 
power, the comic shocks like a life 
wire, too direct, visceral, and over- 
whelming to want to stay in touch 
with. 

Ware has proven himselfto be 
a tactical cartoonist, perhaps the 
most doggedly innovative practi- 
tioner since funnies froze into form. 
Each volume in the carefully and 
lavishly appointed Library represents 
а supremely rational invention or 
appropriation of forms. As excruci- 
atingly apt crystallizations, they 
suggest what Joseph Cornell's ex- 
quisite boxes might have looked 
like had they intended to tell stories. 
Individual issues subvert nostalgia 
(childhood toys and comic book 
ads), taint neutral backdrops (iso- 
lated, beautifully-drawn panels and 
scenes), and appropriate innocent 
visual formats and languages 
(cartoonish characters and anima- 
tion-like sequences). They reveal a 
sensitivity to periodarchitectureand 


to the role of music as catalyst. 
Invariably they co-opt cheery de- 
sign elements, darken the 
chire-ligne, and generally shutter 
up any ray of hope or optimism 
Each is a singularly provocative, 
mordantly humorous, utterly 
wrenching read, cunningly ex- 
ecuted, as cleanly and irrefutably 
rendered as an electrician's blue- 
print. 

Ware's exploration of the 
medium’s properties spans the 
visual spectrum and reconstructs 
its borders. Atan iconic level — 
drawing's atomic scale — 
cartoon quanta acquire ab- 
stracted strangeness and charm. 
At eye level, mechanical ma- 
nipulations produce amazing 
narrative rebuses. On the rela- 
tively “cosmic” scale, Ware 
fashions whole universesin uniquely 
propertied packages where alterna- 
tive laws of narrative physics operate 
side by side with traditional artistic 


flourishes. “It's like reading in three 
dimensions," said Joumal critic An- 
drew Amold (TCJ #200). No need 
to be so Newtonian. With topo- 
graphical warping and expanded 
horizons, Ware now has us trav 
ing the fourth dimension of visual 
time. 

The series’ format-busting in- 
stallment depict thematic stumbles 
through childish nightmares (where 


THE NOVELTY LIBRARY. 


eyeballs repeatedly pop from heads), 
psychologically resonant images 
(abandoned homes are returned to 
and, locked, broken into), modern 
woes of alienation and emotional 
paralysis (being encased in a crude, 
bulky robotic shell), and fears that. 
defy common taxonomy (a suicidal 
pistol shot to the head that has little 
effect). A slate of significant and 
intermittent characters dream their 
pathetic fantasies, embody theirper- 
verse and ruinous romanticism, and 
play out their sad repertoire ofcon- 
ditioned responses accordingly. 
“Characters grind dryly off each 
other, sliding into blank, isolated 
holes of disappointment and loss. 

The comics proceed without the 
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OH, JIMMY... 


usual cushioning of denial and self 
delusions which allows most human 
beings to continue living without go- 
ing made,” (Scott Gilbert, TC] #174) 

The most lovingly ground 
down and uncushioned is Jimmy 
Corrigan, The Smartest Kid on 
Earth, His extended story has taken 
on new dimensions of generational 
› particularly the impossibil- 
ity of compensating for a lack of 
parentalaffectionand oversight. 
His airless and ineluctable do- 
mestic tortures, blunt spiritual 
trauma, and bleak social terrain 
are so ghastly that Aeschylus 
would have shied from leveling 
them on the House of Atreus. 

Remarkable talents force 
the rest of us — especially crit- 
ics — to keep up. Some have 
slighted the book for its seem- 
ing coolness and distance from its 
emotional content; this sounds like 
the early gripe against analytic cub- 
ism for departing from the dynamics 
of overt emotional displays of prior 
artistic movements. I myself once 
fretted that, on the basis of the first 
issue, the book “may be something 
ofa one-note, butthat ingle unwa- 
vering pitch is held so long and 
perfectly that the comic remains an 
altogether unique and powerful ex- 
perience.” (TC] #168) Leave it to 
the great ones to demonstrate how 
that one clear, perfectly perceived 
and transmitted tone can be the 
timbre of the spheres. The ACME 
Novelty Library remains absolutely 


piercing. BK 
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Raw 

1980-1991 

EDITED BY ART SPIEGELMAN 
AND FRANCOISE MOULY 
Raw didn't come out of nowhere, 
exactly, With his co-editor Bill 
Griffith, Art Spiegelman had al- 
ready staked out much of the same 
creative territory halfa decade ear- 
lier with the short-lived 
underground anthology Arade 
(1975-1976); moreover, the superb 
hardcover collection Breakdowns (a 
combination of Spiegelman's Ar- 


cade material and his best 
underground work) had thrown 
down the gauntlet — in terms of 


ambitious formats as well as formal 
experimentation — for other car- 
toonists to pick up in the coming 
decade. Even so, in the vast 


funnybook wasteland of 1980, with 
underground comics seemingly 
tapped out and the new "alterna- 
tives” yetto come (don'teven bring 
up the mainstream, then, as now, at 
one ofits many пайиз), the extrava- 
gantly oversized, lushly printed, 
frighteningly expensive $3.50!) Raw 
#1 came as the biggest shock to the 
comics system since Zap #1 

Raw was built round a core of 
cartoonists that included anew gen- 
eration of technical virtuosos intent 
on producing discomfort in the 
reader (Mark Beyer, Charles Burns, 
Sue Coe, Drew Friedman, Kaz, 
Mark Newgarden, and Gary Panter); 
the very best ofthe previous decade's 
still-kicking undergrounders (R. 
Crumb, Kim Deitch, Justin Green, 
and Griffith and Spiegelman); and 
an impeccably selected cross section 


of modern European 
cartoonists (Doury, 
Loustal, Mariscal, Masse, 
Mattotti, Meulen, 
Mufoz/Sampayo, 
Swarte, and Tardi). Add 
in the editors serious 
and painstaking but 
prankish approach to 
magazine production 
(issues included 
bubblegum cards, delib- 
rately ripped covers, 
and a set of X-rated bits 
“censored” from a story), Raw be- 
came an art object as well as a 
superlative reading experience 
After eightself-published tab- 
loid-size issues in seven years, 
Spiegelman and Mouly re-launched 
Raw as a Penguin paperback. Even 
though this second “Volume” was 


designed in а more mainstream- 
friendly format, there were no 
creative concessions; in fact, by 
making impossible the graphic in- 
dulgences of the tabloid-size 


editions, the “new” Raw handily 
rendered moot the most frequent 


criticism — that its emphasis on 


CONRAD SPEAKING ... YOU. 


design overshadowed narra- 
tive. Unfortunately, 


ALREADY HAVE MY ADDRESS, I 
NEED TWO YOUNG LADIES IN 
ABOUT AN HOUR...YES,YES...WO, 
SOME NEW GIRLS.THANK YOU. 


Spiegelman and Mouly called 
it quits after three issues. At 
that time, Raw had become so 
infrequent (those three Pen- 
guin editions took six years to 
produce) thatits disappearance 
didn't carry a sting — more 
like along, slow, creeping dis- 
appointment as the '90s 
continued on with no new 
releases. Butby thattime, Raw 
had launched so many careers, 
defined (and in some cases ex- 
hausted) so many trends, and 
opened so many possibilities 
that its job had arguably been 
done. 

(And then there was that Maus 
serial, too...) E 
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Will Eisner's The Spirit 
1940-1951 

WILL EISNER 

The Spirit was the seven-page lead- 
off in a syndicated comic book 
section which was distributed along 
with a newspaper's regular Sunday 
funnies. It premiered in June 1940, 
and was written and drawn by Will 
Eisner who, at 22, was already a 
successful comics creator and entre- 
preneur. Although the comic book 
section was dreamed up to capital- 
ize on the runaway success of 
Superman, Eisner resisted pressure 
to make his character into a super- 
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ersand his "costume" consisted of a 
blue suit with matching gloves and 
a mask so tiny it could be hidden by 
dark glasses. The Spirit was a private. 
eye supposedly killed in a tussle 
with a mad scientist, but who sur- 
vived to fight crime incognito, a la 
the Lone Ranger. The early strips 
are a bit primitive, and such gim- 
mickry as the Spirits flying car 
smacks of Eisner's previous comic 
book work, but they are imagina- 
tiveanddisplay Eisner’ characteristic 
lightness oftouch. Eisner was drafted 
in 1942 and when he returned after 
the war, itwas with anew degree of 
maturity. 

The backbone of The Spirit is 
its urban setting — the big city by 
day and night. Because of Eisner's 
penchant for odd perspectives, his 
city never seems static or gridlike: 
buildings, elevated train tracks, 
bridges, stairways, all way and tiltat 
animated angles. Whether its a 
lonely clock tower or a bustling 
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L/ 1 WISH 1 KNEW! 
HE PREDICTED A 
TRAIN WRECK, 
AN AIRPLANE 
CRASH AND SIX 
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THEY ALL 
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neighborhood teeming with life; а 
dank, smoke-flled hide- 
out lit by a dangling light 
ога tenement hung with 
fire escapes and laundry, 
an unrivaled sense of mood 
emanates from The Spirit. 
Eisner wasa masteroflight- 
ing and atmospheric 
effects; characters are of- 
ten obscured by shadow 
or mist; lit eerily from be- 
low or suddenly by a bolt 
of lightning. Much ofthe 
strips visual allure is owed 
to Eisner’s pyrotechnics 
with a brush. Eisner's linework is 
clean, supple, strongly nu- 
anced and very lively. The 
shadowsthathelp give form 
tohisfiguresare liquid pools 
of black sharply edged by 
slivers of backlighting. 
Eisner was never a master 
of anatomy, but he cer- 
tainly knew enough ofit to 
make his figures believable, 
and his slinky femmes fatales 
are some of the sexiest to 
grace the pages ofany comic 
strip 

The individual 
plotlinesareinteresting, but 
rarely extraordinary in 
themselves. The real plea- 
sure in reading The Spirit 
comes from its colorful 
characters and the way in 
which Eisner tells a story in. 
visual terms. His sense of 
timing — whether fordra- 
matic or comedic effect 
— is impeccable. The size 


and style of the lettering, balloons, 
and panels vary to suit the action. 
Even The Spiri's opening logo, 
which could be found spelled out 
on a billboard, on scraps of paper 
blowing in the wind, or most 
uniquely, by blocks of buildings, 
shows Eisner’s inventiveness. The 
Spirit's relationship with crusty 
Commissioner Dolan and Ellen, ће 
ever-hopeful love interest, may be 
the oldest of clichés, but Eisner pulls 
it off with such good humor that it 
seems, if not exactly fresh, at least 
amusing. Some of Eisner’s best tales 
are often hung on the most whim- 
sical framework. Lorelei Rox hijacks 
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OH, TONIGHT HE 
PROMISES TO REVEAL 
SOMETHING THAT'S 


trucks with her weird siren-song. 
Another story opens with an explo- 
sion at a bank and ends with a 
beautiful agent from Mars. Eisner's 
sense ofstyle can be seen in the latter 
tale: sandwiched between a dizzy 
aerial view of a dark alleyway and a 
dramatic shot of waves crashing 
against waterfront pilings is a panel 
ofastoic Spirit being swarmed over 
by bratty kids who pull down his hat 
brim and tug at his pockets. 

Eisner abandoned the strip in 
1951. But its enduring appeal de- 
rives from Eisner's graphic 
sophistication and his mix ofhumor 
and drama, realism and fantasy. ee 
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Blood of Palomar 
1986-87, revised 1988 
GILBERT HERNANDEZ 
Blood of Palomar collects Gilbert's 
Hernandez novel Human Distro- 
phism, originally serialized in issues 
#21-26 of the Hernandez 
Brothers’ Love & Rockets — 
the zenith of that series, 
when it pushed the comic 
book serial as far as it could 
go withoutstrandingitsau- 
dience. Those issues (which 
also contained brother 
Jaime’s wonderful The 
Death of Speedy Ortiz) par- 
celed out genuine novels 
in comics form, trumping 
the already substantial sto- 
ries that had come before. 
The serials were getting 
harder to follow — to read 
Diastrophism I had to reread 
every chapter as the new 
ones came out — but the 
payoff was extraordinary. 
Diastrophism, espe- 
cially as collected in Blood of 
Palomar, represents the cul- 
mination of Gilbert's series 
Heartbreak Soup, set in the 
mythical Central American village 
of Palomar. Echoing the int story in 
that series, Sopa de Gran Pena (1983), 
which established such characters as 
Luba and Heraclio, Diastrophism also. 
distills the best of Hemandez's work 
in-between. The fluid sense of time 
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and memory found in "The Reti- 
cent Heart,” the dizzyingsimultaneity 
of social life in "Ecce Homo," the 
violence and social upheaval shown 
in “Duck Feet” — these elements 
converge in Diastroplim, as a serial 
murderer stalks the streets of the. 


1 SAW THIS WOMAN ONCE WHO HAD 
SEVENTEEN KIDS AND SHE LOOKED SIXTY 
YEARS OLD BUT SHE WASN'T. GUESS HOW 


OLD SHE WAS, BORRO. GUESS? 
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town, forcing a long-delayed con- 
frontation with the outside world. 
The killer tums out to be a 
native son, returning to the nest; 
other characters, ironically, end up 
leaving Palomar, some never to re- 
turn. When the dust is clear, even 


DONT GNE A 
Ыб RAT'S ASS 


those who remain face diastrophic 
(Le, earth-shaking) changes in 
theirlives, and must acknowledge 
things about themselves that they 
never knew. These people seem 
real the finely-tuned dialogue and 
loose, energetic cartooning join 
to achieve a rare depth 
of characterization. 
Gilbert's repertory com- 
pany, dozens strong, 
gives the novel a richly 
human texture, 
Palomar emerges as a 


T. 


distinct if volatile com- 
munity, a social arena 
defined by deep, multi- 
plane compositions and a 
roving, restless eye 
Throughout, Gilbert ex- 
pertly manipulates the 
formal rhythms of his 
storytelling to capture the 
town's mounting hys 
ria: transitions become 
increasingly abrupt, se- 
quences increasingly 
dense, as Palomar goes to 
hell in a handbasket. This 
trend climaxes in а tour- 
de-force in which the 
village, dubbed “ground 
zero,” explodes with frantic activ- 
ity. In the midst of all this, familiar 
characters like Luba emerge more 
sharply etched, complicated, and 
intriguing than ever before. 

At storm center, Hernandez 
positions a new character named 
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Humberto, an aspiring young artist 
whose work is informed, indeed 
transformed, by his complicity in а 
brutal act of violence. Witness to 
the disintegration of the town, and. 
privy to the secret of the killer's 
, Humberto goes from ea- 
ger observer to haunted recluse 
— confused, nauseated, eyeslimned 
with shadow and pain, His faith in 
his work-his belief that his artwork 
will “speak” for him, and bring the 
killer to justice — is naive, arrogant, 
and terribly moving. The book's 
finale, which pits Humberto's artis- 
tic aspirations against an awful, 
almost incomprehensible loss, has 
the force of a sucker punch, 

To me Human Diastrophism is 
the great comics novel ofthe direct 
market era. When I first read it, in 
Love & Rockets, 1 found myself 
shaking when I got to the end —a 
response which had something to 
do with profound plea- 
sure, and something to 
do with shock. Comics 
were never thesame for 
me afterwards; the wan 
pleasures of nostalgia 
became paler stil, em- 
barrassed by the 
recognition that com- 
ics could offer 
narratives of greater 
emotional heft, more 
enticing complexity, 
and more penetrating 
social argument. My 
faith in the form had 
been rewarded in ways 
I could not have ex- 
pected, beggaring all 
expectations E 
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Wigwam Bam 
1990-1993 
JAIME HERNANDEZ _ 
Wigwam Bam is Jaime Hernandez's 
best-realized long work, an amaz- 
ingly rich meditation on the power 
memory has over one’s everyday 
life. In itself an affecting story, 
Wigwam Bam gains even more sig- 
пібсапсеіп the context ofthe artist's 
wider Love & Rockets run. More- 
over, it contains one of the best 
meta-fictional conceits in comics 
history. Characters within Wigwam 
Bam struggle to come to terms with 
an idealized view of the relationship 
between Hernandez’ characters 
Hopey and Maggie — just as read- 
ers who experienced those early 
stories also must deal with their 
nostalgia for that relationship. 
Underestimated as а writer, 
Hernandez makes use of a number 


of fascinating and unconventional 
narrative techniques in Wigwam 
Bam. The story b 
ing: Maggie leaves Hopey, and does 


not physically appear again in the 


ns with an end- 
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story. This development echoes 
Hopey’s abandonment of Maggie 
during the stories collected in The 
Death of Speedy — the beginning 
of a larger story cycle for which 
Wigwam Bam is the climax —and 
allows Hernandez to investigate 
the often-inscrutable Hopey with- 
out her most humanizing 
relationship. 

As was the case with Hopey 
in those earlier stories, Maggie's 
presence in Wigwam Bam is actu- 
ally larger for her absence. In fact, 
the most emotionally satisfying 
conclusion is Maggie's, as 
Hernandez allows a discovered 
diary to speak to the turmoil the 
character experienced as the story 
began, giving her decision to leave 
abeli 
text. ing the violent tum of events near 

The supple, gorgeous art on story's end that much more disturb- 
display in Wigwam Bam has never — ing. Hernandez sskill with character 
been more important to the ultimate е 
success of one of the cartoonist’s (and there are many) make their 
impressionsimmediately, while older 


incamations. Hernandez's skill in 
delineating characters allows him to 
tell stories in an extremely graceful 
shorthand — we derive from how 
the characters relate to one another, 
orsimply by how they look and carry 
themselves, hundreds of text pages 
worth of meaning, 

The messages implicit in Wigwam 


emotionally-laden соп. 


odder aspects seem appe 


is crucial — new characters 


stories. The worldinto which Hopey 
finds herself drifting is presented in 
terms attractive enough that even its 


characters are distinct while retain- 


ing elements of their previous 
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Bam are neither reassuring nor 
trendily nihilistic. Instead, each 
character's story deliversa note 
of poignancy mixed with 
guarded, subtle optimism. 
While Maggie's diary shows 
how her memories of a child- 
hood friend’s death have led 
herto fearabandonment, read- 
ing that diary helps the character 
Izzy come to terms with her 

NN] own feelings about the Maggie 
B and Hopey relationship. The 
scenes where Hopey realizes 
how quickly any support she's 
enjoyed has fallen away, leaving 
herexposedandalone, are right- 
fully devastating. But they also 
serve as a sign that the worst. 
has passed, and that the events 
may become a lesson for a 
character who resists every 
kind of growth. All of the 
characters in Wigwam Ват 
grapple, successfully or not, 
with similar epiphanies of wis- 
dom and pain. Wigwam Bam is 
one of the best stores in any 
medium about memory, adult- 
hoodandloss. LI 
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The War Comics of 
Harvey Kurtzman 
1950-1955 

HARVEY KURTZMAN 

AND VARIOUS 

In his war stories for the EC adven- 
ture tides Two-fisted Tales and 
Frontline Combat, Harvey Kurtzman 
(1924-1993) raised the art of 
storytelling in comics toa new level 
while at the same time investing the 
stories with a realism that infused 
them with moral passion. The 
launch of both books coincided 
with the beginning of the Korean 
“police action” in the early 1950s, 
and Kurtzman seized the opportu- 


nity to tell the truth about war. War 
stories in most comic books at the 
time championed American service- 
men at the expense of the enemy's 
humanity, proclaimed unequivo- 
cally the justice of the United 
Nations’ cause, and glorified battle- 
field action by making killing, 
bloodshed, and death seem patri- 
otic. This, Kurtzman believed, was 
a lie. And he set out to erase the lie. 

It was this crusade that in- 
spired Kurtzman’ legendary passion 


for research. Only the truth can 
eradicate a lie, and to tell the truth, 
one needed to study history and 
news reports in order to unearth 
fact and to be able to portray facts 
accurately. Kurtzman had been im- 
pressed with Charles Biro’s 
storytellingin the Lev Gleason crime 
comic books. “He offered stories 
based on fact, presented in a hard- 
edged documentary style, a highly 
original approach to comics back 
then,” Kurtzman said. He recalled 
the excitement he felt when read- 
ing those stories, "the shock” of 
being brought “nose-to-nose with 
reality.” He set out to do the same 
thing with his warstories. The reali- 
ties of the battlefield would 
destroy the phony, glamor- 
ous vision of war. 

But Kurteman’s war sto- 
ries were not anti-war: in 
deglamorizing warfare, he 
did not oppose the effort in 
Korea. His stories acknowl- 
edged the necessity of the 
fight — not only in Korea 
butin wars generally. Against 
that necessity, Kurtzman 
balanced recognition ofthe over-all 
futility of warfare. His unique 
achievement was to strike the bal- 
ance. But in those days — in the 
wake of the superpatriotism of 
World War II just concluded, dur- 
ing another war in which veterans 
of the previous conflict were also 
fighting and dying — to publish 
such a balanced view was extraordi- 
nary, unprecedented. While 
Kurtzman's stories recognized the 
causes of wars and the necessity of 


fighting them, he dramatized the 
loss, the profligate waste of human 
life that characterized wars every- 
where in every time. 

To show these consequences, 
Kurtzman's stories often focused on 
the fite of a single individual. One 
story chronicled in elaborate detail 
the steps a Korean farmer took in 
building his house — picking a site, 
laying the foundation, erecting a 
framework, making bricks, putting it 
all together. Then on the day he 
finishes his work, a bomb falls on the 
house and in a second destroys the 
painstaking labor of months. In an- 
other story, a dying soldier wonders 
about the arbitrariness of timing: ће 
hadn’tstopped fora momentto tie his 
shoe, he would have been 20 feet 
further down the road and when the 
bomb hit — he would have been fir 
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enough away to survive, 

Intelling the stories, Kurtz 
paced his narrative more dramati- 
cally than others did at the time. To 
focus on a key sequence, for in- 
stance, he sometimes deployed a 
series of almost static visuals, the 
progression of the panels building 
to a conclusion with “voice-over” 
captions while the ca 
in fora final close-up, giving the last 
moment of the sequence emotional 
intensity. This restrained kind of 
maneuver gave his stories the even- 
handed patina of a documentary, 
enhancing their realistic аша, A 
stickler for execution, Kurtzman 
painstakingly laid out every page of 
his stories, penciling in the action 
and the verbiage; and he demanded 
that the illustrators follow his lay- 
outs exactly. nor 


hera tracked. 
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E.C. Segar's 

Thimble Theatre 
1925-1938 

Е.С. SEGAR 

Comic strips are at heart a narrative 
medium, and nobody told stories 
like E.C. Segar. With a fantastic 
ensemble cast of comic characters, 
Segar fulfilled the self-imposed dual 
responsibility of delivering a daily 
laugh while furthering an ongoing 
continuity that would run for 
months. He made it look effortless. 
Segar spun wonderful yams while 
cracking his readers up every step of 
the way. This outwardly farcical 
gaggle of vaudevillianesque antihe- 
тое, bumbling about on picaresque 
chases (usually for riches more than 
fame) was actually one of the most 
intrinsically sophisticated comic 
strips in history. 

All ofthis takes away from the 
factthat Thimble Theater, under Segar 
and starring Popeye (although 
Segar's pre-Popeye TT is better 
than its obscurity indicates), is really, 
really fanny. Popeye is the ultimate 
scoundrel with a heart of gold, not 
to mention a tongue of silver: “My 
sweet patootie loves me because 1 


yama high-voltage poppa, and she is 
my hotsy-totsy momma!” Popeye's 
butchered English never becomes 
obtrusive — its rhythm and internal 
logicis poeticinits own vulgar way, 
a fact testified to by so many of 
Popeye's philosophical musings hav- 
ing entered the vemacular, including 
"T yam what am an’ tha's all Lam!" 
and "Well blow me dowi 
Popeye's oxymoronic moral code 
(“I never hits a man as hard as I kin 
оп account of it ain't right to kill 
peoples") is riotously compelling, 
even today. Okay, so he emotion- 
ally and physically abused Olive 
(she dished back in spades), often 
blew his money oncraps games, and 
resorted to his fists almost always, 
but he also would do things like 
open up a bank that did nothing but 
give money out to the poor (will- 
fully ignoring the financial 
impracticality and earmarking pa- 
trons of the cute, young, female 
variety) and literally give the needy 
the clothes off his back, happy to go 
around in his scivvies if it helped a 
friend in need. He was a deserving 
role model for a roughneck scoun- 
drel. The ultimate rugged 
individualist, Popeye is the perfect 


antidote forthe endless altruism and 
comfortable gentility of Mickey 
Mouse and his brethren. Besides, 
was Mickey ever “dictapater” of his 
own country? I think not. 

And Wimpy! In him and 
Popeye, Segar may have created 
the two greatest charactersin comic 
history. Wimpy stands as one-of- 
a-kind some 67 years after 
his creation, the most 
lowdown and worthless 
creature to ever grace the 
comics. Venality was his 
essence. His worthlessness 
and selfishness was unpar- 
alleled. Still, Wimpy wasn't 
even a villain! How could 
you hate him? He couldn't 
help it. He just was what 
he was an’ фа? all he was. 
Wimpy'd steal a burger 
from a starving friend and 
remain wholly convinced 
of his own righteousness, 
He couldn't possibly no- 
tice how he was hurting others 
because he never took his mind off 
himself. Utterly disloyal but eter- 
nally blissful, Wimpy stole the 
show, committing travesty after 
travesty, repeating his mantra-like 


YOU SLAPPED MY FACE AND) 
YOU SHOOK ME, AND STILL 


LK IS 
A BLOW 


one-liners at every turn: 
“Come up to my house 
for a duck dinner; you 
bring the ducks,” “Will 
you join me ina lunch on 
you?" “Let's you and him 
fight,” “Youare the Acme 
of femininity, my dear,” 
etc.... Wimpy's predict- 
ability is precisely what 
makes him so captivat- 
ing; it is hard to believe 
anyone could be so thor- 
oughly stubborn and 
spineless. Wimpy once 
said, “The inconsistency 
of some people is aston- 


ishing!” not realizing fora moment 
that his consistency will always be 


endlessly more so. 
Segar's greatness is testified 
toby the embarrassing limpness of 
Popeye’s adventures in the hands 
of other cartoonists and in other 
media, Segar died when he was 
38, quite possibly before hitting 


his prime. But no one has been 
able to mimic his talent, which is 
a shame, because it's largely these 
post-Segar productions (mostly the 
cartoons) that people think of 
when the one-eyed sailor comes 
to mind. 

Segar's humor raised the spir- 
its of a generation of depression 
survivors, but has obviously faded 
from the collective consciousness of 
today. It's а shame, because Segar 
standsamong Crumb and Kurtzman 
as the best cartoonists of their gen- 
eration and set a standard for 
greatness thatled to the success of Al 
Capp (creator of another famously 
invulnerable hick with poor gram- 
matical skill) and countless others. 
Some say he might have even been. 
the first superhero, paving the way 
for the genre’s creation with 
Superman's debut in 1939. ва 
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no.10 

R. Crumb in Weirdo 
1981-1993 

В. CRUMB 

Robert Crumb has always treated. 
the comic strip as a genuine art form 
fully suitable for essays, cartoons, 
biography, stories, even fairy tales, 
and his Weirdo work is done in an 
amazing variety offormatsandstyles. 


To be sure, there are a handful of 
throwaway cartoons and dumb 
fumetti (corny photo-stories starring 
Crumb and buxom women) but 


most of the material shows great 
range and depth in its writing and 
artwork. 

Crumbs earliest comics work 
was done in a super cartoony, big- 
foot style. His work never lost that 
expressive cartooniness, but in 
Weirdo it is allied with more realis- 
tically observed and rendered details 
— his figures, especially, look like 
they've been drawn from life. Some 
of his pieces are inked with thick, 
heavy brushwork; others by an 
elaborate network of fine hatching 


with 


and cross hatching which creates a 
wide gradation of tone and texture, 

My favorite cover is probably 
the one for issue #4, a modem-day 
variation of “Christ Carrying the 
Cross” by Hieronymous Bosch. 
Christ, holding a copy of Weirdo, is 
surrounded by a crowd full of 
scruffiness and corruption; conniv- 
ing corporate leaders, politicians, a 
cop, a big-haired preacher pushing 
genuine prayer cloths, and in one 
comera beatific young woman with 
golden hair wearing St. Veronica's 


ITH, 
WE xiu 
NATION AND 


LORD JESUS 


veil, bearing the sacred image asa t- 
shirt. Bosch is an apt choice since 
Crumb shares the Flemish painter's 
jaundiced view ofa weak and fool- 
ish humanity, although they 
obviously differ on lust as a deadly 
sin. The border illustration is a cross 
between a medieval Last Judge- 
ment and an old Mad cover. 

My second favorite cover is 
from issue #14, subtitled “America 
wallows in its own filth,” which 
portrays a typically voluptuous 
Crumb girl with muddy legs and a 


E à Pis 
Р ADA 
CHRIST AWAITS V; 
Он GPM ARMS ON TRE OTHER SIDE. p 


Madonna top on her bra-less 
bosom, ridinga hogandsinging 
“Sally in the Garden" as an 
army of Kilroys crowds the pig- 
pen. In both pieces the penwork 
isexcruciatingly lovely. Crumb 
also takes particular care in play- 
ing with the flat colors of the 
printing process to achieve depth 
and subtlety. 

Crumb is never brainless 
or shrill, Even his most bile- 
filled rantings are done with wit 
andintelligence and self-depre- 
cation, His essay, “Where Has 
It Gone, the Beautiful Music of 
Our Grandparents — It Died 
With Them... That's Where it 
Went..." begins with Crumb 
being driven crazy by obnox- 
ious pop music in a restaurant 
After assaulting a rock star and 
his agent, Crumb launches into 
a fascinating history of music, 
contrasting the overly-refined 
classical “masterpieces” created 
for the aristocracy with the low- 
down folk music of peasants who 
would jump and dance with such 
abandon that their noses bled. He 
bemoans the destruction of folk 
traditions around the globe — a 
young man with a blaring boom 
box being the envy of his village. 

Crumb's ability to use comics 
asa medium for serious work is fully 


Spo TO SEE. 


THAT GUY IS SUCH A 2/4784, 
WITH HIS YUCKY PORNO STUFF... me / 
REHLLY ” 


SHOULD... 


1 SHOULD BLOW HIM OFF, | 


P ues SORT OF 
A TRAGIC FIGURE 
IN A МАХ... 1 
MEAN, HE HAS A 
GOOD MIND... 
IT's RATHER (CAN 1 ВОМ А CIGAR- 
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evident in one of his most interest- 
ing pieces, “The Religious 
Experience of Philip K. Dick,” 
which chronicles the last years of 
the highly-regarded science fiction 
writer who experienced an intense 
vision of the apocalypse and be- 
lieved that he was possessed by the 
spirit of Elijah. The dark, heavy 


flects the mood of the story. Dick 
re-experienced the brutal garroting 
of John the Baptist and even his 
everyday life was colored by flash- 
backs to times of persecution. 
Paradoxically, Dick functioned 
much better in the real world while 
"possessed" than he had before. In 
the end the question lingers: was he 
experiencing the onset of schizo- 
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phrenia or a “mystic revelation”? 
Drawn in a similar style is 
“Footsy.” With remarkable recall 
Crumb vividly paints a bitter and 
fanny picture of his high school 
world, where his social ineptitude 
with girls forced him to deal with 
his desires furtively via this “sneaky 
litde game.” Crumb never spares 
himself the rod in his work. “I 
Rememberthe Sixties” relates how 
LSD transformed his lie. It dissects 
the Summer of Love which was 
soon destroyed by “wolves” and 
rampant paranoia, Crumb's own 
LSD visions ranged from the hell- 
ish to states of “ecstatic grace.” The 
piece ends on a strange note with 

a dream of Paradise Lost as Crumb 
encounters some young centaurs 
who only see him as a funny, bent 
old man. Another great piece is an 
excerpt from “Boswell’s London 
Journal, 1762-63," which relates 
the plump, pleasure-loving Sir 
James socialandamorous exploits. 
He will be discussing philosophy in 
one breath and tartly commenting 
upon a whore whose “avarice was 
as large as her ass.” It is ironic and 
indicative of the state of culture in 
this country, thatthe work of one of 
its truest artists has appeared prima- 
rily in obscure, underground, 
always-on-the-verge-of-going-un- 
derragslike Weirdo. ае 


T'VE CREATED А 


SWEET LITTLE WORLD 
AROUND MYSELF AND NOW 
HERE 1 SIT...1'M IN A 
VACUUM... NM OWN LITTLE 
IVORY TOWER..!'vc DONE р 
А GOOD JOB ON MYSELF 
ALRIGHT...1M_A SMART 
COOKIE ..YeP.,. 


1 USED To BE “TOUGH... 


BY FEAR... NOW WANTS 
MOTIVATED at] 


TO STRUGGLE? 
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no.9 
Binky Brown Meets the 
Holy Virgin Mary 
1972 
JUSTIN GREEN 
Binky Brown is the longest, and 
most profound, piece of sustained 
narrative to emerge from under- 
ground comix. A shocking, riotous, 
and absurdly moving memoir of 
Catholic guilt, Binky offers both 
harrowing psychological insight. 
(into the condition since labeled 
Obsessive-Compulsive Disor- 
det) and stunning graphics, the 
latter courtesy of Green's eclec- 
tic vocabulary and dead-on 
parodic instincts. Rife with 
pointed symbolism, the pages of 
Binky riff deliriously on Dürer, 
Crumb, Chester Gould, Super- 
‘man comics, and scores of other 
sources, with asuperb technique 
that at times approaches engrav- 
ing-like texture. The story begins 
lucidly enough, clearly dividing 
fantasy from reality, buteventu- 
ally its finely observed realism 
collides and merges with antic, 
dreamlike symbolism. Green's 
restless, protean style demon- 
strates that realistic, personal 
comics need not be tethered to 
any literal-minded notion of il- 
lustrative realism-a lesson not 
loston the many cartoonists who 
have been influenced by Binky's 
blend of autobiography and 
graphic fantasy. 

Since being published by 
Last Gasp in 1972, Binky has 
inspired seminal first-person 


90 


comics by such cartoonistsas Crumb, 
Kominsky-Crumb, and Spiegelman. 
On its own terms, it remains an 
extraordinary achievement: a sur- 
real, bleakly humorous mixture of 
anti-Catholic polemic and self- 
scourging confession. Over its 40 
pages, Green uncorks his psyche, 
examining in harrowing detail the 
intersection of Catholic doctrine 
and his own neurotic, guilt-driven 


personality. Religious fervor and 
psychological obsession feed into 
eachother, tuming “Binky” (Green) 
into а fretful zealot whose life is all 
but consumed by radical self-doubt. 
Binky is devoted to (and exhausted 
by) constant checking, double- 
checking, and triple-checking to 
make sure no sins are committed — 
or at least none left unatoned. 
Binky's obsession involves 


wx ике Гү 
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imaginary rays of lust emanating 
from his penis, his limbs, and even 
the material objects around him. 
These rays must be prevented at all 
costs from striking representations 
(visual or verbal) of the Catholic 
Church, and in particular the Vir- 
gin Mary. Thisis ofcourse an artist's 
conceit: the rays threaten to con- 
verge on the Virgin in much the 
same way that, in classical perspec- 
tive, imaginary lines connect 
parallel objects to a common 
vanishing point. The world of 
Binky is one of gridlike preci- 
sion, a landscape crisscrossed by 
invisible vectors of sin. Green's 
artwork both reflects and resists 
this linearity, with a riot of 
mixed forms: rigid and angular. 
versus rounded and fleshy. In- 
deed, his carefully worked pages 
enact a struggle between hard- 
edged asceticism (in his words, 
"order, uniformity, rigidity, and 
obedience") and indulgent sen- 
suality. Binky crackles with this 
tension. 

What makes Binky so bold 
andeffectiveisthe extravagance 
of Green's visual metaphors. 
While he faithfully captures the 
cultural landscape of his forma- 
tive years, Green also deploys a 
series of bizarre symbols that 
capture young Binky's inner 
landscape just as precisely. At 
first such conceits are confined 
to young Binky's dreams and 
fantasies, but they gradually as- 
sertthemselves through passages 
of Green's anti-Catholic argu- 
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ment (e.g., parochial school stu- 
dents are brainwashed and tumed 
into marionettes, replete with 
strings). Eventually, elements offan- 
tasy begin to intrude on Binky's 
everyday life: visual metaphors 
multiply as Binky becomes increas- 
ingly dominated by his obsessive 
guilt. As Binky's world becomes 
moreandmore pinched and loistral, 
Green's artwork breaks free, 
ploying a huge arsenal of design 
conceits, graphic devices, and ren- 
dering styles. Shifting layouts, labels, 
signboards, and mock-scholarly an- 
notations run rampant, while open, 
white panels contrast with zip-a- 
tone graysand densely-crosshatched 
backgrounds. Those expecting a 
documentary realism, to authenti- 
cate Green's polemic, will be 
perplexed by his anarchic visual 
imagination, 

Reflexive playfulness charac- 
terizes Binky from beginningto end. 
mple, the penultimate panel 
finds the hero, having spurned Ca- 
tholicism, eyeing a stack of overdue 
library books: First Catechism, Per- 
spective, and Fun with a Pencil. This 
single image underscores not only 


Fore: 


Green's relationship to the Church, 
but abo his grasp of classical art and 
his dedication to drawing. Even 

e: in the background, a cartoon. 
rumb hints atanothersource 


of inspiration. Meto- 
nymically, Crumb 
(himself lapsed Catho- 
lic) stands in for the 
underground comix, 
then in their heyday, 
which liberated Green 
artistically, inspiringhim 
toset forth his own story 
in comics form. 

OF course, the 
“pencil” inthe third ttl 
Fun with a Pencil, also 
substitutes. metaphori- 
cally for the feared penis, 
theoriginal source ofthe 
rays which have so mo- 
nopolized — Binky's 
imagination. Greenem- 
ploys this metaphoric 
likeness from the outset 
the frontispiece is a 
grimly hilarious image 
ofthe naked artist, hands 
bound behind his back, 
а pen gripped in his mouth, with a 


long scythe-like blade poised dan 
gerously close to his groin. Both 
artists tool and endangered phallus 
areimpiousand inadmissible (Green 
dips his pen in God’s blood; his very 
word balloon bears a crown of 
thorns). Here Green, in a confes- 
admits that Binky 
e" hin 


self of a “compulsive neurosis.” 


sion to his reade 


representsan effort to "pu 


Begging indulgence for focusing 
on “the petty conflict in [his] 
crotch,” the cartoonist suggests that 
portraying his neurosis in "easy-to- 
understand comic-book format” 
may actually help others similarly 
afflicted, and thus intervene in a 
larger social problem: “If all the 
neurotics were tied together we 
would entwine the globe many 
times over ina vast chain of human 


suffering.” 

With this, 
of the great virtues of autobiogra- 
phy: its ability to expose private 
trauma asa public issue, and to focus 
our attention on the relationship 
between self and society. It i this 
social dimension which lifts Binky 
above mere calculated outrage and 
makesitinsightful, provocative, and, 
finally, wonderfully movi 


en hits on one 
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no.8 Mad has been an rhythmic drawing style suited to 
Mad #1-24 American institution for physical humor. He was also a de- 
1952-1956 more than 40 years. Even tail-obsessed writer, who had 
EDITED BY kids who skipped the Super- rewritten the rule book on war 
HARVEY KURTZMAN man and Spider-Man phase comics with EC's Two-Fisted Tales 


and Frontline Combat. As Kurtzman 
himself saw it, he was a seeker of 
Truth. 

Of course, a few bucks 


Despite their very name, comic snuck Madtoschool, memo- 
books have contributed very little rized the zany names given 
to America’s comic legacy. Comic to characters боп films (even 
strips have introduced many of the films they'd never seen), 
most famous personae of American ^ competed to see who could wouldn't hurt. Kurtzman wanted a 
humor, from Charlie Brown to — mostadeptly manipulate the WP book he could crank out faster than 
Zippy and Ziggy. Butstrip away the Баск cover fold-in. 2% А his heavily researched war comics. 
obscurities (including all alternative The Mad honored here, how- фе classic creators rights disputes Не proposed a humor magazine to 
comics), theborrowingsfromother ever, prospered for just fou incomicshistory.(Shadesoflmage: — Gaines. In its first incarnation, Mad 
media and the pure juvenalia, and — fromthecomic'sbirthin Kurtzman not only left Mad, he was а comic book about comic 
only one comic book emerges asa 1956, when its father, Harvey took his top artists with him and — books (postmodernist alert!) — 
true influence on the country’s Kurtzman, left its publisher, Will- started his own humor magazines) largely poking fun at the kinds of 
comic consciousness: Mad. Kurtzman possessed a fluid, — comics that kept EC afloat. 
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‘Mad quickly ran out of comic 
books to lampoon and began taking 
on other media, particularly film 
and advertising. Andina stroke that 
still seems revolutionary, Kurtzman 
persuaded Gaines to publish Mad in 
magazine format — thus sidestep- 
ping the then-raging furor over 
comic books and giving Kurtzman 
the “status” book he sought (he'd 
been wooed by a major magazine of 
the day, Pageant). 
Notoriously strict about artists 
following his breakdowns, 
Kurtzman is clearly Mad’s auteur. 
But the artists who drew it — espe- 
cially Wally Wood, Bill Elder and 
Jack Davis — rose to the occasion, 
introducing а new freneticism to 
comic art. They squirted panels full 
of sight gags and non sequitur, 
creating a dense style described as 
"chicken fat.” That manic energy, 
along with Kurtzman's rapid-fire 
verbal riffing, made Mad’s pages 
absolutely electric and immediate. 
Critics have praised Mad so 
fulsomely that the magazine's true 
historical impact has been distorted. 
Neither Kurtzman nor Mad created 
American satire — but they did bring 
it to a younger audience. Kurtzman 
and company used humor as a crow- 
bar to pry apart what things were and 
what they pretended to be. “Just as 
there wasa treatment of reality in the 
war books” Kurtzman wrote in his 
comics history From Aargh! to Zap!, 
“there was a treatment of reality 


15 WARDRUM OF 
OOKABALLAKONGA ! 
DIS SERIOUS! 


running through Mad; 
thesatirist/parodisttries 
not just to entertain his 
audience butto remind 
itofwhatthe real world 
is like.” 

Ultimately, 
though, Kurtzman and 
‘Mad’ssubsequent writ- 
ers were part-time 
satirists and full-time 
fannymen. Like chil- 
dren, they would make 
fan of anything —left 
orright, young or old, 
good or bad — simply 
because it was there 
Gaines would later ar- 
gue that Mad had no 
morality, nostatement 
beyond "Watch out— 
everybody is trying to 
screw you!” Satire was 
important to Mad, but 
its real metier was iconoclasm. It 
wasa pie chucked at the nearest ace 
visible 

And like the pie in the face, it 
was both anarchic and quaintly tra- 
ditional. Kurtzman brought the 
Jewish inflections of Catskills com- 
edy to comic books — what are 
Mad coinages like "potrzebie" and 
"veeblefetzer" if not put-on Yid- 
dish? Kurtzman'sjoke constructions 
drew frequently and expertly from 
vaudeville comics. The balance be- 
tween deconstructivecliche-busting 
and well-structured routines, be- 


WE DON'T HAFTA TAKE 
NONE O' THAT BOLONEY, 
MELV / LET'S GO OUT AN’ 


б 


ARF А MO’! 


GODIVA'S 
TEETH! THEY'RE 
NOT TEETH! 
THEY'RE FANGS! 


BAT FANGS! 


tween Swiftian wit and pure spitball 
silliness, helps account for Mad’s 
sustained and wide-ranging popu- 
larity. For all its buzzing surface 
quality and apparent rudeness, Mad 
wasn't nasty — it had charm. 
Mad's historical importance 
grew in the 1960s and 1970s, when 
it offered the pre-protest set their 
own connect-the-dots guide toso- 
cial criticism. And many of Mad's 
most famous conventions — the 
movie parodies with Mort 
Drucker's deadly caricatures, the 
gonzo visual slapstick of Don Mar- 
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tin, the witty wordless rim-shots 
by Sergio Aragones and Antonio 
Prohias — post-date Kurtzman's 
reign as well. But these and other 
riches simply wouldn't exist with- 
out Kurtzman and his original 
collaborators, who created Mad's 
skewed, sarcastic, staccato style. 
Godfather of the undergrounds, 
influencer of modem film humor, 
infiltrator of virtually all media, 
Kurtzman's little “quickie book” 
stands not justas one of the greatest 
comic books ever, but as a true 
cultural phenomenon. os 


ШӨН, JANE / YOU GOT FIRE 
STICK OF МАМУ THUNDERS / 
MELVIN NO LIKE FIRESTICK / 


1 BAD WHITE MAN INVENTION ^ 


MELVIN BREAKS 
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no.7 
Donald Duck (Four Color, Walt 
Disney's Comics & Stories, et al.) 
1942-1965 

CARL BARKS 

A Disney Studios writer and gag- 
man (he worked on a number of 
“Donald Duck” shorts from the 
mid-1930s on, as well as the feature 
film Bambi), Carl Barks was assigned 
his first comics story in 1942: a 
shelved Mickey Mouse animated 
feature. In collaboration with his 
studiomate Jack Hannah, he con- 
verted it into a 64-page Donald 
Duck comic, which Western Pub- 
lishing released under its Dell 
Comics imprint (“Donald Duck 
Finds Pirate Gold,” Four Color #9). 
Barks, who had worked as а gag 
cartoonist andillustrator before join- 
ing the studio, decided he found 
comic-book work more hospitable 
than the rigors of the increasingly 
regimented studio, quit his salaried 
job and approached Western about 
more comics work. He was subse- 


өө 


quently anointed 
Western's Duck 


chronicler— both in 


the continuing Four 
Color "solo" series 
(longer, more adven- 
ture-oriented yarns 
that usually filled the 
issues) and in Walt 
Disney's Comics & Sto- 
ries. 

WDCES pro- 
vided Barks's most 
regular berth: Be- 
tween 1943and 1965 
he drewand (usually, 
butnotalways) wrote 
over 250 ten-pagers. 
These were originally = 
designed as paper equivalents of th 
Donald Duck cinematic shorts 
strings of slapstick gags in which 
Donald was portrayed as an ill- 
tempered, farcical loser battling 
either his nephews or other malign 
adversaries — people, animals, or 
objects. But as Barks gained confi- 


dence in his new medium, he began 
to work up more subtle, nuanced 
characterizations for his protago- 
nists. The Duck stories ranged wider: 
ncluded clever morality tales, 
misanthropic satire, and even 
some adventure stories (the ones 
Barks could pack into 10 pages). 


Thisis also where Barks introduced 
а number of inspired supporting 
characters who have since became 
Disney mainstays, including the in- 
sufferable Gladstone Gander (1948), 
the Beagle Boys and the Junior 
Woodchucks (1951), and Gyro 
Gearloose (1952). 
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I GUESS OLD BOILER 
BREECHES ISN'T 
RECEIVING CALLERS 

"ODAN! 
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TWO MORE DAYS SAILING NORTHWEST 
IN THIS SLOW TUS . 


SHOULD TAKE US 


Аг Lasr тиву 
REACH 59° 


DO WOU SEE A 
HEADLAND THAT'S 
SHAPED LIKE A 


NO. BUT JUST 
SEEING LAND 


Barks's reputation as one of 
the greatest cartoonists ever to work 
‘omic books probably rests how. 
ever, on the 30 or so full-length 
Donald Duck stories he wrote and 
drew between 1943 and 1952. More 
than two thirds of them appeared in 
the Four Color comic, in- 
cluding “Christmas on 
Bear Mountain” (intro- 
ducing Uncle Scrooge), 
“The Old Castle's Secret,” 
“Voodoo Hoodoo, 
in the Andes” (known to 
generations of readers as 
the square-egg story), and 
“Luck ofthe North.” This 
last story includes one of 
Barks's most famous pages 
— a sequence in which 
Donald, having sent his 
lucky cousin Gladstone off 
on a wild-gander chase, 
moves from gloating to 
guilt in eight panels — the 
sort of brilliant character 
delineation that delights 


those readers too old to be seduced 
by the excitement of the plots. 
One has to be pretty old not to 
be seduced, at that: In these stories, 
Barks used his classical illustrator's 
training, and a lifelong fondness 
for rip-roaring adventure yarns 


OLAF, THE BLUE, MUST HAVE 
FELT THE SAME WAY: 
THATS THE ICKIEST VIEW 


and armchair travel, to create 
genuinely thrilling adventures, of- 
ten set in surprisingly 
realistically-delineated back- 
grounds. (Ifone ignores the ducks, 
some of the panels from 19525 
“The Golden Helmet” would not 


YES! ALWAYS TAKE 
YOUR BEARINGS 
BEFORE HOISTING 


look out of place in the Prince Val- 
іам pages Barks used as reference.) 
Even when he stuck to the 
Duckburg environment in these 
longer stories, Barks could still 
carry a graphic wallop: a gaping 
hole into which Scrooge's money 
has sunk in “A Christ- 
mas for Shacktown" is 
genuinely fearsome, and 
the Hallowe'en classic 
“Trick or Treat” was so 
visually and narratively 
creepy that one-third of 
the pages were cut by ap- 


palled Western editors 


before publication. 

It may not be a coinci- 
dence that "Trick or 
Treat" was the last of the 
regular full-length stories 
Barks wroteand drew; be- 
ginning in 1953, he was 
moved to the Uncle Scrooge 
series, which provided the 
venue for all his future 
longer stories. E 
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no.6 

Sick, Sick, Sick 
1956-1965 

JULES FEIFFER — 0. 
Jules Feiffer began his strip Sick, 
Side, Sick in the Village Voice in 
1956. He later claimed that it was a 
cynical move, designed to put him 
on the map by putting his work in 
front of the New York book editors 
who had previously given him the 
bum’s rush. But this doesn't ring 
totally true when one actually sits 
down and reads the strips. It took 
Feiffer a little while to get up to full 
steam, but once he did, Sick, Sick, 
Sick (later retitled Feiffer) became а 
classic — a razor-sharp satire of the 
lives of hip young urbanites and the 
world they inhabited, 

His quintessential character is 
Bernard Mergendelier, a young 
yuppie type destined for a life of 
mediocrity. He craves power over 
his own life — his love life, his 
work, his day to day existence — 
and simultaneously worships and 
despises anyone who does have that. 
kind of power. Hence his ambigu- 
ous relationship with his friend 
Huey, the Brando-esque jerk to 
whom all the women flock. Feiffer 
gives Huey some of his best lines: 


"Paton your shoes, I'll walk you to 
the subway” is repeated ironically 
by R. Crumb’s loathsome protago- 
nistin Snoid. The sequence in which 
Bernard is discussing love and re- 
spect while Huey makeseye-contact 
with a “phoney little magazine 
chick" is а classic comparison of 
two types. 

As Feiffer and the country 
moved deeper into the '60s, Feifer 
evolved into more of a political 
strip, and Feiffer is still one of the 
best political cartoonists alive. He 
works without the symbolic char- 
acters that have been political 
cartoonists’ stock in trade since Nast. 
His approach to politcal cartoon- 
ing is original and obviously an 
influence on younger political car- 
toonists like Toles and Tom 
Tomorrow. 


WHAT I WOULDN'T 
ONE TO BE А 
NON-CONFORMIST 
ИКЕ ALL THOSE 
OTHERS 
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Tralmost seems too much to 


novel Tantnan. It is difficult to 
ingineanyothersuccesfültip. 
cartoonist taking such a bold 
aesthetic risk as Fifer did with Tantan. 
But his weekly strip remains 

his most influential work. In the 
world of daily strips, it is impossible 
to conceive of Doonesbury without 
Feiffer. And perhaps more impor- 
tant, he showed cartoonists that it 
was possible to have relatively un- 
censored, adult-oriented weekly 
comic strips. Asunderground news- 
papers evolved into alternative 
newsweeklies al over America, 
Feiffer's descendants proliferated. 
Without Feiffer, there may have 
been no weekly strips by Matt 
Groening, Lynda Barry, Ben 
Katchor, Kaz, Carol Lay, Tony 
Millionaire, Tom Tomorrow and 
many others. But few of these 
younger cartoonists have yet 
matched the brilliance of the first 10 
years of Sick, Sick, Sick. ав 


(> 
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no.5 
Little Nemo in 
Slumberland 
1905-1911, 1914, 1924-1927 
WINSOR MCCAY —— 0. 
Ancient cultures, uncovering im- 
pressive remains of still more 
ancient cultures, often attributed 
to their predecessors a superhuman 
stature. Finding the great walls and 
gates made ofstone blocks they no 
longer possessed the technology to 
move, descendants presumed an- 
cestors to be a race of giants or 
ЧИШ] 


cyclops whose achievements were 
inconceivable through merely hu- 
man means. 

Little Nemo in Slumberland ap- 
pears to us today as an expansive, 
extravagant, and glorious monu- 
ment to imaginative vision and 
artistic mastery. For all the strip's 
direct and accessible beauty, forall 
itsimmediate appeal, itseems faintly 
exotic, the product ofsome preter- 
natural insight and ability. It 
practically dares us to consider itas 
the work of mortal hands — let 


alone a single pair— in a commer- 
cialindustry. Who thoughtup these 
wonderful things? How could they 
possibly have been committed to 
paper, Sunday after Sunday? 

How do we explain the intui- 
tive ingenuity, the calculated riot 
ofthestrip'sevolvingexcitements? 
Where is the precedent for such 
lush and dazzling mass-produced 
fantasies? Who had the trained and 
prolonged concentration sufficient 
to exactingly portray the wild vari- 
ety of obiects and scenes. 


audacity to indelibly entwine the 
most mundane and the most ut- 


terly preposterous? How can we 
account for the sheer output of 
images? What about the de- 
gree of detail rendered, the 
magnificent coloration, the 
adeptness of line, the thrilling 
ornamentation, the design el- 
ements both subtle and 
flamboyant, the grand archi- 
tectural settings, the fluid 
experimentsin perspective and 
animation, the sustained visual 
fireworks? Today, to us, the 
care, scope, bravado, and de- 
votion displayedin Little Nemo 
seem the hallmarks of a lost 
era. 

However gifted, Winsor 
McCay can be seen as human 
as the rest of'us, thanks in part 
to the valuable Canemaker bi- 
ography. McCay wasa pioneer 
in animated cartooning and 
enjoyed success in a stage act 
that featured his drawing skills. 
He originated а number of 
strips, such as Little Sammy 
Sneeze and Hungry Henrieta, 
with strong formulaic and the- 
matic hooks. Another Dreams 
ofthe Rarebit Fiend, feature spec- 
tacularly conceived and 
rendered nightmares that in- 
variably ended with awakening. 

While precursors, these ear- 
lier strips could hardly have 
prepared readers for the 
untethered wonder and grand 
scale of Little Nemo. Here 
McCay's ambition, training, 
natural talent, and love ofdraw- 
ing coalesced in the full-page 
color funnies feature that un- 
furled from 1905 to 1911 (with 
a reincarnation as In the Land of 
Wonderful Dreams extending 


through 1914 anda re- 
vival from 1924 to 
1927). His earlier em- 
ployment — —as 
caricaturist, editorial 
cartoonist, illustrator, 
graphic reporter, and 
poster maker for the 
circus and dime muse- 
ums — was surely 
instrumental in the 
punctual forays into a 
world built upon pag- 
eantry, splendor and 
marvel. McCay's lack 
of formal artistic train- 
ing тау have 
additionally contrib- 
шей the notion that 
nothing was unthink- 
able in the furtherance 
of expression. 

Certain images 
and sequences from 
Little Nemo, appropri- 
ated by all manner of 
artand commerce, have 
gained a life of their 
during later, hungrier 
cultures. Once 
glimpsed, especially at 
a tender age, fragments 
become unforgettable 
— the galloping bed, 
the roller coaster stair- 
way bannister, the 
house-gobbling turkey, 
the dragon carriage, the 
plausible chaos of Be- 
fuddle Hall. 

Thanks to 
Fantagraphics’ luxuri- 
ous(yetstillundersized) 
reprint series, we can 
now see just how as- 
tonishing McCay's 
entire run was. Pick a 
month of installments, 
any month (though ear- 
lier would likely more thoroughly 
amaze than later). September, 1908? 
Tt begins with a runaway locomo- 
tive, plowing through streets, 
buildings and forests. Next weekit's 
a carousel whose animals come to 
life in their circle chase only to end 
in the menageries's chain reaction 
collision; this is followed by a home 
hooked by a ship's anchor, hoisted 


high, and dropped to earth; then the 
floor beneath and the background 
behind the characters undergo a 
series of mechanical transformational 
shifts as if they were a part of a 
child's puzzle. October begins with 
Nemo's bath becoming a pond, 
thenaswamp infested with wildlife, 
and finally open water where he 
dodges the prows and wakes of 
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occan-going ships only to reach ап 
ice flow where he's chased by a 
polar bear. I could go on and on, 
because McCay went on and on. 
One doesn’t so much read 
these strips as drink them in. With 
all there is to see in each panel of 
‘Slumberland, the proper pacing for 
the strip might well approach one 
episode per week. Taken too 
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quickly, Little Nemo can prove to 
be an exhausting read with its in- 
comparable deluge of wonders (to 
say nothing of those unaccount- 
ably crammed word balloons and 
the thoroughly pedestrian dia- 
logue). Even a glance at one of its 
timeless pages suggests it remains a 
strip to ogle and, perhaps, to in- 
form our own dreams. эк 

oo 
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no.4. 

Maus 

1986, 1991 

ART SPIEGELMAN 

It's almost too easy to pick Art 
Spiegelman's Maus for this list — 
almost. After all, it won a Pulitzer 
Prize (1992) and received probably 
more journalistic and academic at- 
tention thanany other comics work, 
ог any cartoonist's oeuvre, for that 
matter. To speak of Maus's impor- 
tance in American comics has 
becomeacliché. The book's themes 
— the Holocaust, the generation 
gap, the more general burdens of 
the past — brought the book atten- 
tion, in part, because it so little 
looked "like а comic book" that 


reviewers were caught off-guard. 


Its central metaphor — rep- 
resenting Jews as mice and 
Nazis as cats — was equally 
striking; was thisan unforgiv- 
able breach of decorum or a 
skillfully wielded narrative and 
thematic device? Observa- 
tions such as these prefaced 
most of the book's initial re- 
views, and they continue to 
inform analysis of the book 
today. In this case, believe the hype: 
Maus fully deserves the attention 
and praise it has received. 

One of Maus's strengths lies 
in how (deceptively) easy it is to 
read. The narrative (or narratives 
— more on that in а second) 
comes across almost effortlessly. 
The stylistically spare but highly 
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expressive drawings accompany 
text which drives the narrative; 
there are few wordless panels to 
be found. Indeed, many people 
who are intimidated by the com- 
ics form itself find remarkably little 
difficulty in following the story, 
owing to the book's clear, care- 
fully presented storytelling — a 
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RAW 
THAT BOOK ABOUT YOU... 


seemingly radical departure 
from Spiegelman's large 
body ofexperimental “com- 
ics about comics.” The 
important observation here, 
however, is that Spiegelman 
wields his bag of formal nar- 
rative tricks as much as ever, 
although here in a far more 
sophisticated, less flashy fash- 
ion. It’s only with concerted 
effort that you begin to notice just 
how Spiegelman has permeated 
almost every page with innova- 
tive layouts, sophisticated temporal 
transitions, and artful panel com- 
positions. In other words, the first 
time youread Maus, you get caught 
up in the book's story; on subse- 
quent readings, however, уо, 


KNEW THE STORIES-THAT THEY WILL GAS US 
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WE KNEW EVERYTHING, AND HERE WE WERE, 
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baf WHEN VA FINISHED WITH You, YOU'LL 


мон SOMETHING, Земан PIMP? 
NOT HERE TO FLIRT AND GO$5W7. 
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get equally caught up in exploring 
the book's storytelling. 
Narratively, the book is struc 

tured in a series of temporal layers. 
At the core lies the story of how 
Art's parents (his mother, Anja and, 
particularly, his father, Vladek) sur- 
vived the Holocaust. Actually, as 
the book often stresses, it's not re- 
ally a story of how they survived; 
pinning praise or blame or reason 
оп a story such as this is almost 
impossible. Rather, it'sastory which 
explains that they survived and how 
these experiences continued to af- 
fect not only their own lives but the 
lives of everyone around them, es- 
pecially their son Art. The second 
story-layerfunctionsas the "present 


MY FAMILY SENDS. 


\ WANT THAT You 


in Book I; in this story, Art reac- 
quaints himself with Vladek (and 
Vladek'ssecond wife Mala, herselfa 
survivor) almost solely for the pur- 
pose of recording his father's story 
in order to create Maus. An in- 
between state is presented by the 
inclusion of Spiegelman's “Prisoner 
onthe Hell Planet” (1973), his mem- 
oir of Anja's suicide, dina 
highly expressionistic style. Maus 


rende 


I's chapter entitled "Auschwitz 
(Time Flies)" adds an additional 
layer, which takes place after the 


publication of Maus I and presents 
Spiegelman attempting to deal with 
the fame which that book has 
brought him — and the problems 

nts, both personally 
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COUNT THE BLOWS. 1F You LOSE 
COUNT -I'LL START AGAIN! 


and artistically. 
Itis this combination of 
times and stories which lends 
Maus much of its richness 
and reward, By presenting so 
many juxtapositions of past 
and present, Spiegelman can 
explore questions of witness, 
guilt, dependence, and obli- 
gation both verbally and 
visually. Conversations be- 
tween Vladekand Artie segue 
to narrated history and back 
again, often on the same page; 
we can see the influence of 
the past on the present. In 
Maus Il especially, we wit- 
ness Spiegelman's 
ambivalence about the 
book's (and his own) s 
cess, from the page |, 
"Auschwitz (Time Flies)” which 
creates the impression that Art's pipe 
smoke doubles as exhaust бот а 
crematorium to the back cover illus- 
tration, which melds the stripes of 
Vladek's camp uniform with the 
book's UPC code. These temporal 
and thematic balances come about 
naturally, almost organically as the 
overall story progreses — a testament 
to the power of the comics form to 
present narrative nuance and depth. 
Ofcourse, the cat-and-mouse 
metaphor itself presents abundant 
food for thought — while it does 
effectively convey the impression 
of Nazisas hunters and Jewsasprey, 
might it not also condone the idea 
that there are indeed separate races 
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of people? But throughout the book 
Spiegelman acknowledges this ten- 
sion, exploring his metaphor both 
through language and visual repre- 
sentations in ways far too numerous 
to delineate in this brief essay; suf- 
fice it to say that this animal conceit 
serves, paradoxically, asa powerful, 
ever-constant reminderin the book 
about the difficulties of inter-per- 
sonal relationships. 

One of the marks of good 
literature (in comics or prose or 
what-have-you) is that a work de- 
mands and 
re-reading. Maus deserves its ac- 
claim as one of the most significant 
comics of the century and as an 
important literary work of distinc- 
tion. ex 
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Pogo 

1949-1973 

WALT KELLY —— 0. 
When Walt Kelly (1913-1973) was 
good, he was the best there was. 
And he was good often. But the 
pinnacle of his achievement as а 
cartoonist was his attack on 
McCarthyism in the early 19505. 
Kelly’s career included both ani- 
mation (1936-1941 at Disney 
Studios) and comic books (1942- 
1948) before embracing the 
newspaper comic strip form, and 
by the time he had finished with it, 
Kelly had elevated the form to high 
art in Pogo. The eponymous pos- 
sum had first appeared as one of 
several anthropomorphic spear-car- 
riers in the first issue of Animal 


Comics (December 1942-January 
1943). And when Kelly became art 
director ofthe short-lived but much 
mourned New York Star in 1948, 
hereincamated his animal ensemble 
asa comicstrip on October8. After 
the Star's demise, Pogo went into 
national syndication, May 16, 1949. 

Pogo transcended the “talk- 
ing funny animal” tradition of its 
origins. At its core, the strip was a 
reincarnation of vaudeville, and 
its routines were often laced with 
humor that derived from pure slap- 
stick. To that, Kelly added the 
remarkably fanciful and inventive 
language of his characters — a 
“southern fried” dialect that lent 
itself readily to his characters’ pro- 
pensity to take things literally and 
permitted an unblinking delight in 


puns. The cast was perfectly con- 
tent being animals, but sometimes 
for their own amusement they'd 
undertake the enterprises of people, 
adopting the right jargon and cos- 


tumes but not quite understanding 
the purpose behind the human en- 
deavors they mimicked. Adrift in 
misunderstood figures of speech, 
mistaken identities, and double 
entendres going offin ай directions 
at once, Kelly's characters usually 


wandered further and further from 
what appeared to have been their 
original intentions. And this was 
the trick of Kelly's satire: readers 
couldn't help but glimpse them- 
selves іп this menage, looking just as 
silly as they often were. The ani- 
mals — “nature's screechers" — 
were blissfully unaware of their 
satirical function. They, after all, 
didn't take life as serious as people 
did: “It ain't nohow permanent,” 
as Porky the porcupine was wont 
to say 

Kelly added overt political 
commentary to his social satire in 
1952 when some of Pogo's well- 
meaning friends entered him in 
the Presidential race, and the strip 
was never quite the same again, 
The double meaning of the puns 
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took on political as well as social 
implications, and the vaudeville 
routines frequently looked suspi- 
ciously like animals imitating 
officials high in government. Over 
the years, Kelly underscored his 
satirical intent with caricature: his 
animals had plastic features that 
seemed to change before the 
reader's very eyes until they re- 
sembled those at whom the satire 
was directed. And the species sug- 
gested something about 
Kelly's opinions of his tar- 
gets. Soviet boss Nikita 
Khrushchev showed up one 
time asa piratical pig; Cuba's 
Fidel Castro, as a goat; the 
tenacious J. Edgar Hoover, 
as a bulldog. 

Kelly's first foray into 
the jungle of politics with 
caricature as his machete was 
in the spring of 1953, when 
he introduced an unprin- 
cipled and purely ruthless 
operative in his swamp, a 
wild cat named Simple J. 
Malarkey. As if the syllabic 
rhythm of his name weren't 
give-away enough, Kelly 
made the wild cat look re- 
markably like Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy, the country's 
self-proclaimed crusader 
against communist spies, a 


judicious application” of tar and 
feathers. Atone satiric stroke, Kelly 
equated McCarthyism with an ap- 
propriately belittling analogue, 
tar-and-feathering — a primitive 
method of ostracizing universally 
held in low repute. In a delicious 
finale, a member of the Club 
shoves Malarkey into the kettle of 
tar, demonstrating with an unfor- 
gettable flourish that those who 
seek to smear others are likely to 


be tarred with their own brush 
It was as neat a piece of satire. 
as had ever been attempted on the. 
comics page or anywhere. And 
the success of it depended upon 
Kelly's plumbing the potential of 
his medium to its utmost. Word 
and picture are perfectly, insepa- 
rably, wedded, the very emblem 
of excellence in the art of the 
comic strip: neither meant much 
when taken by itself, but when 
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blended, the verbal and the visual 
achieved allegorical impact and a 
powerful satiric thrust. High art 
indeed. At its best, Pogo was a 
masterpiece of comic strip art, an 
Aesopian tour de force — humor at 
each of two levels, one vaudevil- 
lian, the other satirical — and it 
opened to a greater extent than 
ever the possibilities for political 
and social satire in the medium of 
the newspaper comic strip. mew 


master of the smear and in- 
nuendo with a gift for 
self-promotion and an utter 
disregard for the truth. To 
create a narrative metaphor 
for McCarthy’s commie 
hunt, Kelly turned to the 
swamp's Bird Watchers 
Club, and in power plays 
evocative of McCarthy's 
maneuvers, Malarkey in- 
timidates the members of 
the Club into letting him 
take charge. With his guid- 
ance, the Club dedicates 
itself to ridding the swamp 
of all migratory birds, and 
when Malarkey is faced with 
a number of swamp crea- 
tures who claim they aren't. 
birds (because, in fact, they 
aren’t), he proposes to make 
them all birds with “a little 
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Peanuts 

1950-present 
CHARLES M. SCHULZ — 
Pulling sense and meaning from 
the chaos that surrounds us is a full- 
time job, and humans need all the 
help they can get. Artists don'tactu- 
ally alter the universe — but they 
reorganize, clarify, highlight, ex- 
plain... bring it into focus for the 
rest of us. A great work of art per- 
manently redefines its subject. So it 
is that when we see a sunflower, we 
seeitatleastto some degree through 
Van Gogh’s eyes; when we cope 
with conflicting accounts of an 
event, Rashomon loomsin ourminds; 
ando father’s savagely unjust treat- 
ment of his children can ever be 
witnessed without an echo of King 
Lear. 


Is there a better image for the 
repeated betrayal of trust than Lucy 
yanking the football out just as 
Charlie Brown is about to connect? 
What depiction of stubborn, ridi- 
culed faith is more powerful than 
Linus sitting alone in his pumpkin 
patch waiting for the Great Pump- 
kin? All of Murphy's laws together 
offer no better illustration of the 
malign nature of inanimate objects 
(and the futile mixture of rage and 
resignation available in response) 
than Charlie Brown with his kite 
stuck in a tree. 

For close to half a century, 
Charles Schulz has been contribut- 
ing indelible images to our 
consciousness, from Snoopy's fan- 
tasized “dogfights” with the Red 
Baron to Linus's security blanket to 
Lucy's hopeless infatuation with the 


WELL, YOU SHOULDNT 
HAVE LEFT IT 
LYING AROUND! 


monomaniacal Schroeder. Some of 
them even pop up and acquire new, 
contemporary layers of meaning, 


HEY! THIS WAS 
ONE OF MY BEST 
DRAWINGS; 


long after we thought they'd been 
exhausted. Who would have ever 
guessed, for instance, that Lucy's 
hostile, self-aggrandizing, destruc- 
tive, and ultimately useless (but 
inexpensive) psychiatric advice 
booth would anticipate, so com- 
pletely and pitilessly, the '90s radio 
advice-giver Dr. Laura? 

Peanuts began in 1950, neatly 
bisecting the century and making it 
the first (and arguably the last) great 
modem strip. To those unfamiliar 
with it, that first year is bizarre, 
almost unrecognizable — and it's 
mot just a matter of the slicker, 
button-cute character designs. 
Rather than a gentle, philosophical 
loser, Charlie Brown is a hyperac- 
tive prankster (prefiguring Bill 
Watterson's Calvin, down to the 
manic open-mouthed grin); the 
reader looking for familiar faces 
among the rest of the cast will be 
disappointed by interchangeable 
second bananas such аз Shermy and 
Patty, and soon thereafter, Violet 
(who?). 

The peculiar thing about Pea- 
nuts’ early development is that, 
with one significant exception, all 
of Charlie Brown's major co-stars- 
to-be debuted as toddlers or 
infants. Not only that, but as gen- 
erations of infants: baby Schroeder, 
little Lucy Van Pelt and her baby 
brother Linus were introduced and 
allowed to “grow up" (ie, to 
reach Charlie Brown's "age"); 
later, they were followed by 


Charlie Brown's sibling Sally (and 
much later, Lucy and Linus's 
brother, the somewhat pointedly- 
named Rerun). Nowadays, of 
those five characters (six if you 
count Snoopy, who began as a 
non-"speaking” puppy, too), only 
Sally seems genuinely younger 
than the rest. Peanuts is entirely 
different from otherstrips in which 
characters age, such as Gasoline 
Alley ог For Better or For Worse. 
Lucy, Linus, Schroeder and Sally 
didn't mature so much as they 
evolved from a sketch to a finished 
drawing — as if Schulz had to 
work his way into his best charac- 
ters literally by raising them to 
maturity. It's also been suggested 
that the "babies" were Schulz's 
way of easing into the quirkier 
characterizations, with Schroeder 
as the “icebreaker,” without en- 
dangering the interior logic ofthe 
early strip. And, of course, it al- 
lowed him to incorporate the 
dynamics ofsibling age differences, 
particularly with the Van Pelt kids. 


(The one exception is 
Peppermint Patty, literally an 
“outsider” who lives across 
town; she often seems to be 
starring in her own, separate 
strip, and remainsan intruder 
when she “crosses over” with 
the rest of the cast. Curi- 
ously, inthe fallow ’80s. when 
the rest of Peanuts was awash 
in irritating Snoopy relatives 
and talkingschoolhouses, the 
“Peppermint Patty" strip- 
within-a-strip seemed to 
retain its snap.) 
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Peanuts has been going 
steady for close to 50 years. 
Even though it has declined 
from its peak (late "50s to late 
*60s), even though it some- 
timeslurchesinto mystifying, 
private non-sequiturs, it can still 
provoke laughter and delight. (And 
it's worth noting that the '90s Pea- 
nutsis a substantial improvementon 
the '80 Peanuts.) The witty aggres- 
siveness of yore has been toned 
down: you don’t hear anyone call 


Charlie Brown a blockhead any 
more, and the trademark explosive, 
exasperated "Good grief” is a thing 
of the past, too — but there is a 
deeper, darker current of wistful- 
ness (those haunting strips of Charlie 
Brown alone in his room, at night) 


that can be surprisingly affecting. 
Even the shakiness of the line — as 
well as those odd un-joke strips — 
reminds us that Peanuts is, and has 
always been, а daily, hand-crafted 
gift from one of the greatest car- 
toonists ofall ime. x 
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Krazy Kat 

1913-1944 

GEORGE HERRIMAN 

Krazy Kat has been the acknowledged greatest 
comic for so long, by so many esteemed critics, 


that it becomes tempting to knock it from its 
throne. At a casual glance, George Herriman's 


HERE | ARE HERE AND, 
HERE YOU 15 HERE 


long-running strip seems quaint and antiquated, 


full of half-realized characters, and Herriman's 


art may be a half:step behind the visual bravado of Feininger's or McCay’s 
But to immerse yourself in Krazy Kat, to yield to Herriman’s looping verbal 
rhythms and lovingly-depicted desert backgrounds, to experience his perfectly-realized 
triptych of unspoken and unconsummated love, yields a very, very different result. 
Herriman’s creation is not only great comics, with a wonderful command of the medium's 
possibilities and strengths, but it is also great art — an affecting exploration of some of 
life's most basic issues in a way that enlightens and thrills. Every cartoonist who tums 


to comics as a medium of personal expression follows in Неттап path, and that is why 


his is the greatest comic of the 20th Century. 


Krazy Kat was the work of a vet- 
eran cartoonist in the prime of his 
career. Born in 1880, Herriman was 
doingnewspaperillustration by 1897 
and selling stand-alone one-page 
stripsby 1901. Herriman spent most 
of the first decade traveling from 
town to town, newspaper to news- 
paper, in much the same manner as 
à medieval journeyman would do. 
Along the way, he worked with 
some of the finest cartoonists in 
‘America (the art room at the New 
York American in 1904 included 
Opper, James 
Swinnerton, and the great sports 
cartoonist Tad Dorgan), and cre- 
ated several short-lived strips full of 
vaudevillian humor: Home Sweet 
Home, Bubblespikers, and the won- 


Frederick 
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derfully-titled Major Ozone's Fresh 
Air Crusade. He also created three 
animal-oriented strips that perhaps 
more directly presage Krazy Kat: 
Gooseberry Spring, Alexander the Cat 
and Daniel and Pansy. 

The characters that would be- 
come Krazy Kat and lgnatz the 
mouse got their start as incidentals 
in astrip called The Dingbat Family. 
“Ignatz” first beaned “Krazy” in a 
1910 strip. Their evolution was 
extremely organic. They next ap- 
peared in their own little strip 
accompanying that same strip, now 
re-named The Family Upstairs. They 
finally graduated to their own strip 
in 1913. Printed vertically, it pre- 
saged what would become one of 
the hallmarks of Krazy Каз his- 


tory: a variety of formats and lay- 
outs. From 1925 to 1929 the Sunday 
strip lost its standard full-page for- 
mat in favor of a combination of 
strips and stand-alone illustration 
that papers could printin one oftwo 
ways. And it wasn't until 1935 that 

Herriman was able to use color. 
Lookingat Krazy Kat with fresh 
eyes, it is clear how much it ben- 
cfited fromtsspecific developmental 
path. Nailing down standard news- 
paper styles allowed Herriman the 
freedom to develop his own idio- 
syneratic approach, and many of the 
strips — not just the animal-based 
ones— served as dry runs forareasof 
Herriman's interest. Similarly, the 
change in styles kept Herriman at its 
most inventive, and allowed certain 
strengths to evolve at their own pace. 
Asnotedin Krazy Kat: The Comic Art 
by Patrick 
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McDonnell, Georgia Riley de 
Havenon and Karen O'Connell (to 
which this essay owesthe vast major- 
ity of its factual information, and a 
not-insignificantportion ofitsshared 
insight), the strip developed from 
slapstick to verbal-based vaudevil- 
lian humor as the format changed; 
similarly, Herriman's use of slightly 
surreal desert landscapes were dra- 
matically altered by the introduction 
of color. 

One can also track develop- 
ments in the relationships between 
the characters. Although the physi- 
cal relationship of cat and mouse 
was the basis ofthe strip atits origin, 
its thematic possibilites were not 
established until the very late "20s. 
Krazy Kat in its prime focused on 
the relationship between three char- 
acters. Krazy Kat adored Ignatz 
Mouse. Ignatz Mouse hated Krazy 
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Kat, the expression of which was in 
throwing bricks at Krazy's head. 
Offisa Pup loved Krazy and sought 
to protect her (Herriman actually 
believed Krazy to be neither male 
nor female), mostly by thowing 
Ignatz in jail. Each of 
the character's wasig- 
norant of the other's 
trae motivations. 
This simple 
structure. allowed 
Herriman to builden- 
tire worlds of meaning 
into the actions. Most 
famously, Krazy inter- 
preted the brickin the 
head as an expression 
of love from Ignatz 
But there were more 
nuanced readings to 
be had: lgnatz's brick 
as an expression of art 
or as a necessary curb 
on Krazy's flights of 
fancy; Offisa Pup'sen- 
forcement of his role 
as studies in how per- 
sonal feelings affected 
vocation or how the 
world reacts to art and 
artists. It is that the- 
matic depth to which critics like. 
Gilbert Seldes and the editors of 
Vanity Fair reacted to in the early 
1920s — even in its initial concep- 
tion, the roles of Krazy and Ignatz as 
romantic and realist were hard to 
resist. The fact that Herriman was 


able to build on these themes, mak- 
ing them deeper and more 
fally-realized, isanamazing achieve- 
ment given the repetition that 
usually took hold of even the great- 
est strips. 


In Krazy Kat, theme reigns 
overall other factors. Not that Krazy 
Kat didn't work as humor, or serial 
comedy, or even as rollicking ad- 
venture. Ascore offunny, interesting 
characters inhabited the strip's 
"Cocino County” in addition to 


the leads. And Herriman's best- 
knownepisode, 1936's "Tiger Tea" 
serial, stands with any of his con- 
temporaries’ long-running stories 
in terms of its narrative inventive- 
ness. But because Krazy Kat was so 


well-anchored, all ofthese elements 
only served to farther our under- 
standing of the core relationships. 
Heriman’s idosyncratic use of lan- 
guage, all creative spelling and 
eloquent babble, delineated Krazy's 
dreaming, lgnatz's harsh denuncia- 


tions, and Оба Pup's recrimina- 
tions in equal stead. Even the great 
landscapes, beginning in formal play 
in the strip’s early years and continu- 
ing through the color period — are 
bestknownasan expressionistic back- 


ground for the central drama. 
Krazy Kat reminds us thatartis 
achieved from the inside out. 
Herriman was right: love clumsily 
expressed is funny and beautiful, and 
fascinating enough to holdourinter- 
est for another hundred years. тв 
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The Comics Journal's 
Top 100 Comics of the Century, 


Krazy Kat 

Peanuts 

Pogo 

Maus 

Little Nemo in Slumberland 
Sick, Sick, Sick 

Donald Duck 

Mad 

9 Binky Brown Meets the Holy Virgin Mary 
10 The Weirdo Stories of R. Crumb 
11 Thimble Theatre 

12 The EC War Comics 

13 Wigwam Bam 

14 Blood of Palomar 

15 The Spirit 

16 RAW 

17 The ACME Novelty Library 

18 Polly & Her Pals 

19 The Sketchbooks:of R. Grümb 
20 Uncle Scrooge 

21 The New Yorker Cartoons of Peter Arno 
22 Death of Speedy 

23 Terry and the Pirates 

24 Flies on the Ceiling 

25 Wash Tubbs 

26 Jungle Book 

27 Palestine 

28 The Mishkin Saga 

29/Gasoline Alley 

30 Fantastic Four 

31 Poison River 

32 Phstic Man 

39 Dick Tracy 

34 The Theatrical Caricatures of Al Hirschfeld 
35 Spider-Man 

36 Calvin and Hobbes 

37 Doonesbury 


OO Re 


38 The Autobiographical Comics ftor Yummy Fur 


39 The Editorial Cartoons of Pat Oliphant 
40^ The Kin-der-Kids 

41 From Hell 

42 Ghost World 

43 The Amphigorey Books 

44 Idiots Abroad 

45 City of Glass 

46- Cages 

47 The Buddy Bradley Saga 

48. The Cartoons of James Thurber 
49 Understanding Comics 

50, Tantrum 


Herriman 
Schulz 
Kelly 
Spiegelman 


Spiegelman/Mouly 
Ware 
Sterret, 
Crumb 
Barks 
Amo 
Hernandez, J. 
Сап. 
Hernandez, J. 
Crane 
Kurtzman 
Sacco" 
Deitch 
King 
къуй 
Hernandez, б. 
Cole 
Gould. 
Hirschfeld. 
Ditko/Lee 
Watterson 
Trudeau 
Brown 
'Oliphatt 


Feininger 
Moore/Campbell 
Clowes 

Gorey 
Shelton/Mavrides 
Karasik/ Mazzacthelli 
McKean 

Bagge 

Thurber 
McCloud 

Feiffer 


AS — Art Spiegelman (taken from a previously-written article with permission); BB — Bart Beaty; CB — Chris Brayshaw; 
CH — Charles Hatfield; CM — Chris Mautner; DL — David Lasky; DR — David Rust; 
ER — Eric Reynolds; GC — Greg Cwiklik; GG — Gary Groth; GK — Gene Kannenberg, Jr.; GR — Gil Roth; 
JO — Jim Ottaviani; KT — Kim Thompson; LR — Larry Rodman; MP — Marshall Pryor; MS — Matt Silvie; RB — Robert Boyd; 
RCH —R.C. Harvey; RE — Ron Evry; RES — Robert Edison Sandiford; RK — Rich Kreiner, RM — Ray Mescallado; TS — Tom Spurgeon. 


51 The Alec Stories 

52 It's A Good Life, If You Don't Weaken 
53 (The Editorial Cartóons of Herblock 
54 The EC Horror Books 

55° Frank stories 

56" Julius Knipl; Real Estate Photographer 
57 А Contract with God 

58 The New Yorker Cartoons of Charles Addams 
59 Little Lulu 

60. Alley Оор 

61 American Splenidor #1-10 

62. Little Orphan Annie 

63 Hey Look 

64° Goodman Beaver. 

65 Bringing Up Father 

66-Zippy 

67 The Passport 

68.Bamaby 

69 God's Man 

70 Jimbo 

71 The Book of Jim 

72. Short Stories in Rûber Blanket 

73 The Cartoon History of the Universe. 
74. Effe Pook’s Comeek 

75 BlackHole 

76. Máster Race. 

71. Li'l Abner 

78 Sagar and Spike 

19° Captaisi Marvel 


Zap 
81 The Lily Stories 
82 Caricature. 
83 V for Vendetta 
84) Why 1 Hate Saturn 
85. The Willie and Joe Cartoons 
86: Stuck Rubber Baby 
87 The New Yorker Cartoons of George Price 
8: Jack Kirby's "Fourth World” comics 
89: The Autobiographical Comics of Spain 
90: Mr. Punch 
91 Watchmen. 
92. Pictopia 
93 Dennis the Menace 
94 The Humor Comics of Basil Wolverton 
95 Los'Teanos 
96 Dirty Plotte 
97 The Hannah Story 
981 Barney Google 
99 “The Bungle Family, 
100Princé Valiant 


S — Darcy Sullivan; 


Campbell 

© Seth 
Herblock 
Feldstein, ët al 
Woodring! 
Katchor 

Eisner 

Addams 

Stanley 
‘Hamlin 
Pekar, et al 
Gry 

Kurtzman 
Kurtzman/ Elder 
McManus 
Griffith 
Steinberg 
Johnson 

Ward 

Panter 
Woodring 
Mazzucchelli 
Gonick 

Barry 

Burns 
Krigstein/Feldstein 
Capp 

Mayer 

Beck 

Various 
Drechsler 
Clowes 
Moore/Lloyd 
Baker 

Mauldin 

Cruse 

Price 

Kirby 

Spain 
Gaiman/McKean 
Moore/Gibbons 
Moore/Simpson 
Ketcham 
Wolverton 
Jackson 
Doucet 

Tyler 

Dé Beck 
Таш 

Foster 
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THE ARTISTS TALK BACK! 


LIST THEIR FAVORITE, COMICS AND CARTOONISTS 


When cover artist Seth mentioned he was sending the Journal a list of his top 
comics, we decided to quickly see if anyone else was interested in contributing 
something similar. After a flurry of phone calls, fax , the following 
cartoonists with work on our Top 100 list wrote in with picks of their own. The 
lists are all shorter than 100, and go in a variety of different directions than our 
own — short stories, cartoonists and/or works, intemational works 

The titles are taken, whenever we could, from the artists letters or faxes, 
and their comments are reprinted here verbatim. 


CARTOONISTS' TOP 100 


(BY ORDER OF RECEIPT) 


and lette 


Jot Sacco's “Best Comics оғ ALL Time!” 

Unfortunately, my sense of comics history is rather limited. I haven't read enough 
of the acknowled like Ki 
informed opinion about them. I don’t look at superhero comics, "ca 
a drag, man. And I can't say I've kept up with the work of my peers, with some 
exceptions. So I'll only mention а handful of comics, in alphabetical order, that 
doubtlessly deserve to be exalted as we approach the end of the century, not just. 
because of their merits, but because of their influence. 

ACME Novelty Library: Chris Ware's sense of design and experiments 
with format and size are inspiring. Add to that darkness and humor, and 
you've got one of the greats. 

American Splendor: Harvey Pekar must be one of the only working 
class voices in the popular culture, and for that alone hi 
mention. He was one of the first to master autobiographi 
his work has had a considerable impact on what cartoonists choose for 
subject matter. I should add that I work with Harvey now and then, if 
you want to accuse me of favoritism. 

Ghost World: Dan Clowes keeps getting bett 
writer. The best work so far by one of the very best. He's set the goal 
high for anyone who's writing or drawing fiction. 

Нир: Crumb is still the king. And I prefer his later work. 

Love and Rockets: Jaime and Gilbert Hernandez have told consistently 
engaging stories for years. Beyond that, they started the first real wave 
of comics since the days of the undergrounds. 

Maus: Art Spiegelman's book has got to be on everyone's list. It woke 
up the rest of the world to the notion that comics can tackle even the 
enormous subjects sensitively and successfully 

Weirdo: 'C: 
world’s best. Particularly on target under the supervision of Peter Bagge 
and Aline Kominsky-Crumb. 


Kat and Little Nemo, to have an 
they're. 


ed classes, 


deserves 


I comics, and 


both as an artist and a 


ase it was damn funny and brought together some of 


Jim Wooprine’s List оғ Тор 10 Comic Books 
1. Mad 

2. Zap 

3. Binky Brown Meets the Holy Virgin Mary 
4. Tales of Toad 

5. Watchmen 

6. Love and Rockets 
7. Weirdo 

8. Neat Stuff 

9. Town Boy 

10. Maus 


TOMICSIOURNAL 


ү“ en 


Don Simpson's Тор 12 “In No PARTICULAR ORDER” 
“Mechanics” (from Love & Rockets #2), Jaime Hernandez, the only 
artist of my generation who actually makes me envious. 

"The Captain America trilogy by Steranko. The Citizen Kane of 
comics in that this was the first comic book story that gave me the feeling 
that an “auteur” was behind the camera, so to speak (all for 36 cents, 
too)! 

“Jesus Goes to a Faculty Party” by Foolbert Sturgeon (Frank Stack 
— the world’s greatest part-time cartoonist). Comics’ answer to Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf. 

“Ace Hole, Midget Detective” by art spiegelman. 
“Superduperman” by Harvey Kurtzman and Wally Wood. Far 
better than anything DC has ever done with the character. Along with 
Kurtzman and Elder's “Goodman Beaver meets S*perm*n,” it forms 
the final word on superheroesa generation before all the grim and gritty 
nonsense 

“Bravo for Adventure” by Alex Toth. 

“Arzach” by Moebius. It doesn't have any language! 

“A Superman in Supertown" by Jack Kirby (Jimmy Olsen #147). 


оо 


и The best thing DC ever did with the character. 
“Loop de Loop" by Victor Moscoso (from Zap Comix). 

p Binky Brown Meets the Holy Virgin Mary by Justin Green. 
That black and white story from the Frank paperback by Jim Woodring. 
“Mr. Natural on the Bum Again” by R. Crumb. 


- бетн'5 Tor 77 Comics 


I think it’s necessary to preface this list with a couple of qualifiers. First, it's a 
crime that this list is limited to English-speaking countries. 105 hard for me to 
EB] compile а list of the century's greatest comics without including Hergé (or 
E Tezuka, for that matter). Still, setting that qualm aside, making a list like this 
ШЕ] is almost an impossible task. I mean, it can’t help but become simply a list of 
personal favorites... and putting these favorites into a numberical order is a 
[BI] Nightmare. How do you rank such differing works as Maus, Sugar and Spike 
or Julius Knipl? Does the Jungle Book actually rank one notch higher than 
Palestine? Somehow, that’s how it ended up on my list. After considerable 
turmoil, the order ends up being mostly arbitrary. Another thing — does 
someone like Peter Amo belong on this list? Probably not. Strictly speaking, 
Amo does cartoons, not comics. However, since the staff of the Journal felt like 
including people like Amo on their list, I decided I would do the same. Not 
because it makes that much sense — but just because I love artists like Amo and 
Addams and they are very important in my personal history of cartooning. Just 
deciding how to categorize things was a chore in itself. For example, do you pick 
a single Kirby comic book, or a few different periods of his career or the whole career 
entirely? I compromised and chose several approaches. Finally, this list is not to 
be trusted. Talk to me in a year and I imagine it will have changed. There will 
be something important I forgot... or something I’m embarrassed to have 
included, Oh well. 
1. Peanuts 1950 to 1970. 
2, Maus — Spiegelman 
3. The works of Raymond Briggs, especially “When the Wind Blows.” 


4. The early works of John Stanley — Little Lulu and Tubby. 
5. Harvey Kurtzman's War Stories 

6. Krazy Kat — Herriman 

7. The works of R. Crumb (especially “That’s Life") 

8. “The Smell on Exterior Street" by Ben Katchor (Raw Vol 2, 
No. 1) 

9. ACME Novelty Library by Chris Ware 

10. Julius Knipl by Katchor 

11. Little Orphan Annie — Gray 

12. Gasoline Alley — Frank King 

13. Barnaby — Crockett Johnson 

14. The Jew of New York — Katchor 

15. The works of Winsor McCay (especially the "rarebit-fiend") 

16. The first Heartbreak Soup story (Love and Rockets 384) by 
Gilbert. 

17. 1 Never Liked You by Chester Brown 

18. Caricature (the book) by Dan Clowes 

19. The Frank Stories by Woodring 

20. The Poor Bastard by Joe Matt 

21. From Hell — Moore and Campbell 

22. Kurtzman's Mad 

23. The “Ledicker/Waldo” stories of Kim Deitch 

24. Dick Tracy — Gould 

25. Ed the Happy Clown — C. Brown 

26. Captain Marvel — CC Beck et al 

27. Jungle Book — Kurtzman 

28. Palestine — Sacco 

29. The works of J. Hernandez (especially "Spring 1980") 

30. The works of Justin Green (especially “The Kiss Off") 

31. Hey Look — Kurtzman 

32. Hicksville — Dylan Horrocks 

33. The works of Jules Feiffer especially "Passionella and other stories”) 
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34. The works of Jack Kirby (especially Captain America King-Size 
Annual #3) 

35. Daddy’s Girl by Drechsler 

36. The works of H.M. Bateman 

37. The Pekar/Crumb collaborations 

38. Madman's Drum by Lynd Ward 

39. Mickey Mouse by Gottfredson 

40. “The Hannah Story” by Carol Tyler 

41. Wash Tubbs — Crane 


42. Ernie Pook's Comeek aprox. 1986 to 1990 — Lynda Вапу 
43, The works of Steve Ditko (especially Dr. Strange) 
44. The works of Chas. Addams 


45. The works of Peter Amo 

46. The various of Archie titles 1959 to 1965 (especially Betty & 
Veronica) 

47. The Babar stories of Jean De Brunhoff 

48. The works of Sheldon Meyer (especially Sugar & Spike) 

49. Superman — the Mort Weisinger years 

50. Batman — the Dick Sprang years 

51. The works of Dr. Seuss (especially “The Sneetches and other 
stories") 

52. The works of E. Gorey (especially “The Willowdale Handcar") 
53. Heartbreak Comics by David Boswell 

54. Black Hole by Charles Burns 

55. “Agony” by Mark Beyer 

56. Herbie by O'Shea and Whitney 

57. Jack Survives by J. Moriarity 

58. The Last Flower by James Thurber 

59. “The Juggler of Our Lady" by R.O. Blechman 

60. Sleepwalk and Other Stories — A. Tomine 

61. The works of B. Wolverton (especially his '50s Sci/Fi Horror 
Stuff) 

62. She Done Him Wrong by Milt Gross 

63. The non-Kurtzman EC stories 

64. The later works of John Stanley (“Thirteen,” Dune and Loo, 
“Kookie,” "Melvin Monster.") 


65. The Fabulous Furry Freak Bros. — Gilbert Shelton 
66. “The Rival" by Peter Bagge 

67. Raw 

68. Weirdo 

69. The New Yorker (the cartoonists of...) 


70. 
т. 
72, 
73. 
74. 


Punch (ће cartoonists of...) 

Dirty Plotte — J. Doucet 

Collier's — David Collier 

“It Shouldn’t Happen” by Don Freeman (1945) 

‘The Complete Alec by E. Campbell 

75. Mr. Oswald by Russell Johnson 

76. The works of Boody Rodgers (especially "Sparky Watts") 
77. Bravo for Adventure by Toth. 

That's it. 


R. Спимв'ѕ List or FAVORITE CREATORS AND Works 
Popeye by Е.С. Segar (especially first half) 

John Stanley's Little Lulu from 1945 to 1954 

The Bungle Family, late '20s/early '30s 

Harvey Kurtzman's Mad and Humbug 

Carl Barks Donald Duck and Uncle Scrooge, late '40s/early '50s 
Justin Green, "almost all of his work." 

Dan Clowes’ Eightball 

Spain's ouvre 

Aline Kominsky Crumb's Love That Bunch 

Pogo by Walt Kelly 

Little Nemo by Winsor McCay 
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Krazy Kat by Herriman 
LB. Cole's comics covers 

Wood, Davis and Elder's work at EC 
Dick Tracy by Chester Gould 

Julie Doucet’s Dirty Plotte 

Joe Sacco's Soba 

Carol Tyler 

Chris Ware's ACME 8-11 

Phoebe Gloeckner 


CAROL Tvien's Top 25 Comics 

Here are my top 25 favorite comics: 

1. Binky Brown Meets the Holy Virgin Mary by Justin Green 

2. Lulu and Tubby Go To Summer Camp 

3. Superman, especially the Bizarros 

4. Nancy 

5. Mad 

6. Every Underground Comix title I've ever read 

7-25. All the great comic books that my big brother kept in that box 
under his bed that I never got to read because I didn't know how to, 
and besides — they were off limits anyways because, as he said, I was 
a girl. The covers looked great, though. 


Jue Doucer's INCOMPLETE List or CARTOONISTS 
Why order? I just couldn't. 

George Herriman 

Art Spiegelman 

R. Crumb 

Chester Brown 

ABOVE: 
‘OPEN 


"Arad. 
OPPOSITE: Windsor McCey's sumealistic playground, "The Rarebit Fiend” appeals to Seth. 


itle page бот R. Слет рій, Phoebe lodener's A Child's Life. 
PAGE: Don Simpson chooses the silent euro-styling of Moebius. Image taken from the story, 


NOPE -- 1 ALMOST 
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BAD DREAM ? 


1 WAS PRAYING 
BEFORE A STATUE 
OF THE VIRGIN 

MARY AND THEN 


IT CHANGED INTO 


YOU AND WE STARTED 
HAVING SEX AND 


THEN YOU PULLED 
\ My HAND OFF. 


Dan Clowes 
Charles Burns 
Dori Seda 


Debbie Drechsler 
Jim Woodring 
Brian Sendelbach 
Krystine Kryttre 
Michael Dougan 
David Mazzucchelli 
Carol Tyler 
Phoebe Gloeckner 
Mark Beyer 

Kim Deitch 

Joe Sacco 

Brad Johnson 

Basil Wolverton 
Jayr Pulga 
Jonathon Rosen 
That’s it! 


Jaime HERNANDEZ’ Top Comics 


1 knew my list would be embarrassingly close to my brother's so I decided to 


concoct a list of favorite single issues or stories. Sorry if I’ve left anyone out. 


In no particular order: 
Dennis the Menace Giant Christmas Issue #10 (1961) 
Little Archie #20 (1961) 

Ghost Stories #1 (1962) 

Classics Illustrated #124 “The War of the Worlds” (1954) 
Zap Comix #0 (1967) 

Herbie #1 (1964) 

The Fantastic Four #1 (1961) 

Bats #1 (1961) 

Blazing Combat #4 (1966) 

Superman #202 "Tales of the Bizarro World” (1967) 
Creepy #10 (1966) 

Archie #123 (1961) 

Superman #149 (1961) 

Marvel Tales Annual #1 (1964) 


Heartbreak Soup and Other Stories (1987) 
You're the Greatest, Charlie Brown (1963-1964) 

Dell Giant Comics #25 "Tarzan's Jungle World” (1959) 
Stupid Comics (1991) 

Black Cat #63 (1962) 

Weirdo #20 (1987) 

“A Funny Night” from Ernie Pook's Comeek (1986) 
“Ed the Happy Clown" from Yummy Fur (1983-1989) 
Mad #70 (1962) 

Tales to Astonish #30 (1962) 

“Young Dan Pussey” from Eightball #1 (1989) 


Juues FEIFFER 
Robert Minor 
Art Young 
David Low 
Herblock 
Robert Osborn 
Bill Mauldin 
Pat Oliphant 
Paul Conrad 


David Levine 
Edward Sorel 
Al Hirschfeld 


Frederick Opper 
Windsor McCay 
George Herriman 


E.C. Segar 
Billy DeBeck 
Cliff Sterrett 
Milt Gross 
Chester Gould 
Harold Gray 
Roy Crane 
Milton Caniff 
Crockett Johnson 
Walt Kelly 
Charles Schulz 
Bill Watterson 
Walt Disney 
Chuck Jones 
Siegel and Shuster 
Will Eisner 
Harvey Kurtzman 
Art Spiegelman 

Hallden Ben Katchor 

Archie 

Dell James Thurber 

Gilberton | Gluyas Williams 

Apex Peter Arno 

ACG Rea Irvin 

Marvel Charles Addams 

Archie Saul Steinberg 

Warren William Steig 

DC Andre Francois 

Warren Nicole Hollander 

Archie Claire Bretecher 

DC 

Marvel 
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Tue Comics THAT Ічѕрікер МЕ So Wien I First READ THEM 
Ано Ѕти Do Wren І Reap THEM Now — Свят “Beto” 
HERNANDEZ 


1 Adventure — 

Captain Easy/Buz Sawyer by Roy Crane 

Disney “Duck” Series — By Carl Barks (Also in “Humor” 
category) 

Tarzan — art by Jesse Marsh 


2. Crime — 
Dick Tracy — by Chester Gould 
The Spirit — by Will Eisner 


hildren of Doom" By Sergius 


3. Graphic Novels and Adaptation 
Charlton Premiere #2 — 
O'Shaughnessy and Pat Boyette* 
Classics Illustrated and Classics Illustrate Junior — Various Issues 
by Various Artists and Writers* 
The Playboy and I Never Liked You — Chester Brown 


4 Humor — 

Archie Comics Series (1961 to 1967)— art by Harry Lucey and Dan. 
De Carlo 

Bizarro Superman series — art by John Forte 

Herbie series — by Shane O'Shea and Ogden Whitney 

Mad Magazine (1960s) — by the usual gang of idiots 

Stupid Comics and Other Works — by Peter Bagge 


5 Kids — 

Dennis the Menace — Comic strip by Hank Ketcham; comic book 
art by Owen Fitzgerald and Al Wiseman 

Ernie Pook’s Comeek — by Lynda Barry 

Little Archie — by Bob Bolling 

Little Lulu — by Marge, John Stanley 

Peanuts — by Charles Schulz 


6 Psycho/Horror — 
The Addams Family — Charles Addams 
Amazing Adult Fantasy — By Steve Ditko and Stan Lee 
Creepy and Eerie — by Archie Goodwin and various artists 
EC Horror Series — by various artists 
Ghost Stories #1 — by John Stanley and various artists 


7 The Real/Surreal World 
American Splendor — By Harvey Pekar and various artists 
‘Crumb comics and sketchbooks 
Eightball by Dan Clowes 
Feiffer 
Gasoline Alley — by Frank King 
Hirschfeld 
Locas series — by Jaime Hernandez 
Palooka-Ville — by Seth 


8 SF/Fantasy — 

EC SF/Fantasy series — by various 

Showcase #37 — The Metal Men in "The Flaming Room" — art. 
by Ross Andru and Mike Esposito 

Star Hawkins series in Strange Adventures — art by Mike Sekowsky! 
Natch! 


9 Superheroes 

The Black Cat — Lee Elias 

The Fantastic Four — by Jack Kirby and Stan Lee 

The Flash #123 — “Flash of Two Worlds” — art byCarmine 
Infantino 

Spider-Man — by Steve Ditko and Stan Lee 

Superman #149 "The Death of Superman” — by Jerry Siegel (?) 
and Curt Swan 


10 War 

Blazing Combat — by Archie Goodwin and various 

EC War series — by Harvey Kurtzman and various artists 

Maus — by Art Spiegelman 

Sgt. Fury and his Howling Commandos — by Jack Kirby and 

Stan Lee 
* In case anybody was wondering: the first comics I saw as a young boy that got me 
contemplating the wide-open potential of the “graphic nove.” 
Bonus! All Time Favorite Comic Book Cover: All Star Comics 
#3! Nuff said! 


Jack Jackson's BAKER'S Dozen oF INSPIRATIONAL 
Cartoonists 
Jack Davis 
Reed Crandall 
Mort Drucker 
Heinrich Kley 
Moebius 

John Severin 
Alfredo Alcala 
Joe Kubert 
Walt Kelly 
Fred Lasswell 
Mark Schultz 
Graham Ingels 
Bill Watterson 


LEFT: Feifer gives a nod to William Steig. Panel fom Till Death Do Us Part. 
‘OPPOSITE: Ed the Happy Clown, serialized in Yummy Fur, makes Jaime Hemandez's 
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TALES OF THE 


THEXERIC AWARD WINNING 
COMIC BOOK DEBUT FROM 


ARRON AUGENBLICK 


“AARON AUGENBLICK IS “WELL PUT TOGETHER AND 
SOTALEHTEDSRATINS FINELY CRAFTED... IT’S 


SCARY. ' TALES OF THE 
GREAT UNSPOKEN’ 
WILL PLACE HIM 
AMONG ASMALL 
GROUP OF CARTOON- 
ISTS WHO WILLBE 
DEFINING THE 
FUTURE OF THE 
FORM.” 
- PETER KUPER 

“ALOT OF TALENT 

AND AN IMPRESSIVE 
NARRATIVE SENSE- 

IT’S A RABE THING.” 


-DANIEL CLOWES 


THOSE EARTHY TOPICS 
THAT REALLY BRING 
OUT THE ‘YUKS’!” 


- CHRIS WARE 


“AARON AUGENBLICK 
POSSESSES AN AMAZ- 
ING AMOUNT OF 
TALENT FOR SUCH 
AYOUNG WHIPPER 
SNAPPER. SOMEBODY 
KILL HIM! (JUST 
KIDDING) ‘TALES OF 
THE GREAT UNSPOKEN’ 
IS BOTH FUNNY AND 
WELL RENDERED. WHAT 


MORE CAN YOU ASK FOR?” 


~ PETER BAGGE 
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A Baker's Dozen or Two of the Top Cartoonists of the Century 


No ust OF THE TOP CARTOONING 
achievements of the century would be 
complete without genuflecting in the di- 
rection of editorial cartoonists and maga- 
zine cartoonists. The former because they 
are the traditional touchstones of social 
respectability for cartooning; the latter 
because they represent the most traveled 
avenue of access to profesional status for 
the cartoonist. Moreover, the magazine 
cartoon — the single-panel gag cartoon 
— came to maturity during this century; 
we can scarcely speak, then, of the car- 
tooning history ofthe last 100 years with- 
‘out mentioning gag cartoons 

Ina country like ours, where a Puri- 
tan heritage lies just a scratch beneath the. 
surface everywhere, cartooning has al- 
ways seemed a somewhat frivolous 
enterprise. To the Puritan within llofus, 
nothing is worthwhile unless it is serious. 
And to the average citizen, cartooning 
makes a grab at seriousness only when it 
get totheeditorial page ofthe newspaper. 
There, any practitioner seeking respect- 
ability invokes the name ofthe profession's 
patron saint, Thomas Nast, who proved 
the social and political value of cartooning 
by driving the corrupt Boss Tweed from 


power in New York City in the mid- 
1800s. 

While nearly all editorial cartoonists 
nod deferentially toward Nast, few are so 
baldficed about their influence as Doug 
Marlette. Asked once if his art had ever 
attained any real societal significance, 
Marlette reflected for a moment and then 
deadpanned, “Yes. 1 ended the Vietnam 
War.” 

The fundamental seriousness of the 
editorial cartoon’s function in American 
life is demonstrated for once and all by its 
location in the newspaper. These days, 
editorial cartoons are almost always pub- 
lished on the editorial page ofthe paper. In 
fact, when you flip through the aper, you 
know you've reached the editorial page 
when you see a big three- or four-column 
cartoon at the top of it. Thus, editorial 
cartoons act as flags identifying the most 
serious pagein the paper—the publisher's 
opinion page, where social change is ef- 
fected, ships launched, and careers smashed. 
Only the staid (not to say stodgy) New 
York Times has an editorial page without 
an editorial cartoon. (Editorial cartoons in 
the Times appear on the facing, or "op- 
ed,” page) 


Te wasn't always thus. At fist, edito- 
rial cartoons appeared on the paper's front 
page, its most entertaining page. The front 
page is the page designed to attract the 
attention ofprospective buyers by scream- 
ing headlines at them from the newsstand. 
Headlines and an editorial cartoon. In this 
case, the editorial cartoon's presence on 
the front page was testimony to the eco- 
nomic importance of cartooning: cartoons 
helped sell papers. 

The legendary crank, James Gordon 
Bennett, Je, was apparently the fnt to 
realize the marketing value ofthe editorial 
cartoon. He founded the New York Evening 
Telegram in 1867, publishing it on pink 
paper and headlining gory murders and 
sexual exploits on its front page. But on 
Friday — every Friday — he ran a big 
editorial cartoon on the front page. The 
Telegram thus became the first American 
newspaper to regularly publish editorial 
cartoons 

Although editorial cartoonists as a 
class might aspire to ending the Vietnam 
Warandothersuch humanitarian feats, on 
a daily basis they aim more towards simply 
stimulating or focussing the public debate 
оп issues affecting the general weal. And 
they do so in a somewhat unabashed 
fashion. 

There's nothing subtle about an edi- 
torial cartoon. As Marlette observed, "A 
cartoon cannot say, ‘On the other hand,” 
and it cannot defend itself. It is a frontal 
assault, a slam dunk, a cluster bomb." 

While the impact of the bomb ex- 
ploding may not re-structure society, it 
can nonetheless contribute to change. The 
most effective cartoons in this regard are 
those couched with opinions already held 
by some segments ofsociety. The cartoon 
contributes to, or enhances, the general 
atmosphere or climate of opinion, and the 
point of view espoused may by this means 
come to prevail. 

At the very least, as Chief Justice 
William Rehnquist noted in February 
1988 (when ruling that Jerry Falwell could 
not collect damages for a cartoon that 
Hustler published): “From the view of 
history, it is clear that our political dis- 
course would have been considerably 
poorer without [cartoons].” 

As a general rule, the cartoons that 
actualy achieve change in any measurable 
way are those that concentrate on local 
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matters. (And here we hasten to note that 
Nastscampaignagainst William M. Tweed © 
was a local crusade, not national) That 
editorial catoonss these days пае. Ө 
ingly do not attend much to local issues is 
cause for some low decibel alam; the 
reasons lie in the economies of national @ 
syndication, and that is a subject for a 
subsequent installment of this column. 

At the moment, however, my pur- 
pose is to identify a dozen or so editorial 
cartoonists whose work represents the 
bestofthe profession's achievementin the 
century just now lurching to a conclusion. 

The criteria for selection are hardly 
scientific. I looked for artistic accomplish- 
ment rather than social impact. And by 
“artistic” I don't mean just pretty pictures 
or skillful technique. The cartoonists 1 
anoint in the next paragraphs are those. 
who were most influential on the profes- 
sion. They were pacesetten; others imitated 
them. And they also demonstrated repeat- 
edlyacommand oftheir medium, welding 
word and picture in telling metaphor and 
persuasive image. 

1 don't expect that everyone will 
agree with my roster of great editorial 
cartoonists of the 20th century. And in 
fact, I had a deuce ofa time reducing the 
number to an even dozen. My difficulty is 
amply manifest in the names | mention 
here that 1 considered but finally didn't 
include among the top 12. By way of 
providing an easily discovered way of 
distinguishing the latter from the former, 
I've numbered the top 12. The number- 
ing puts the cartoonists in chronological 
(that is, historical) order; it does not indi- 
cate their relative standing or merit 

Although I've tried to pin-point with 
each cartoonist the basis of his selection, 
ту annotations are, alas, only cryptic in- 
dications ofthese cartoonists’ attainments 

To begin, thén: (1) John T. 
McCutcheon (1870-1949), who drew for 
the Chicago Tribune for almost all of the 
first half of the century is here not for his 
longevity (which he cited as the sole 
reason for his unofficial title as "dean of 
American editorial cartoonists”) but for 
his having invented the "human interest” 
editorial cartoon. (Or, if he didn't invent 
it, he popularized it) The first of these 
appeared in the spring of 1902: dubbed 


LEFT: John T. McCutcheon's 
rough the human angle to editorial cartooning. 


By К. C. HARVEY 


Q “The Boy in Springtime,” it 
depicted the kind of kid 
© McCutcheon (andthousands 
‘of others in the midwest) had 
Ө been, a carefree youth going 
fishing on the first day of 
warm weather. It was neither. 
© topical nor politica, butinits 
portrayal of a simple human 
condition it suggested an=- 
other direction that editorial 


cartoons could go. 
Recognizing purposes 
for both serious and humor- 
@ ous editorial cartoons, 
McCutcheonsaidhe “always 
enjoyed drawing a type of 
cartoon which mightbe con- 
sidered a sort of pictorial 
breakfast food. It had the car- 
dinal aset of making the 
beginning of the day sun- 
nier." Such cartoons set no 
prairies afire, M 
stead, "their excuse lay in the belief that a 
happy man is capable ofa more construc- 
tive day's work than a glum one." 
McCutcheon felt he could deliver 
ging cartoon rebukes when “some 
evil” demanded it, but he believed it was 
ter to reach out a friendly pictorial 
hand to the delinquent than to авай him 
with criticism and denunciation.” 
Andonce McCutcheon broke ground 
in the human dimension, others followed 
him. Working for the midwestern news- 
paper with perhaps the largest circulation 
in the region, McCutcheon is also here to 
represent whole legions of regional edito- 
rial cartoonists who achieved fame n their 


heon admitted; in- 


TOP: Sometimes cited as “the perfect editorial 
‘artoon,” drawn by Robert Miror 
ABOVE: Rolin Kirby's vilain, 
RIGHT: One of the first cartoonists to be nationally 
distributed, Jay N. Darling (Ding) 
OPPOSITE, ТОР: Bill Mauldin 's famous post- 
Kennedy assessnaton cartoon. 
OPPOSITE, LEFT: From the man who coined the 
7 Herbert L- Blode (Нево) 
Jef MacNely за he pace 
by winminga Pulitzerin his second year of artooning. 
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cities or states without benefit of syndica- 
tion —Billy Ireland, James Donahey, and 
numerous others 

With Robert Minor, (2) Boardman 
Robinson (1876-1952) established the 
grease crayon as a potent implement for 
drawing editorial cartoons. Approximat- 
ing the softline multihade effect of 
lithography, the technique was immedi- 
ately adopted by such other cartoonists as 
Rollin Kirby, Clive Weed, and Oscar 
Cesare. Robinson went to Russia in 1915 
with John Reed to view the Revolution, 
having left a remunerative position with 
the New York Tribune, When he returned, 
һе taught at the Art Students League in 
New York, influencing another genera- 
tion of cartoonists — Edmund 
Duffy, for instance. 

(3) Rollin Kirby (1875-1952) 
at the New York World was 
probably the most influential 
editorial cartoonist ofthe 1920s, 
his creation ofthe funereal Mr. 
Dry, the black-clad crepe- 
draped symbol of Prohibition, 
setting the style for the way of 
depicting the decade's villain 
and any otherlip-puring "anti" 
crusader, of which there were 
many during the turbulent Jazz 
Age. Kirby was alo the first 
editorial cartoonistto win three 
Pulitzer Prizes (allin the 1920) 

(Jay N. Darling (1876-1962)signed 
his cartoons "D'ing" at first, abbreviating 
his last name. By the time he achieved his 
fame at the Des Moines Register in the 
century's first decade, he'd dropped the 
apostrophe, and Ding stood alone. Al- 
though he worked in New York briefly, 
the experience confirmed his affection for 


the midwest, and he retumed 
to Des Moines, where he 
stayed for the rest of his life 
even after accepting in 1916а 
syndication deal with the New 
York Herald Tribune, He be- 
came thereby one of the first 
tobe nationally distributed — 
and famous from coast to coast 
— but he did it from the 
middle of lowa. 

Ding drew with a brush 
but he drew very, very harge, 
and the resulting pictures usu- 
ally looked as ifhe had penned 
them into existence. The line 
was hectic and vitally alive, 
and itsuited perfectly the bent 
Ding frequently indulged for 
pictorial hilarity, rendering his 
figures in such explosive mo- 
tion that the cartoons seemed 
to quiver with laughter. In this 
penchant for humor in his cartoons, Ding 
was nearly unique in the first decades of 
the century. 

Succeeding Robert Minor at the St 
Louis Post-Dispatch in 1913, (5) Daniel R. 
Fitzpatrick (1891-1969) became a power 
inthe Mississippi Valley, like Minor, draw- 


ing with a grease crayon, but Fitz applied 
the weapon in a dour, shrouded style that 
cast a pall of gloom over his subjects. 
Fitzpartrick's work was never funny, but 
his visual metaphors were powerful and 
uncompromising. "I was always for the 
underdog,” he maintained. 

(6) Bill Mauldin (1921- ) appears 
elsewhere in these pages — for his cre- 
ation of those scruffy World War I 
'dogfaces,” Willie and Joe, with whom 
Mauldin successfully captured the spirit of 
those times as no other cartoonist did 
except, perhaps, Milton Caniff in Teny 
and the Pirates). Returning to civilian life 
with the first of his two Pulitzer (1945) 
under hisarm, Mauldin eventually inher- 
ited Fitzpatrick's chair atthe Post-Dispatch, 
where he continued in the unflinching 
manner of his predecessor. Later, after 
he'd joined the Chicago Sun-Times, 
Mauldin drew one of his most famous. 
the statue of Lincoln in the 
Lincoln Memorial, head in his hands, 
grieving at the assassination of John F. 
Kennedy on Friday, November 22, 1963. 

Mauldin had left the office that day at 
noon, his work for the week completed. 
When he heard ofthe tragedy in Dallas, he 
went back to his drawingboard. "I was 


cartoons — 
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amazed at how upset 1 was," he wrote 
later. “What to draw? Grief, sorrow, tears 
weren't enough for this event. There had 
to be monumental shock. Monument — 
shock — a cartoon idea is nothing more- 
or-less than free association. Assassination. 
rights. There was only one statue for 
this.” He drew the picture faster than he 
usually did, finishing in about an hour. "I 
almost threw it away because I couldn't 
get the hair right. No matter what I did 
with it, it looked more like Kennedy hair 
than Lincoln hair. This might confuse 
some people who weren't familiar with 
the statue. Then I decided that if they 
didn't know the statue, they wouldn't get 
the cartoon anyway." 

The first edition of the paper hit the 
street just before 5 p.m. with Mauldin's 
cartoon on the back page; later, he earned 
that most Chicago news dealers sold the. 
paper with that side up. The device ofthis 
cartoon would be imitated again and again 
in the years to come as we shuddered 
through tragedy after tragedy with the 
deaths and assassinations of national fig- 
ures, 

Three-time Pulitzer winner (7) 
Herbert L. Block (1909-) at the Washing- 
ton Postknittogethera number ofhistorical 
graphic threads in his work. Although he 
iscommemoratedekewhere in these pages 
in more detail, we can perforce supply a 
footnote here by noting that he admired. 
Edmund Duffy, whose anti-KKK and 
‘other cartoons of unbridled savagery for 
the Baltimore Sun earned him not only a 
niche in the history 
of the medium but 
three Pulitzer. Duffy 
drew with a grease 
crayon in somewhat 
the manner of Kirby 
(and, hence, of 
Robinson), and 
Herblock’s early 
work seems visually 
kindred. By the 
1950s, however, the. 
Herblock style of 
drawing had mutated 
into something that 
incorporated the more comic aspects of 
Vaughn Shoemaker’ energetic and lively 
linework in Chicago (which, in tum, 
evoked Ding) to set a new national fash- 
ion. 

Herblock rose to the fore during the 
McCarthy Era, coining the term 
“McCarthyism,” and sustained his place 
їп the national firmament through the 
Nixon Years depicting Nixon always with 
a disreputable five-o'clock shadow. 

(8) Pat Oliphant (1935-), the Austra- 
lian who took over Paul Conrad's spot at 


the Denver Post in 1964, injected the first 
genuinely new blood into the medium. 
His watershed debut on these shores is 
dissected elsewhere in this issue. Oddly, as 
а testament to the discemment of the 
Pulitzer committee, Oliphant has won the 
Prize only once, in 
1967. 

Meanwhile, an- 
other subject of a 
discussion on an- 
other page herein, (9) 
Jules Feiffer (1929- ) 
in his cartoons in the 
Village Voice (begin- 
ning in the 
mid-1950s) used a 
narrative sequence of 
pictures in which, 
through revealing 
monologues, the 
denizens of the artsy clases in Greenwich 
Village exposed themselves as essentially 
hypocritical or self-delusional. Editorial 
cartoonists soon began using multi-panel 
cartoons occasionally, too, imparting psy- 
chological insight to their views of public 
issues 

When (10) Paul Conrad (1924- ) left 
the Denver Post, he went to the Los Angeles 
Times and became the sledge-hammer of 
the West. Resisting even the slightest 
temptation to inject comedy into his work, 
Conrad carried on in the finty, unyield- 


ing Fitzpatrick tradition. Unequaled in 
theinvention of visual metaphor, Conrad's 
powerful use of imagery achieved a par- 
ticularly memorable brilliance during the 
Watergate scandal. He is one of only five 
editorial cartoonists to win three Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

Then along came (11) Jeff MacNelly 
(1947- ) at фе Richmond News Leader. 
When he won a Pulitzer in 1972 (the first 
of his three) after only two years on the 
job, it proved that even a young cartoonist 
ata relatively small daily newspaper could 
cop the Prize. Drawing in somewhat the 
manner of Oliphant at first, MacNelly was 
soon the second most imitated of Ameri- 
can editorial cartoonists. And when he 
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launched a daily comic stip, Shoe, in Ф 
1977, he set another pace that was fol- 
lowed by Brian Bassett (Adam), Mike © 
Peters (Mother Goose and Grim), Doug 
Marlette (Kuézi) Jack Ohman (Mixed Ө 
Media), Jim Borgman (Zit), and several 
‘other editorial cartoonists who doubled 
on the funnies pages with daily strips. @ 

Butnoteveryone drew like OliNelly. 
In fact, recently a veritable flock of car- 
toonists like (12) Tom Toles (c. 1951- ) 
dam in whimsical, distinctly individual Ө 
styles — Signe Wilkinson, Ann Telnaes, @ 
Tony Auth, Jack Ohman, Jeff Danziger, 
Ted Rall — making their arguments as @ 
powerfully as their colleagues do drawing 
in more traditional styles. Toles is on this 
list as much to represent these eccentric 
drawing styles as for any other reason. His 
cartoons, unrelenting though they some- 
times are, are no more so than, say, 
Danziger's or Telnaes’. 

1 haven't mentioned, yet, а number 
of my favorite cartoonists (Jim Borgman, 
Steve Benson, Etta Hulme, Don Wright, 
Mike Luckovich, and Milt Priggee, he of 
the inimitable nimble brush; and I don't 
want to forget the ineffable L.D. Warren, 
whose precise and flowing line was the 
envy ofeveryone who beheldit, or Draper 
Hill, whose puckish deployment of his- 
torical and literary allusion makes him one 
of the medium’s most daring practtio- 
ners; there, now I've mentioned them) — 
mostly because the kind of assessment I've 
committed here takes time. More oft has 
to pass us by. 

The perspective required fora career 
evaluation needs the distance of history, 
and history is about the past, not the 
present. Except for Toles (who represents 
а category here rather than himself, the 
most recently arriving cartoonist named 
above is MacNelly, who arrived 28 years 
ago, so we've had a little past and a little 
perspective to muster judgement in, We 
need another dozen years or so before we 
can determine who might cas his or her. 
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shadow the length ofthe last quarter ofthe 
century much as McCutcheon and Ding 
and Kirby did during the first quarter. 
(And if you're interested in joining the 
watch, you might investigate subscribing 
to either — or both — of these sterling 
periodicals: Comic Relief, a monthly maga- 
zine that publishes such humorists as Dave 
Barry as well as Doonesbury and For Better. 
or For Worse in addition to a 25-page 
roundup of the month's editorial car- 
toons, $35/12 issues at Page One 
Publishers, P.O. Box 6606, Eureka, СА 
95502-6606; or Best Editorial Cartoons, a 
newspaper printing only editorial car- 
toons, coming out every other week, 
$35/year at American Publishing, P.O. 
Box TT, McLean, VA 22101) 

We face a somewhat different di- 
Jemma with magazine cartoonists. The 
time has already passed. Although the 
magazine cartoon may fairly be said to 
have arrived at maturity in this century, 
the genre has been weakened consider- 
ably in the last 30-40 years by the 
disappearance of the “general interest” 
magazines that provided the greatestshow- 
case for single-panel gag cartoons 

In short, after the 1970s, magazine 
cartoonists became such a rare breed that 
же can scarcely discern any significant 
figures in the ast couple decades. For the 
fist 50 years, however, there are scores of 
candidates. 

Doing cartoons for magazines was 
once a well-traveled route into the busi- 
ness, You could do it from your kitchen 
table: draw up a dozen cartoons and mail 
them off by the batch to prospective 
magazine buyers. You did as many as you 
had time for, and you usually held down 
a paying job during daylight hours. Hun- 
dreds of would-be cartoonists took this 
route. And over the years of magazine 
cartooning's"golden age,” they produced 
thousands of cartoons. We're concerned 
here, however, with the cartoonists who 


lasted, who made a living at it. 

The selection criteria are 
the same as those I exercised 
foreditorialcartoonists — with 
one addition: volume of work. 
In one or two instances, the 
chief qualification was the very 
profusion of published car- 
toons. Otherwise, 1 looked for 
milestones — cartoonists whose 
work influenced the develop- 
ment of the medium or 
exploited the nature ofthe me- 
dium mos fully. 

In this country, magazine 
cartooning is cartooning in its 
original state. Editorial cartoon- 
ists achieved recognition and 
power in magazines first, not 
newspapers. The success ofsuch 
weekly humor magazines as 
Life, Puck, and Judge inspired 
newspaper to the ultimate form 
of flattery. The Sunday col- 
ored supplements in which 
were bom such comic charac- 
ters as the Yellow Kid, the 
Katzenjammer Kids, Happy 
Hooligan, Buster Brown, and 
Little Nemo were concocted in direct 
imitation of these weekly comic maga- 
zines (or “comics,” as they were sometimes 
called with unwitting prescience). The 
daily newspaper comic strip was а logical 
outgrowth of the Sunday pages. And the 
comic book started as a vehicle for re- 
printing newspaper comic strips, both 
Sundays and dailies. 

While cartooning was evolving in 
various directions in newspapers during 
the first three decades of the century, it 
was abo changing in the magazines of its 
origins. By the 1920s, magazines had pro~ 
liferated across the land, multiplying the 
historic venue for cartoonists. With the 
increased number of outlets and practtio- 
ners, the form mutated slightly and matured 
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into the modem single-panel gag cartoon 
— as we shall shortly see. 

Again, in this listing, I've numbered 
thetop 12in chronological order, naming 
them roughly in the order oftheir appear- 
ance on the scene. 

The dominant magazine cartoonistin 
the fist decades of the century was un- 
doubtedly (1) Charles Dana Gibson 
(1867-1944), the most celebrated of the 
magazine cartoonists who drew in the 
illustrative manner that prevailed through 
most ofthe 19th century and well into the 
20th. Not only did he invent the Gibson 
Girl, whose face and form set the fashion 
for female beauty for twenty-some years, 
but Gibson’s flourishing pen inspired imi- 
tation by such notables as James 
Montgomery Flagg. As the 
humor magazine Life began to 
falter following the 1918 death 
of its founder, James A. 
Mitchell, Gibson bought the 
magazine and continued the 
traditions of 19th century car- 
toning into the next decade. 

‘Among the things he per- 
petuated was the "he-she" style 
of single-panel cartoon com- 
edy in which the caption 
consists of a playscriptstyle 
dialogue, or a series of verbal 
exchanges, between persons 
depicted in an illustration sur- 
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mounting the verbiage. 
Gibson's star descended, 
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however, as the hems of skirts 
rose in America. His decorous, 
almost matronly, ladies were no 
match for the exuberant leggy 
flappers of (2) John Held, Jr. 
(1889-1958), whose cartoons 
with their fragile lines and skill- 
ful spotting of solid blacks 
established both lifestyle and 
fashion for actual flappers and 
their beaux of the roaring "20s. 

Russell Patterson was almost as 
influential; and ofhis would-be 
imitators, doubtless Jefferson 
Machamer was the most pro- 
life. 

Magazine cartooning began 
to change with the success of 
The New Yorker, founded in 
1925 by aone-time hobo news- 
paperman named Harold Ross. 
It was at Ross's magazine that 
the single-speaker caption 
emerged under the influence of 
(3) Rea Irving (1881-1972 ), 
Ross's art director in the 
magazine's formative years, and 
(4) Peter Amo (1904-1968 ), 
probably the magazine's most 
successful practitioner of the new form. 

Irving presided over the weekly “art 
meetings” at which the magazine's car- 
toons wereselected, andheslowly educated 
Rossin the finer points ofartand cartoon- 
ing. Thus, it was Irving's taste that 
determined the look and thrust of the 
magazine's pacesetting cartoons. 

Ross was a notoriously fussy editor, 
and among his complaints were cartoons 
in which he couldn't quickly determine 
which of the characters depicted were 
speaking the lines of dialogue that rattled 
off under the picture. His chronic objec- 
tion disappeared if there was only one 
speaker. 

Single-speaker captions had appeared 
elsewhere but irregularly. Cartoonists dis- 
covered the enhanced comedic impact 
that such cartoons produced and gener- 
ated more ofthem as time went оп. But at 
The New Yorker, the occasional practice 
became the prevailing mode — thanks, 
probably, to Ross's quirk. 

And as other humor magazines — 
Life, Judge, College Humor — stumbled in 
the 7205 and failed in the'30s, The New 
Yorkersurvived. even thrived. Andsince 
it was the successful survivor, the style of 
its cartoons soon predominated every- 
where, and with that, the modem magazine 
cartoon achieved its maturity 

Ато role in all this is discussed 
elsewhere. Here, I merely acknowledge 
that his boldly rendered, füll-page car- 
toons epitomized the new style of 


single-speaker captioned cartoon. In his 
cartoons, the picture made no sense ever 
‘without the caption; the caption, no sense 
without the picture; but together, they 
made a new kind of ense, each "exphin- 
ing” the other, their combined meaning 
springing into a joke like a surprise party. 

Less than a decade after the launch of 
The New Yorker, Esquire debuted, and (5) 
E. Sims Campbell (1906-1971 ) came out 
of Harlem obscurity as the chief gag- 
writer for the magazine's cartoons, 
including the airbrush pin-up paintings of 
George Petty as well as Campbell's own 
famous harem cartoons. Campbellthereby 
helped to establish not only Esquire but the 
pin-up. Moreover, he created the cartoon 
mascot for the magazine, the bug-eyed 
тне called Esky. 

A friend had told Campbell early in 
his career that if he specialized in render- 
ing the curvaceous gender, he'd always 
find work. Campbell obviously took the 
advice to heart. His cartoons appeared in 
magazines other than Esquire, but his spe- 
cialty was beautiful women, and beginning 
in 1943, he did them in a syndicated 
newspaper panel cartoon called Chorus. 
Cutis, Esquire, meanwhile, having dis- 
covered in their 25th anniversary album of 
cartoons that Campbell had been present 
in every issue for a quarter of the century, 


set about making sure that every subse- 
quent issue also contained a Campbell 
cartoon and did so ший he died. 

Perhaps the most manically inventive 
of the verbal-visual blending style of gag 
cartoonists was (6) Virgil Partch (1916- 
1984), the fabulous VIP (or, at Tre 
magazine, “the Vipper”). In fact, I have 
suspected for along time (without having 
actually researched it much) that VIP may 
have been the second dropped shoe of 
which Amo was the fint — turning the 
modem mag cartoon into that perfect 
verbal-visual blend that finally transcended 
the he-she style of the earlier decades. If 
VIP didn't accomplish that, exactly, he 
surely demonstrated beyond quibble that 
a good single-panel cartoon needed more 
than justa witty caption. Few, ifany, ofhis 
cartoons can be understood without see- 
ing the picture as well as reading the 
words 

Among the most prolific ofthe maga- 
zine cartoonists during the heyday of the 
genre (roughly, the 1940s and 1950s) 
were (7) Robert Day (1900- ) and (8) 
Chon Day (1907-). You saw their work 
everywhere — Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, True, Look, The New Yorker, 
American Magazine, Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, and so on and on. Chon Day (who 
was christened Chauncey Addison) was 


“Fake it.” 


“It’s all in how you look at it.” 


bom in New Jersey and never stayed far 
tofinda careerinmakingtheroundsevery 
Wednesday to magazine editor? offices in 
New York (where such offices abounded 
inthis “golden age”). His mature style was 
distinguished by a simple tremulous line 
and open, uncluttered pictures, devoid of. 
all shading save a gray tone. Robert Day, 
‘on the other hand, developed no distinc- 
tive style and, in fact, often worked in 
different styles. He cameto the New York 
scene by way of California, where he was 
bom. Workhorses Day and Day (they 
aren't related) are here to signal all those 
who probably made a living at magazine 
cartooning, whose prodigious output was 
evidenced on the pages of most magazines 
of the period 

The New Yorker cartoonist most pub- 
lished in the magazine was Alan Dunn, 
‘whose total was 1,906, but his work didn't 
appear elsewhere as frequently. Those 
whose work appeared most often in the 
nation's other magazines include: Ralph 
Fuller (from early in the 1900s until the 
1930s, when he started doing a comic 
strip, Ойу Doak), the great T.S. Sullivant, 
whose anthropomorphic animals and im- 
pertinent Biblical characters had such great 
charmin the pages ofthe old Lifeand Judge 
humor magazines; and then there were 
Ned Hilton and Nate Collier, whose sig- 
natures appeared on cartoons in magazines 
for decades; and Stan Fine, Syd Hoff, B. 
Tobey, Ted Key, Reamer Keller, Cal 
Rose. 

Appearing perhaps less frequently are 
some that remain my favorites — John 
Gallagher, who drew memorable flat- 
footed lanky bulb-nosed characters; Tom 
Henderson, always far-out visual-verbal 
blend with big-nosed bald guys and plump 
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women; Paul Webb, who did those pic- 
turesquey lazy hilbiliesin Esquire; Richard 
Taylor, who produced heavy-lidded h- 
dies and gents in The New Yorker and 
elsewhere; Sam Cobean, who died too 
young but who established “the naked 
eye” of Cobean; Gluyas Willi 
the crisp solid blacks, simple linework; 
George Booth, whose spastic comic ch 
acters matched those of George Price, 
another New Yorker cartoonist of compa- 
rable insanity. 

I loved Slug and Butch, Larry 
Reynold’ burglars in Collier's; the manic 
kids from the pens of Stanley and Jan 
Berenstain; Ed Nofsiger's animals —a real 
200 keeper, that Nofiger; Abner Dean's 
naked people and Robert Oxbom, whose 
stylistic influence shaped UPA animation 
fora decade. And Burr Shafer’s bold brush 
stroke in Saturday Review cartoons. 

Prolific though all these cartoonists 
were — and despite the great affection 1 
hold them all in — they didn’t shape the 
medium as much as those whose names 
I've numbered, fore and aft. 

Of the New Yorker cartoonist, per- 
haps (9) Charles Addams (1912-1988) had 
most influence outside the magazine. He 
first achieved notoriety with the publica- 
tion (in The New Yorker for January 13, 
1940) of a cartoon showing the parallel 
tracks ofa skierleading directly up toa tree 
and then going around it, one track on 
either side. No caption. Addams admitted 
that he never quite understood the car- 


TOP: Virgil Parth (VIP) requires the visual, as 
well as the verbal, punchline. 

LEFT: One of the many great illustrations done by 
legendary cartoonist Jack Cole. 

OPPOSITE, TOP: John Held Jr. established lifestyle 
and fashion for actual flappers in the 1920x. 
OPPOSITE, BOTTOM: The 19th century 
illustrative manner of Charles Dana Gibson. 
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© toon himself, but he was delighted 
that a Nebraska mental institution 
© used the drawing to test the men- 
tal age of its patients. "Under a 
Ө fiicen-year level, they can't tell 
© wha’ wrong,” Addams said. 
Addams specialized in a bi- 
© zare brand of comedy founded 
upon the inexplicable in nature 
and the anti-social in mankind. 
Holding up for examination all 
© огоо ed eae sini- 
ter curiosities, his cartoons evince 
the repressed violence that lurks 
© withinnormal people everywhere. 
Writer Wolcott Gibbs saw 
Addams’ cartoons as “essentially a 
denial of all spiritual and physical 
evolution in the human race.” 
‘Addams maintained that he ar- 
rived at his aberrant ideas simply 
by observing people 
Addams’ sense of humor was 
so distinctive that an Addams car- 
toon couldachieve its comic effect 


just by being an Addams cartoon. In опе 
such production, a man is watching tele- 
vision and drinking from what seems to be 
an ordinary soft drink bottle, His wife, 
Who has just returned home and is stand- 
ingin the doorway to the room, has asked 
a question to which the man replies, "I got 
itoutofthe refrigerator. Why?" The mere 
fact that Addams concocted this cartoon 
suggests thatthe bottle must contain some- 


thing more depraved than a soft drink. 


His contribution to the century's car- 
tooning is outlined elsewhere in these 
pages. Here, let me make the added obser- 
vation that macabre humor ofthe Addams 
sort can be found in the work today of 
Gahan Wilson and, for a while, in Gary 


Larson's Far Side newspaper panel. 


(10) Eldon Dedini (1921-) is one of 
a very few cartoonists to appear regularly 
in both The New Yorker and Playboy, the 
last bastions of high-class cartooning; but 
just as significantly, he was an influence at 
Esquire in the "40s. In 1946, while Dedini 
was working at Disney and freelancing 
magazine cartoonsin hisspare time, David 
Smart, publisher of Esquire, phoned him 
and offeredto double his salary ithe would 
work exclusively forthe magazine, gener- 
ating ideas for the other cartoonist as well 
as being featured himself. When the ar- 
rangement ended in 1950, Dedini started 
selling to The New Yorker. About 1960, he 
heard from another cartoonist who had 
 justsold a cartoon to Playboy and had been 


ABOVE: Eldon Dedini appeared regularly in The 


New Yorker and Playboy. 


RIGHT: William Steig rounds out the top dozen 


magazine artists. 


OPPOSITE: One ofthe most notable women on- 


staff as an editorial cartoonist, Etta Hulme. 


“Probably just another traveling salesman” 


advised by editor Hugh Hefner to apply 
color "in the Dedini style.” Said Dedini: 
“L figured that if they were going to teach 
people to work in my style, I'd better get 
in on some of it.” And so he did; most 
issues of the magazine feature a full page 
color Dedini cartoon. 

In (11) Jack Cole (1918-1958) we 
have another sort of genius altogether. 
Had he quit cartooning after doing Plastic 
Man comic books (discussed on another 
page in this issue), Cole's place 
in the pantheon of cartoonists 
would be secure; but he also 
created а remarkably innova- 
tive newspaper comic strip in 
about 1958, just before he took 
his own life (in one of 
artooning's most exasperating 
mysteries: why did he do it) 
‘And before that, he changed his 
drawing style from hard-edge 
linework to masterful water- 
color in order to do full-page 
color cartoons for Playboy in 
that magazine's first years, set- 
ting the pace for his fellow 
contributors for decades to 
come. His work, in fact, might 
well be the benchmark Playboy 
cartoon: ever after, the render- 
ing of the full-page color 
cartoons has always measured 
up to purely painterly standards 
of excellence quite apart fom 
their humorous content. 

Finally, there's (12) Will- 
iam Steig (1907- ), who began 
asa cartoonist then transformed 
himself into a satirical com- 


mentator by producing expressionist ab- 
stractions of homo sapiens and their 
preoccupations and then, in yet another 
tum, took up children's book authorship. 
His earliest success was at The New Yorker 
with cartoons about precocious kids that 
ran under the heading “Small Fry.” His 
manner of drawing these was not particu- 
larly distinguished, but when he abandoned 
the more-or-less conventional cartoon 
style of rendering for a more expressive, 


People are no damn good. 
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primitive style, his humor was 
marked more by the pure 
whimsicality of its graphic 
manner than by punchline 
comedy. Even though others 
had done all this before him, 
Steig proves (again) that car- 
toning is a high ar 

Andthat’s my double dozen. 

Before get to the 13th on 
cach list, though, I must pause 
here to acknowledge a few 
oddities. 

It came as no surprise to me 
to realize that halfof my roster 
is made up of New Yorker car- 
toonists: as I've said, Ross's 
magazine set the pace for the 
modem magazine cartoon, so 
if we are collecting the names 
of those who most influenced 
the medium, many will have 
appeared in The New Yorker's 
pages. 

I'm a little bemused, how- 
ever, by the prevalence in this listing of 
cartoonists whose claim to fame was draw- 
ing women — five of the 12. Given my 
‘own penchant for a curving line, perhaps 
this outcome was predictable. But I hope 
mot. 

1 hope, rather, that this result is a 
consequence of human nature in general 
and the history of magazine publishing in 
particular. One ofthe five is Gibson, after 
all, and although his Gibson Girl was a 
pin-up, he could scarcely be 
described as a “girlie cartoon- 
ж” 


Of the remaining four, one 
(Held) в noted for the over-all 
ambiance of his work not just 
for pertly sexy women in short 
skirts, and another (Dedini) is 
also а New Yorker cartoonist; 
and two (Campbell and Cole) 
are associated with the success- 
ful launching of different 
magazines, each of which pro- 
videdamble berths for magazine 
cartoonists. For that reason 
alone, the magazines themselves 
deserve mention in this listing, 
and the only way to recognize 
them is to attach to them the 
names of cartoonists whose ef- 
forts helped assure heir success 
Other magazines that pub- 
lished cartoons regularly were 
not as readily identified with 
the work of particular cartoon- 
ists as were Esquire and Playboy. 
Ted Key was a notable 
contributerto Saturday Evening 
Post with his Hazel cartoons, 


but neither Key nor Hazel can be said to 
have contributed in any substantial way to 
thesuccess ofthe magazine. Campbelland 
Cole, onthe other hand, were vital ingre- 
dientsin the fortunes oftheir host journals 

Whether history's fate or my forte is 
responsible, cartoonists who draw shapely 
women, as Campbell's friend toldhim, are 
alwaysin demand. So I guess we shouldn't 
be surprised to see several ofthem on this 
list — particularly since the list itself spans 
a sexist century. 

And since it was, indeed, a sexist 
century in which, for at least the first part, 
а woman's place was in the home, it 
should not be surprising that my lists 
include no women cartoonists. It’s not 
because there weren'tany. There were. 
Among magazine cartoonists, for in- 
stance, Helen Hokinson is usually 
numbered with the top four New Yorker 
tooners — Arno, Addams, and Price; 
but just as 1 do not number Price (a 
personal favorite of mine) among the 
dozen most influential or inspired of 
magazine cartoonists of the century, I do 
not number the gentle Holy. 

Barbara Shermund was prolific but 
notas prolific as, say, Ned Hilton or Stan 
Fine. Dorothy Mckay was a regular con- 
tributor to Esquire throughout its first 
decades, but her work there didnot shape 
the cartoon history of the magazine as 
much аз Campbell's did. Alice Harvey 
(no relation) contributed regularly to 
the old Life in the 20s, but good as her 
‘work was, it was not in any pacesetting 
category (despite the stellar gleam of her 
last name). 

It was not for lack of talent that 
signatures of female cartoonists do not 
show up very frequently in the nation's 
magazine cartoons over most of the last 
100 years. The plain fact is that female 
cartoonists were not numerous in a sexist 
society because that society kept them 
busy in other roles — when it was not 
actively preventing them from becoming 
cartoonists, that is. And since most women 
were pretty well occupied in other (prob- 
ably more important activities, they didn't 
do much cartooning except, probably, on 
a part-time bass. And on that basis, they 
were not likely to re-define the medium 
‘or marshal hosts of imitators. 

In editorial cartooning, the situation 
was somewhat different but not much. 
Several women produced editorial car- 
toons in the closing years of the 19th 
century and in the opening years of the 
20th—mostly for women's suffrage pub- 
lications, which, although influential, were 
of limited circulation. Lou Rogers was 
perhaps the first American woman to do 
cartoons on suffrage. Others as productive 


include Nina Allender and Blanche Ames. 

But my favorite representative ofthis 
breed is Edwina Dumm, who was doing 
editorial cartoons fora general circulation 
newspaper, the Columbus Monitorin Ohio, 
by 1916. In one of the most delicious of 
ironies, she was producing cartoons on 
political issues ofthe day before ће could 
vote! Edwina eventually joumeyed east to 
New York, where she was soon conduct- 
ing one of the longest-ived syndicated 
newspaper comic strips, Capp Stubbs and 
Tippie, about (another irony) a veritable 
boy's boy and his dog. 

Bat until Etta Hulme wound up at 
the Fort Worth Star Telegram over 25 years 
ago, 1 don’t think there was a woman 
editorial cartoonist of any note on the staff 
of a daily newspaper anywhere in the 
country. (Hulme, by the way, while a 
staunch advocate of women’s issues, told 
me she doesn’t feel that she herself was 
particularly discriminated against at her 
paper because of her sex. But Kate Salley 
Pamer, once of the Greenville (SC) News, 
might have a different tale to tell) 

In any event, naming women on 
either of my top cartoonists lists will not 
make them top cartoonists, however much 
we might want them to be — however 
brilliantly they worked on the modest 
scale a sexist society afforded them. Num- 
bering one of them here won't make up 
for decades of second-class citizenship in 
either the society or the profession, a 
stunted status that denied them the oppor- 


tunities which would have made possible 
achievement on a grander scale. And to 
пате any woman to a slot on these rosters 
solely asa way of recognizing that women 
did work as cartoonists would be intellec- 
tually dishonest аз well аз condescending, 
neither of which I relish becoming. 

Soll say no more about it (except to 
assert, unequivocally, that the next 
century s listing will probably begin with 
Hulme and Wilkinson and Palmer and 
‘Telnaes, leading the charge ofthe gender 
‘onto the editorial pages of the nation's 
papens). 

By way of completing this roll call of 
the century's great cartoonists, | want to 
pause for a few paragraphs to remember a 
man who established a considerable repu- 
tation in both editorial cartooning and 
magazine cartooning. Art Young. 

He could be on either list. Or maybe 
on both. He'dbe there with McCutcheon 
and Gibson: he was precisely contempo- 
rary with them: bom in 1866, he died in 
1943. 

Young grew up in the midwest, 
worked on the Chicago Daily News and the 
Chicago Tribune (briefly), went to New 
York and the Art Students League, thento 
Paris to study at the Academie Julien. 
‘Stricken with pleurisy, he returned home 
to convalesce, then back to Chicago in 
1892 to work for the Inter Ocean, for 
which he produced the region's first daily 
front-page editorial cartoon. Then that 
fall, Young participated in another his- 
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toric event when he drew pictures for the 
Inter Ocean's Sunday supplement, the 
nation’s fist newspaper Sunday supple- 
ment tobe printed in color. (Yes, 1 know: 
Joseph Pulitzer's New York World is sup- 
posed to be the first to publish a Sunday 
supplement in color. But it wasn't) 

By 1895, Young was drawing for the 
Denver Timesin Colorado, and while there, 
he heard lectures by Christian Socialist 
minister Myron Reed and British labor 
leader Keir Hardie and began to question 
the social justice of the capitalism. In the 
fall of 1895, he went to New York where 
he freelanced cartoons to Puck, Judge, and 
Life. In 1902, Young returned to Wiscon- 
sin to lend his pen to Republican 
Progressive Robert La Follette's campaign 
to be re-elected governor. But by 1905, 
Young had rejected the Republican poli- 
ticsofhis heritage (including "ll bourgeois 
institutions”) and had resolved neveragain 
to draw a cartoon whose ideas he didn't 
believe in. 

їп 1910, he realized that he belonged 
with the Socialists “in their fight to de- 
stroy capitalism"; late in the year, he 
joined others in launching The Masses, a 
radical magazine to which he regularly 
contributed (without pay) “pictorial shafis” 
against the symbols of the corrupt system 
— chiefly, financiers and politicians. In 
1912, he accepted a remunerative assign- 
ment with another radical publication, 
Metropolitan Magazine, to produce in words 
and pictures a monthly review of govern 


© mental action in Washington, D.C., to 
which he made regular trips for the next 
© six years while continuing his other work 
in New York. Said he ofthe assignment: 
e “Congress isthe best show in the country 
fora cartoonist.” 
e His mature drawing style was distin- 
© guished by its relative simplicity ata time 
when most of his colleagues embellished 
© their work with extensive crosshatching. 
gg Woking in bold line, Young created 
visual impact with solid black shapes 
© contested againstthe open whiteareas of 
his pictures sometimes, he shaded boldly 
© with grease crayon, 
Hecrusaded against sweatshops, fire- 
trap tenements, child labor, racial 
segregation, and discrimination against 
women as well as the traditional indus- 
trial and political foes of Socialism. One 
of his most reprinted cartoons depicts 
two slum urchins staring up at the night 
sky, one declaring: “Chee, Annie — look. 
at the stars, thick as bedbugs.” 
In 1918 during World Wart, Young 
lost his berth at Metropolitan because it was 
pro-war and he wasn't. In the same year, 
the cartoonist and several Mases con- 
tributors were charged underthe Espionage 
Act with “conspiracy to obstruct the 
{Army's} recruiting and enlistment” by 
objecting to the war. In one editorial 
cartoon labeled "Having Their Fling,” 
Young depicted an editor, capitalist, poli- 
tician, and minister dancing with joyful 
abandon to the music played by anorches- 
tra of canon and other weapons under the 
direction of Satan. Called to the witness 
stand and asked why he drew anti-war 
cartoons, Young responded with simple 
“For the public good.” The 
trial ended in a hung jury, a circumstance 
repeated at a second trial. 

The Masses had been suppressed in 
1917, and over the next several years, 
Youngandseveral Masesalumniattempted 
to revive it under other names. Young 
helped found Good Moming, a weekly 
with a radical sense of humor. Within five 
months of its debut, Young had become 
editor and publisher — and the chief 
contributor ofboth words and pictures — 
in which capacities he continued until the 
jovial little magazine expired in October 
1921 

Throughout the decade, Youngcon- 
tributed to several other publications, 
including Life, The New Yorker, and The 
Nation; and his cartoons were fixtures in 
the pages of The New Masses, bom in 
1926. Although most of his magazine 
cartoons were not, strictly speaking, edi- 


eloquence, 


TOP: Ar Younes self depiction fom The Masses 8. 
RIGHT: Comedy and political ewading come 
togetherin the powerful cartoons of Ollie Harington. 
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torial cartoons, they nonetheless betrayed 
a satirical bent that had social reform as its 
object. Youngsuecesflly combined both 
comedy and editorializing. 

By the way — but not at all inciden- 
tally—among the most adept at combining 
comedy and political crusading was Ollie 
Harrington, one ofthe five greatest Black 
practitioners ofthe artform and one of the 
most powerful of all American cartoon- 
ists, regardless of race. 

George Herriman is doubtless the 
most sublime artist in this quintet, his 
lyric Krazy Kat having ascended to 
metaphysical poetry. Matt Baker is 
probably the bes draftsman in this com- 
pany, particularly in rendering the 
beautiful women with which he popu- 
lated his funnybook pages. Jackie 
Ormes, like Harrington, was a crusader 
cartoonist, particularly in Torchy Brown 
strips, And we've already met E. Sims 
Campbell. Harrington was never as 
financially successful as any of these — 
moras visible on a national scale. But he 
was a heroic figure in the history of 
cartooning. 

In the 1930s, he was living in 
Harlem, immersed in the storied cul- 
tural Renaissance, and getting cartoons 
published in the leading Black newspa- 
pers in the region. At the end of 1935 in 
а panel cartoon called Dark Laughter, 
Harrington introduced a heavy-set bald 
Black man who soon took over the 
feature. This was Bootsie, and Harrington 
would draw him for thenext 30 years. In 
1942, Harrington was doing editorial 
cartoons for Adam Clayton Powell Jr.'s 
weekly newspaper, The People's Voice. 
For the Courierin Pittsburgh, he created 
a Caniff-like adventure strip, Jive Gray. 
After World War Il, Harrington joined 


the staff of the NAACP and was highly 
critical of U.S. Justice Department's fil- 
ureto convictanyoneaccusedoflynching 
ог other crimes of racial hatred. 

Then in 1950, fearing that he would 
be caught up in the anti-communist 
nets of McCarthyism for his criticism of 
the government, Harrington left the 
country and went to Paris, intending to 
stay only “until this thing blows over." 
By chance, when the Berlin wall went 
up in 1961, Harrington was in East 
Berlin, meeting with a publisher. He 
was trapped, For the next 30 years, he 
lived and worked in East Germany, 
continuing to send cartoons to papers in 
the U.S. — sulphurous political car- 
toons attackinginstitutionalized racism, 
mindless imperialism, self-serving poli- 
ticians, poverty, homelessness, and 
bloated capitalists, all drawn in a gritty, 
ragged-line coarse-hatched style per- 
fectly suited to the raw and painful 
bitterness of his ironic assault. 

By the early 1990s, Harrington was 
able to return to the U.S., but he contin- 
ued to make his home in Berlin, where he 
died in 1995. His impact in American 
cartooning is profound but focussed. One 
time | asked Black cartoonist Brumsic 
Brandon, Jr, whose Luther comic strip 
that started in 1968 was one of the first 
efforts with Blacks as protagonists, who 
his role models were, “Ollie Harrington,” 
he said. And he said no more. 


Art Young, too, hadan influence that 
was powerful but not widely felt. By the 
1930s, plagued by the infirmities of old 
age, he was producing much less work, 
and he was occasionally supported finan- 
cially by his friends. A portly and rumpled 
figure with wispy white hair and a shiney 
red "light comedy nose” (his description), 
Young was a familiar sight in Greenwich 
Village, strolling the streets with his walk- 
ing stick. 

At his death, the New York Times 
noted editorially that “he was a lovable 
soul in spite of his sometimes heterodox 
opinions" in the advocacy of which “he 
had sacrificed the chance to accumulate a 
fair share of this world’s goods." That he 
was a kindly, thoughtful man, selfless and 
sincere, with simple but firmly held con- 
victions is bome out by every page of his 
two autobiographies. Observing that “in 
his crusading, he was in deadly earnest," 
the Times called him "a good American" 
whose calm voice “will be missed.” 

Still true today, I'd sy. 

Art YoungandOllie Harrington were 
perhaps not giants of cartooning by reason 
of their having shaped the medium or 
influenced generations oftheir colleagues. 
But they belong with any summary ofthe 
century's cartooning achievements none- 
theless because they were great cartoonists. 
And they were great cartoonists because 
they had great hearts, and they lived and 
drew by their beliefs. $ 


Blind leading the blind! 
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The Twenty Best Mainstream Comics 


By Ray MESCALLADO 
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CONTRIBUTING To THE Тор 100 ит, 
1 was often reminded of Don DeLillo's 
observation that ist making is one of the 
modem forms of cultural neurosis. Be- 
yond that I also thought about how, in 
some ways, lit-making i the perfect dis- 
tillation of the critical impulse. (And yes, 
you can put two and two together, if you 
like) With its elaborate selection process 
and hierarchy-building, the various fin-de- 
millenium lists in the media are as straight- 
forward a mix of erudition and opinion as 
you can get. And really, aren’t erudition 
and opinion the foundations of criti- 
cism? The explanations that often ac- 
company selections on such lists, then, 
are nothing more than self-justfying 
rhetoric. Though that, one can argue, 
may also be the purest distillation of the 
critical impulse 

With that as a caveat, I've decided to 
supplement the Top Hundred with my 
‘own personal lst: The Twenty Best Main- 
stream Comic Books of the Century 
(Though historically speaking, we're look- 
ing at only two-thirds ofa century's worth 
of mainstream comics.) Throwing aside 
most pretenses of objectivity — I'm not 
рәп ofa collective here, as I was with the 
Тор Hundred, so there aren't any checks 
and balances — this list shamelessly cross- 
pollinates the more general comics-cul- 
tural neurosis with my more idiosyncratic 
fanboi politik neurosis. And let's be hon- 
west: if you ask me fora Top 20 Mainstream 
їп another month or so, it'll probably be 
different tosome extent. There аге always 
possible runner-upsandakso-rans that could 
be re-evaluated and found more deserv- 
ing. EC War Comics may make way for 
David and Perez's Future реф, the 
Fourth World saga may be replaced with 
Krigstein's “Master Race”... The funny 
thing about neurosis is how capricious it 
‘can appear to others, even obsessive-com- 
pulive tendencies to keep things neatly 


and definitively ordered. 
Putting together any “Best OF” list is 
daunting, but "mainstream comics” is es- 


pecially dificult because the term is зо 
damn elastic. Up until the rise ofthe direct 
market, it would mean any comic pub- 
lished for newsstand sales. Since comics 
were available only on newsstands, the 
term “mainstream” wasn't necessary and 
therefore not used. The counterculture 
came around but that wasn’t a problem 


I 
LOVE YOu, 
MALLAH, 


YOU DON'T KNOW 
HOW LONG i'VE 
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HEAR THOSE 


we 
MUSTN'T BE 
ASHAMED 


since the underground comics of the іх 

ties were, well, underground. Not main- 

stream. What really muddied up the defi- 
nition of mainstream comics was the rise 
of so-called “overground” comics in the 
late 1970s and the development of the 
“alternative” market from the early eight- 
ies to the present. What this did was make 
the comics industry evaluate what exactly 
was meant by the term "mainstream, 

which audience was being addressed and. 
for what particular expediency. 

The oft-noted contradiction is that 
the genres which are considered the com. 
ics “mainstream” (by both industry opin- 
ion and sales volume) aren't what a “real 
mainstream audience — that is, the ma- 
jority of entertainment consumers in 
America — would necessarily enjoy 
They're more likely to go for the likes of 
Maus, Stuck Rubber Baby, City of Class, 
Cartoon History of the Universe and Kyle 
Baker's graphic novels, or so we'd like to 
chim. However, those comicsare more in 
line with Love & Rockets and Underwater 
than Spaun and Superman. But to compli- 
cate things even further, the works I've 
named in that first list are published by 
“true” mainstream publishers such as DC/ 
Time Wamer and Doubleday, not indy 


comics publishers such as Fantagraphics 
and Drawn & Quarterly. So they re main- 
stream in both content and corporate 
backing 
remain non-mainstream if not alternative. 
(And for that matter, what about the most 
‘mainstream comics of this cent 
strips? Why aren't they factored in at all?) 

It'samotherfucker ofa slippery slope, 
‘one that exposes the biases and attitudes of 
the comics industry on both sides of the 
mainstream/altermative fence, as well as 
those who're gleefully straddling this figu- 
rative fence or don't even know the fence 
exists. For the purpose of the Top 20 list, 
I'm not going to slip on that slope if I can 
help it. Instead, Гуе purposely ghetto- 
ized the comic book mainstream. For this 
list, mainstream comics means comics 
derived from one of the popular genres 
among comics readers at the time, often 
from one of the larger (and often corpo- 
rate) publishers in the field. For the most 
part, I managed to stick with that criteria. 
‘And though what often makesamainsteam 
comic distinctive and noteworthy is the 


and yet in our perspective 


way it breaks or redefines its genre, it must 
still hold fast to that genre to remain 

‘comics mainstream.” Otherwise, we're 
back to semantic hair-splitng ("Early 
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Love & Rockets has science fiction and @ 
superheroes, so why not count them as 
mainstream comics?"), and Lord knows @ 
enough of that's already being done inthe Ө 
name of cultural bean-counting and pyra- ©) 
mid-building. 

On a whole other note, I figured I'd. Ө 
be capitulating needlessly ifl chose amore 
standard Top 20 with all the expected 
titles dutifully noted. (If you don't know 
what I'm talking about, consider yourself 
not fanboy enough — and fortunately so.) 

I'm perfectly aware that there are comics 

that “should” be on the list, but I person- 

ally don't prefer them or considered other 
comics more deserving. Nor am I a 
nostalgist who believes the greatest m 
stream comics are primarily from the Si 
ver and Golden Age, or that the curre 
direct market offerings are uniformly crap. 
1 do agree that the direct market uli- 
mately botteneckedthe audience for com- 
ics and the content that audience desired. 
The very contradictions and problems of 
defining “mainstream comics” proves that. 
But the direct market also raised the 
rative and visual ante for the genres which 
were allowed to thrive, and we should 
give credit where credit's due and not just 
assess blame. The so-called Class of '86 
had an incredible influence on the comics 
that followed, and that's b 
for the few who took up the creative 
challenge as it was negative for the many 
who simply created a new template for 
derivative hackwork. 

Ifyou really don tlike the list I've made 
up, complain to me all you like. But first, 
makeup your own damn lis; andsecond, be 
ready to justify your own damn choices. 
Because that's the real point of criticism and 
list-making, isn tit? Spurring others to think 
critically by providing an example? 

It's a nice thought, at least. 


positive 


THE TOP 20 MAINSTREAM 
COMICS OF THE CENTURY 


20 Sandman, Neil Gaiman and Various 
Whether or not it's been overhyped, this 
was often a beautifally-written (if errati- 
cally illustrated) series. Though the best 
issues were stand-alone such as "A Dream 
of a Thousand Cats” and “Ramadan,” 
Gaiman's grand weave of stories and 
storytelling is best appreciated as the whole 


he intended it to be. 
дөө 


19 Plastic Man, Jack Cole. Highly in- 
spired lunacy, great Golden Age 
storytelling. I'd say more, but I'm still 
reading the fint volume of Archives, 

18 Saga ofthe Swamp Thing, Alan Moore 
and Various, While uneven in quality, the 
way Moore grounded his stories on the 
mundanely evil aspects of the modern 
world — and from there built a strangely 
beautiful love story for his main characters 
— made this thought-provoking horror 
series as distinctive now as when it rede- 
fined the genre in the early 19805. 

17 Doom Patrol #34, Grant Morrison and. 
Richard Case. Morrison's best work for 
the mainstream, where he takes the ludi- 
crous nature of superhero comics — and 
this series in particular — and simply 
revels in it. Disembodied brains and robot 
bodies, talking gorillas and repressed bes- 
tiality... This is more fun than Kill Yr 
Boyfriend and JLA combined, more ob- 
liquely insightful than The Invisibles, and 
the Smiths quote that bookends this story 
is sheer icing on the cake. 

16 EC war comics, Harvey Kurtzman 
and Various. "War is hell,” told master- 
fully over and over again. 

15 Fourth World saga, Jack Kirby. Kirby 
unleashed! The King at his most cosmic, 
and the last true peak of the most signifi- 
cant career in American comics. 

14 V for Vendetta, Alan Moore and David 


PREVIOUS PAGE: Love maker the comics world go 
round — from Doom Patrol #34. 

ABOVE: Dealing with Nature and Death in Saga 
ofthe Swamp Thing. 

RIGHT: Egos abound in Howard Chaykin's Time? 
TOP, RIGHT: Surprise, suprise: two Marvel 
comics make the list — and one doesn’t have a 
superhero in it! Bill & Ted's Excellent Comic 


өөө 


Lloyd. Moore's most com- 
pelling superhero comic 
‘ever, perhaps because he was. 
less about 
deconstructing the genre 
then he was about creating a 
morality play on anarchy and 
the human cost of fascism. 
13 Bil & Ted's Excellent 
Comic, Evan Dorkin. The 
most fun, most exuberant 
comic Marvel has published 
inthe past two decades. Who 
cares if it was licensed? This 
isthe kind offunnybook the 
world needs more of. 

12 Stonmwatch, Warren Ellis 
and Various. Ellis and his 
collaborators took a crappy 
title and tumed it into the 
best Image-era superhero 
comic yet. Sure it was grim 
and gritty, but in its depic- 
tion of ideological conflict 
through superheroic arche- 
types the series was abo wildly inventive 
and surprisingly erudite. 

11 Time, Howard Chaykin. Chaykin 
may keep falling in and out of favor, but 
the two graphic novels he did for this 
series (never mind the weak American 
Flagg! crossover) are the stylishly slick, 
beautifully designed epitome of Chaykin’s 
hyper-jve-retro, "the hero as narcissistic 
bastard” jones. He may tell the same kind 
of stories over and over again, but this is 
where they're told best: with heart and 
soul and a playful wink at the reader. 

10 Astro City: Life in the Big City, Kurt 
Busiek, Brent Anderson, Alex Ross. 
The first six issues of this remarkable 
series are the best of what I once called 
the “nuevo traditionalist” subgenre of 
superhero comics. 


9 The Dark Knight Retums, Frank Miller, 


concerned 


Klaus Janson and Lynn Varley. Year One 


may have been abetter comic technically, 
but the epic sweep and mythic vigilantism 
of this series makes this the most compel- 
ling vision of Batman yet created. 

B "The DeathofSuperman, "Jerry Siegel, 
Curt Swan and George Klein. This classic 
story paradoxically sums up the charms of 
DC's Silver Age by imagining the greatest 
los possible. 

Mad, Harvey Kurtzman & Various. A 
comic whose no-brainer attitude thinly 
masked some incredibly astute satire. 

6 Transmetropolitan, Warren Ellis and 
Darick Robertson. I know this 

comic is relatively new, but it's 

been so good up to this point 

that I'm wiling to stake it this 

high even if the rest of its run 

sucks pig-vomit. Gonzo jour- 

nalism in a dystopie future that's 

lurched into self-parody, this is 

a comic whose heartfelt pasion 
and lunatic rage meld master- 
fully in lead character Spider 
Jerusalem. (Another current 
comic that I considered putting 
on this list was Garth Ennis and 
Steve Dillon's Preacher, except 
that series hinges much more 
onthe eventual outcome ofthe 
series.) 

5 Grendel # 16-19, Matt 
Wagner. Wagner's greatest cre- 
ative strength is a formalist cu- 
riosity about comics’ narrative 
potential; his greatest creation isthe Hunter 
Rose Grendel. He combines the two in 
this ambitious pair of stories: а filmic 
police procedural with strong noir over- 
tones, and а Kurtzman-esque farce that 
plays as self-induced tragedy. 

4 The Life & Times of Scrooge McDuck, Don 
Rosa. An epic saga whch performs the 
curiously satisfying continuity trick of 


buildinga linear history of Barks’ Scrooge 
stories. Even trickier — and much more 
satisfying — is the way Rosa uses his 
immense comedic gifts to bring out a 
nuanced complexity in Uncle Scrooge's 
character. 

3 The Spirit, Will Eisner. Eisner at his 
innovative peak, defining the comics page 
and narrative technique without sacrific- 
ing fun and adventure and comedic ro- 
mance. 

2 Fantastic Four, Jack Kirby and Stan Lee. 
The greatest ofall Silver Age comics, bar 
none. Cosmic space opera and anguished 


soap opera never combined more power- 
fully than in the hands of Kirby and Lee, 
and this series is their greatest gift to 
comics fans 

1 Uncle Scrooge, Carl Barks. Everything 
that’s great about comics can be found in 
the pages of Barks’ Duck stories. You 
either get this or you don't, and God help 
you if you don't. Ф 
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“POSITIVE SIGNS: 


TEN WORTHY TRANSLATION PROJECTS 


BART BEATY 


THIS YEAR'S NOMINEES FOR THE Best FOREIGN ALBUM 
prize at the Festival de la Bande Dessin 
Angoulême were a trio of cartoonists whose work 
was first published in English. Seth was nominated 
for the Humanoides Associés’ translation of It's a 
Good Life, If You Don't Weaken. David elli 
was tapped for Édition Cornélius! beautiful presen- 
tation of his “Big Man” story from Rubber Blanket #3, 
And Dave McKean was honored for the hardcover 
French edition of Cages 

All of these choices, you'll likely agre 
considered and fully deserving of the reco 
Theyare engaging and n 
some of the best 
the American market. 
ing to see that u 
nition in 

Even 


о have found its wa 
the 1990s ar 
e books ha 


into 
itis hearten 


arned some recog- 


vore heartening are the great strides 
being made in recent years by publishers bringing 
the best English ige mat 
tionsall across Europe. One can now read the work 
of Jeff Sn es and 
Charles Burns in French courtesy of Delcourt. 
L'Assoc ted the comics of Julie 
Doucet and Jim Woodring, and a Chris Ware book 
isforthcoming. Editions Bethy has found room iı 
fledgling line for Paul Pope, Пуа and Robert 
s El Vibora has 


al out in new ей 


коп Lu 


th, Adrian Tomine, 


Ware, Italy's Centro Fumetto Andrea Pazienza has 
translated Jessica Abel and Amok has brought us 
Debbie Drechsler in French. If it’s not yet an ava- 


lanche of the best American tal 


finding homesin 
Europe, itisclear nonetheless that a few stones have 
started to roll 

But are those warm feelings reciprocated? It's 
hard to say. It’s clear that in terms of sheer quantity 
American translations of European material lag far 
behind European translations of Ameri 
rial 'ounting the constant flow of genre 
material in Heavy Metal (more than negated by the 
reverse flow of translated superhero comics) it is 
clear that any potential resurgence of non-manga 
translations on this side of the Atlantic is in its 
infancy, at best. Recent encouraging tendencies — 
Max and Pentti Otsamso from Drawn and Quar- 
terly, Trondheim from Fantagraphics Lillian Mousli 
from Slave Labor, and Lorenzo Mattotti in Kitchen 
Sink'snowabortiveanthology Mona—may develop 
into long-range success stories 
things seem more tentative than sure-footed on the 
translation front. 

That tentativeness is a disappointment. Not 


Even di 


but at this point 


only because it means that so many readers will 
remain unexposed to so many comics that they 
would potentially find so fascinating. Not only be- 
cause it dampens the possibility of cross-cultural 
infi ld. But because it was only 
relatively recently that things seemed to be moving 
the other way. 

A dozen years ago Bhob Stewart could fill 14 
pages of this magazine surveying the state of foreign 
comics in the United States (see issue #116 if you 
doubt me). His company by company breakdown 
illustrated the fact that almost every publisher — 
large and small — had at least some translation 
ironsin the fire. While Catalan clearly led the way on 
the European graphic novel front, NBM and 
Starblaze were also bringing work out in the book 
format and dozens of publishers had small scale 
projects going. Hell, even Marvel had the Moebius 
books. 

‘The problem todayisthatasimilararticle would. 
look very much like plagiarism except that all the 
verb tenses would be changed to past tense since 
nothing has changed all that much in the interim. 
Marvel nolonger"iscollecting"theworkof Moebius, 
they “did collect" them and now they re not even in 
print any more. Similarly, Catalan and Starblaze are 
gone — asare most of the books that they printed, 
and NBM carries on in a reduced form. Moreover, 
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ence in the comic 
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few publishers have exactly leapt in to fill the gap. 
Marvel's recent translation efforts have focussed on 
reprinting Japanese versions of the adventures of 
the company's own most popular characters. Dark 
Horse deserves kudos for its collection of work by 
Daniel Torres, but it's clear that the company's first 
translation priority remains, like Marvel, 
Surely Viz now stands as the single-most important. 
publisher of foreign language comics in English 
translation. 

So the times have certainly changed. In the 
200th issue of the Comics Journal, Robert Fiore sug- 
gested that the biggest disappointment of the past. 
ten years has been Euro-comics. I wasn’t sure wh 
hewas getting atwhenI firstread that since I felt th 
I could name 50 more Euro-comics that were on par 
with the ten he selected as the best of the decade. 
But then it occurred to me that perhaps Fiore 
doesn't read languages other than English and that 
would explain itall, because few of those 50 have yet 
found their way into English editions. And in all 
honesty if we were to limit ourselves simply to wh 
has been translated in the past ten years it would be 


ABOVE: One can almost say that the European publishers 
‘are reaching into our comiccultural veseroes much more 
than American publishers are reaching into theirs. From 
David Mazzucchelli's “Big Man” story as translated/pre 


sented by Edition Cornelis 
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difficult to make a very strong case on behalf of 
European comics generally. 

Not that that should stop us entirely. 

‘The editors ofthis magazine chose asthe theme 
ofthisissueto count downalistof he Top 100 comic 
books of the past century, with the caveat that the 
work had to have originally appeared in English. No 
translations. It falls to me, therefore, to fill in that 
gap and suggest some ofthe choices that might have 
been made had translations been included in the 
larger list. I feel that I'm supremely unqualified for 
sk for one good reason: I've never been a 
of translations generally and I don’t own an 
awful lot of them. I never bought Heavy Metal regu- 

rly, I don't own many Catalan graphic novels or 
English versions of European children’s comics, So 
that follows may be even more 
than the main one that dominates tl 

Be th 


the li 


issue's pages. 
s it may here are some thoughts on 
what's been done right in the tiny corner of the 
comics world known as translated Euro-comics. It's 
not really a Top Ten but it may be close enough to 
get us started on something. 


10. Lewis Trondheim's work at 
Fantagraphics. 
inly one of the biggest disappointments 
оп the recent translation front was the failure of 
Lewis Trondheim's work to find a sustaining audi- 
ence in the United States. Trondheim was the sub- 
ject ofa lengthy appraisal inthis column a year ago 
(#201) and I still hold to what I said then: He's one 
of the most compelling and innovative talents to 
have emerged in comics anywhere in the 1990s. 
That Trondheim didn't ly off the shelves in the 
US must say an awful lotabout the current potential 
Fantagraphics certainly held up their end of the 
bargain. The two full-color stand-alone graphic nov- 
els which they released (Harum Scarum and The 
Hoodoodad) have plenty to recommend them as 
reading experiences and were nicely produced to 


ABOVE: Looks good, reads good... it's a mystery why Lewis 
‘Trondheim’s work didn't sell good. From The Nimrod. 
RIGHT: Marvel got it right when they published so much of 
‘Moebius’ work— shame they didn't build on the idea. From 
The Airtight Garage. 
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ket for translations їп America, because 


boot. Maybe it was the 
$10.95 sticker price that 
scared away potential 
readers, butthatwouldn't 
explain the fact that The 
Nimrod, arguably the 
single best regular format 
comic book series 
launched in 1998, also 
failed to catch on. Priced 
at that standard market 
rate of $2.95 fora 32-page 
black and white comic 
means that the cost 
shouldn'thave been a fac- 
tor here. 

So what did i? The 
usual factors that kill new 
comics series, I suppose. I have yet to talk to some- 
one who bought one of the Fantagraphics 
Trondheim translations and then didn't like it — 
јоз the opposite is true. Wherever people seemed to 
encounter this material, they seemed to have liked 
it, but it seems that it just didn't get out there. 

So if you still haven't tried them, you owe it to 
yourself take a shot. 


9. Marvel's Moebius Books 

‘One of the best ideas that Marvel had in the 
1980s was the decision to publish translations of so 
much work from Moebius, one of the most influen- 
tial French cartoonists of the 1970sand 1980s. Much 
of Moebius’ work that Marvel printed had already 
appeared in Heavy Metalin various forms at that ime 
but the decision to print it all in a series of grap! 
novels made for an attractive package, or rather an 
attractive series of packages. 

Moebius’ work was broken intoaseriesofcollec- 
tions by Marvel. The Moebius series, for instance, 
comprised eight (mostly) 72-pages graphic novels 
published between 1988 and 1991, which included 
primarily shorter science fiction works as well as ће 
longer collection of The Airtight Garage. Marvel also 
collected The Incal, his series with the Chilean film- 
maker Alexandro Jodorowsky, into a three-volume 
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set which probably stands as the single boldest story 
that Marvel has ever published. 

At the same time, Marvel found room for his 
work in the Western genre published under his real 
name, Jean Giraud, and written by Jean-Michel 
Charlier. Marvel published this visually more con- 
ventional work as the five-volume Bluebeny in 1989 
and 1990, and asa three-volume set entitled Liewten- 
ant Blueberryin 1991. 

‘Two things are worth mentioning about this 
effort. The first is simply to note the quality of the 
work, Marvel's books were nicely produced and well 
translated (by Randy and Jean-Marc Lofficier), but 
more to the point the original material is, for the 
‘mostpart, remarkable and well worth reading. From 
the very beginning, then, these were books worth 
presenting in English and remain books worth track- 
ing down. Equally interesting, however, was Marvel's 
attempt to present the entire career (or a huge 
chunk at the very least — Marvel never touched his 
humor work, you had to turn to the shortlived 
Kitchen Sink anthology French Ticklersfor that) ofan 
artist who rated among the most significantand best 
loved cartoonists in Europe. Іса shame that such a 
comprehensive approach to presenting the career 
of European artists could not be undertaken today 
and it's an even greater shame that Marvel never 
tried to build on the Moebius collection by expand- 
ing it to include other artists. 


8. TheOccasional Anthology Piece 

Probably the dominant mode of presenting. 
European comics in translation these days is the 
occasional anthology piece. Whether serialized ог 
standalone stories, a number of anthologies of the 
past and present have attempted to widen the door 
just a little bit by saving room for our friends from 
Europe. 

There have been some particularly strong ex- 
amples. Weirdo, for instance, translated the work of 
Edmond Baudoin and Jean-Christophe Menuamong 
other Euro-notables in their 28th issue, and both of 
these artists deserve to be far, far better known in the 
United States than they currently are (they also 
deserve to be better known in France, come to think 


of it). 

Fantagraphics’ anthologies have hist 
cluded some remarkable European material. De- 
spite Kim Thompson's pledge in the first issue that 
Zero Zero would feature only the talents of North 
American cartoonists, the fact remains that the 
anthology has presented a number of intriguing 
pieces from talents like Max Andersson (whose 
Fantagraphics published graphic novel Pis should 
make any real list of translated gems), Stephane 
Blanquet, Francesca Ghermandi and Massimo 
Semerando, and more recently Thomas Ott (who 
also popped up in Death Rattle from Kitchen Sink) 
and even that Trondheim fellow. 

Fantagraphics even found time to serialize a few 
‘good novels in some of their more shortlived an- 
thologies, although sadly no book collections were 
forthcoming. Pictopia featured Jacques Tardi's 
wonderful crime story Griffuand Graphic Story Monthly 
ran an even better Tardi tale in Fog Over Tolbiac 
Bridgeancdalso included shortbitsof "Gaston Lagaffe” 
from Franquin. 

The tendency to fill pages of English-language 
anthologies with pages from European creators is 
unlikely to abate any time in the near future, and 
that's for the bestasfaras lm concerned. Until such 
ame assomeone can determine an effective way to 
introduce long-form translation to American read- 
ersitcan be hoped that small exposures will serve to 
whet the appetite for more substantial works. 


7. Heavy Metal 

If for no other reason than for longevity. Who 
else has been grinding away for two decades, filling. 
their pages month after month after month with 
images of scantily clad warrior women penned by 
some of the best known (if not always best re- 
spected) artists in Europe? 

But let's not knock Heavy Metal too hard. Take 
alook under that cover and you're liable to find alot 
of comics that are really worth reading. The earliest 
issues read asa virtual who's who of French cartoon- 
ing in ће 1970sand you can assemble a pretty mean 


collection of work from Moebius, Liberatore, 
Philippe Druillet, Milo Manara, Caza, Enki Bilaland. 
others from those pages. And let's be perfectly 
honest, alot of that stuff had a pretty crazed energy 
to it that makes it atleast worth flipping through. 

More to the point, however, Heavy Meal kept 
stashing legitimate gemsin among the dross. I don't 
knowifitwas Heavy Mealor Raw that was actually the 
first to expose American readers to the work of 
Jacques de Loustal, but the fact that there's actually 
a question in my mind means that the magazine 
merits some respect. Heavy Maaltranslated Chantal 
Montellier's 1996, something I can't imagine any 
publisher doing today. More recently they've fea- 
tured Baru's work in serialization and the comics of 
Miguelanxo Prado, both of whom have more than 
earned our attention. And check out the March 
1992 issue (you can't miss it, it's the one with a 
painting of a sexy woman with a gun on the cover) 
for a complete‘in-one issue translation of Nicholas 
de Crécyand Alexis Troyas’ Foligatto,one of the most 
exciting debut comics of this or any other decade. 

I've never understood how Heavy Metal gets by, 
I've certainly never met anyone who owns up to 
reading it But the fact remains that while they rarely 
aim for the loftiest artistic pinnacles, there are stilla 
couple of decades worth of valuable comics to be 
found in perusing the pages. 


6. Escape 

This now-defunct London-based anthology re- 
mains one of the most sorely missed comics of all 
time not simply because of its tremendous track 
record of translating European comics but simply 
because it was always so good in so many ways. But 
yes, those European comicscertainly helped to set t 
apart. 

‘Typically Escape featured a combination of new 
or translated comics, interviews, profiles and fea- 
ture articles many of which covered some aspect of 
comics in Europe. The sixth issue, for example, has 
a spotlight on comics in Italy, while the ninth fea- 
tured comics in Spain. 
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European contributors were a veritable who's 
who of 1980s best and brightest: Jascques Tardi, 
Serge Clerc, Jean-Claude Gõtting, Mariscal, Daniel 
Torres, Lorenzo Mattotti, and Joost Swarte. Hell, 
they even had a cover by Beb Deum (#14)! 

If marks had to be taken away from Escape, it 
would be for the fact that often the stories were too 
short, although even then one must be quick to 
point out the presence of a 20-page Muñoz and 
Sampayo story in the tenth issue. 

All that and you get the best of the British new 
wave of the 1980s (Carol Swain, Ed Pinsent, Eddie 
Campbell) thrown in to boot? Oh, how I still miss 
Escape... 


5. Astérix, Tintin and Other 
Children's Comics 

Picking the best from amongst them all would 
be impossible so let's simply lump them together as 
one pick. The series of full-color children's comics. 
(thatadults secretly love) published by Litle-Brown. 
and Macmillan still rank assome of the best cartoon- 
ing available in any language and belong on the 
bookshelf of every comics collector. 

Little-Brown is the American publisher of 21 of 
Hergé's Tintin books in English, each and every one 
of which hassomething torecommendit. Macmillan 
had the rights to translate Dargaud's titles and 
among those series — Leonardo, Valerian, Lucky Luke 
— there is no doubt that Astérix remains the most 
enjoyable. 

In many ways these series exist outside of the 
traditional North American comic book industry, 
which is both a blessing and a shame. It's a shame 
because it reflects poorly on the American comics 
industry that these titles were so little sought-after, 
but it's a blessing insofar as it insures that these 
books will find their way into mainstream children's. 
bookstores where they will picked up, purchased 
and read. 

In Europe these series аге the backbone of the 
largest publishing houses. Print runsare enormous, 
annual sales can be staggering. As the years go by 
Tintin and Astérix have risen to the status of classics, 
and rightlyso. These booksform a common reading 
experience for millionsof children worldwide and if 
the English-language readership has been slower 
than most to catch on to the charms of these books, 
the fact remains that these first rate comics remain 
out there for children of all ages to discover for the 
first time. 

From the series themselves one's selection of a 
favorite is likely to say more about the reader than 
the book, and I would be hard pressed to pick the 
absolute must reads. For Tintin afficionadoes it is 
most likely Tintin in Tibet, the most mature of Hergé’s 
many tremendous books. With Astérix I have always 
been partial to Asterix in Britain, but it’s likely that 
your own preference will differ. My only suggestion, 
therefore, is to try them all if you haven't tried any. 
Remember that quality is often a reason that books. 
come to be known as classics. 


ABOVE: Some of the best translated comics are childrens? 


comics, lite Tintin in Tibet 
өөө 
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EURO-COMICS FOR BEGINNERS 


Ifthere’s to bea knock against English versions 
of European children’s comics, it'sasin of omission 
related to the scarcity of translations of Franquin's 
work, a true crime against Englishspeaking chil- 
dren everywhere. 


4. Cheval Noir 

One of the great attempts to bring Euro-comics 
to American readers was also something of a disap- 
pointment, but a disappointment only because it 
tried for so much but in the end wound up with so 
little to show for it. Dark Horse's black and white 
anthology title ran 50 issues and in that time they 
presented an interesting assortment of short works 
and serialized stories. 

For the most part, Cheval Noir had a much 
higher hit/miss ratio than a magazine like Heavy 
Metal, despite the fact that the two magazines shared 
alarge number of contributors (and despite the fact 
that Cheval Noir published David Lynch's The Angri- 
est Dog in the World, arguably the worst comic strip in 
history). Similarly, Cheval Noir was always far more 
focussed than Heavy Metal and you could always 
safely predict the type of story that you were lil 
encounter therein. 

The fact that the title also focussed on some 
really interesting stories didn’t hurt either. Where 
the Dark Horse series distinguished itself was in the 
publication of some key pieces by Jacques Tardi 
(including Adele and The Beast, The Roach Killer, 
Mummies on Parade and others), albeit in black and 
white, alongside work by Cosey (Voyage fo Italy, In 
‘Search of Peter Pan), Comès ( Tree-Heart), Daniel Torres 
(Sabotage) and Schuiten and Peeters (Fever in 
Urbicand) 

What Cheval Noir represented in the early 1990s 
was the possibility that an ongoing forum for seri- 
ousminded European comics could emerge in the. 
American market and sustain itself as an alternative. 
toa lower-minded anthology like Heavy Metal That 
the projectultimately failed when the market turned 
bad in 1994 should not, I hope, be totally discourag- 
ing news and I would further hope that the title’s 50- 
issue run might convince some publisher that this 
type of project is by no means necessarily a loser 

Until that time, however, the average reader can 
start a pretty decent collection of European stories 


уо 


1 роң'т ФЕТ Пт. 
war's GOTTEN INTO Those 
IDIOTS ... IF THEY WANTED 
To KIUL ME, WHY DIONT 
Mey Do It THE 


FIRST TIME 
(A 


by picking up copies of Cheval Noir in the 
back issue bins. At the very least you'd end 
up with a half dozen Tardi novels, and 
that's a pretty decent start for any collec- 


tion. 


3. Catalan’s Graphic Novel 
Line of the 1980s 

Pick up almost any back issue of this 
magazine from the 1980s and there's 
Catalans ad trumpeting new selections in 
the graphic novel line on the back cover. 
They positively ruled the European trans- 
lation market for graphicnovelsonce upon 
a time, and with good reason: they were 
constantly turning out books that de- 
manded reading. 

Check out the names: Jacques Tardi, 
Matthias Schult 
Milo Manara, Hugo Pratt, Мийог and 
Ѕатрауо, Francois Boucq, E. P. Jacobs, 
Jacques de Loustal, Guido Crepax, 
Hermann, Enki Bilal, Daniel Torres, 
Moebius, Max, Alex Vare: Max Cabanes, 
Francois Bourgeon, Ralf Konig, and that's 
just the tip of the iceberg. Certainly no. 
publisher, before or since, has attempted 


s, Vittorio Giardino, 


work to America 

To be fair Catalan had its share of junk as well, 
including contributions from the artists listed above, 
but the entire project of the Catalan graphic novel 
line wassimply exciting insofarasit seemed that they 
he brink of truly accomplishing an inter- 
cultural breakthrough. Despite the fact that their 
efforts were not ultimately successful I'd like to 
think that American comics were improved for their 
efforts. 

Selecting a few notables from the Catalan roster 
isnot easy but there are some books that stand high 
above the rest. Perhaps the cream of the crop were 
the four books by Loustal and Philippe Paringaux 
(Hearts of Sand, Love Shots, Barney and the Blue 
Note, and New York/Miami), books which can take 
pride of place on any list of the most interesting 
comics published in English. Add also Lorenzo 
Mattotti's Fires, which stands out as simply one of 
the most strikingly ex- 
pressionistic comics 
reading experiences of 
all time. These books by 


were 


Loustal and Mattotti, art- 
ists so totally at odds with 


| 

> | 

3 
E | a the normal conception of 
a a BE comicsin the United States 
2 that their pages emerged. 


as а breath of fresh air, 
have to be seen as a true 
high point in the drive to 
bring thebestof European 
comics to the American 
reader and deserve to be 
tracked down and read by 
everyone serious about 
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2. Drawn and Quarterly (Vol. 2) 

While it's true that Drawn and Quarterly has 
made a tremendous contribution to the cause of 
Euro-comicsin the United States simply by virtue of 
the fact that they have taken it upon themselves to 
translate Pentti Otsamo's The Fall of Humonculusas a 
graphic novel and Max’ The Extended Dream of Mr. D 
asamini«eriesand eventual graphic novel their real 
contribution has to be the second volume of their 
eponymous anthology title. 

Let's face the fact: Drawn and Quarterly is, wit 
out a doubt, the single best English-language an- 
thology comic of the 1990s. Let's also own up to 
this fact: Despite the presence of a number of 
simply outstanding contributions by American 
cartoonists like David Mazzuchelli, Jason Lutes, 
Debbie Drechsler, Carol Tyler and Maurice 
Vellekoop what truly elevated this title into the 
stratosphere were the judicious additions of Eu- 
ropean cartoonists 

Drawn and Quarterly simply never missed. 

Sure, Cheval Noir and Catalan published Tardi 
but Drawn and Quarterly published three selections. 
from It Was the War of the Trenches, his most impres- 
sive single work. When that had run its course they 
began in the fourt g 
story of an Algerian boxer caught up in a web of 
politics well beyond his control, The Road to America. 

To show that these multi-parters were only the 
beginning Drawn and Quarterly augmented the ma- 
terial with some of the best contemporary comics 
work in Europe. Dupuy and Berberian’s M. Jean 
series found its only English exposure in the 
anthology's pages. Max was translated for the first 
time since Catalan had released Peter Pank. Young 
Spanish talents like Francisco Torres Linhart and 
Miguel Gallardo were given their first exposure in 


ue to serialize Baru'sam; 


translation. The tandem of Avril and Petit 
Roulet graced the first issue while Loustal and 
Fromental found their way into the second. 

Whatisremarkableabout Drawn and Quar- 
terlyis thatin their (admittedly short) run they 
made no serious missteps. While not all of 
their foreign material was perfect it was all, 
nonetheless, far beyond the quality presented. 
їп almost any other forum and, as a result, 
Drawn and Quarterly should be considered 
absolutely essential reading for those who are 
searching out the best available translations of 
European comics. 


1. Raw 

In the end what else could it be? No other 
comic has been responsible for translating so 
much high quality European comics material 
into English. Indeed, it seems correct to say 
that without the influence of Rawmany of the 
best regarded European cartoonists would be 
total unknowns in the United States to this 
day. 

Raw announced its intentions to take 
Eurocomicsseriouslyfromitsfirst pages. Open 
up a copy of the very first issue and you're 
greeted by Mariscal, Tardi's*Manhattan,"and. 
Kiki Picasso — none of whom were very 
typical choices for American comics antholo- 
gies of the time. The next issue brought Ever 
Meulen and Joost Swarte into the picture 
while resurrecting the work of Caran D'Ache. 
What was clear, therefore, was not only that 
Raw was different from every other comic 
book on the market (that much was a given) 
but that these were an entirely different type 
of European comics than the science fiction. 
and fantasy work that had been trickling into 
translation up to that poi 

Over time, Rawsettled down (if that's the 
appropriate term) and stopped adding European 
artists at quite so furious a pace, but the group that 
they ended up with is a tremendous collection. By 
the time the second volume came about they were. 
regularly using Loustal, Swarte, Meulen, Kamagurka 
and Herr Seele, Mattoti, Mariscal, Baru, and Muñoz 
and Sampayo. Certainly there has never been a 
more impressive roster of European cartoonists 
gathered together in one location than in those 
three final issues of Rau. 

Moreover, Raw accomplished what I think a 
good translation should. The anthology 
plylumpa bunch of talented cartoonists together in 
‘one place butratherit created a space in which some 
of the most interesting cartoonists in the world 
could bring their work together in а form of ex- 
change. It's impossible to think that the contribu- 
tors to. Raw didn't learn from each other's ap- 
proaches, just as it's impossible to consider the 
possibility that Raw didn’t change the way that 
American readers thought of European comics. 

So if you need a place to start looking at Euro- 
pean comics, start with Rawand track down as much 
work asyou can by the artists who contributed to that 
project because I can guarantee that when you're 


In'tsim- 


AHEM... UH... WHAT 
IS IT PIERRE? 


I'D LIKE 
YOUR OPINION 


ON MY LATEST WORK OF ART. 


finished you'llalready know pretty much everything 
that you could possibly hope to get from a list like 
this one. 


So where does that leave us in the end? Of the 
items on this Top 10 List, eight of the projects are 
completed or cancelled, with only Heavy Маа! апа 
the ubiquitous anthology piece carrying the torch 
into the future. Even though it doesn't look as if 
European comics are on the verge of a massive 
resurgence in translation at the present time, it is 
also clear thatallis not lost. Good work continues to 
get through in the few places that make room for it. 
Moreover newer foreign-language publishers have 
started to take the bull by the proverbial horns and 
getthe work out themselves. The Eastern European- 
based anthology Stripburger, for instance, now in- 
cludes English translations of all of its comics con- 
tent with their magazine. Similarly, the recently 
launched anthology Spoutnik (from the Montreal- 
based Éditions Pastéque) includes stories in both 
English and French with translations included in 
the back of the book. Perhaps this is the inevitable 
next step in the evolution of the comic book trans- 
lation because, as this list shows, although there's 
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much to be proud ofin the past there still remains 
mous quantity of material that remains sadly 
untranslated. 

think thatit’sa positive sign of communication 
between two comics cultures when we see Seth, 
David Mazzucchelli and Dave McKean all compet- 
ing for a prestigious French comics prize but I 
wonder how long I'll have to wait to see a day in 
which David B., Stefano Ricci and Blutch are com- 
peting against each other for a Harvey or an Eisner. 
In my dreams! like to think that day will be soon but 
when I wake up I have to remind myself of the need 
for patience because I recognize that the translation 
of European comics hasa very spotty history and an 
‘even more uncertain future, Ф 


ane 


ABOVE: In the number one spot, Raw. Responsible for 
translating а good deal of high-quality material. From 
“Modern Ant” by Jost Swarte. 

OPPOSITE, BOTTOM: Catalan graphic novel line in the 
1980s enlisted some great names in European comics. A 
panel from Vittorio Giardino's Cases from the Files of 
Sam Pezzo, РІ. 

OPPOSITE, TOP: Reviewed in these pages before, Dupuy 
and Berberian's Monsieur Jean stories have seen their 
only English language exposure in Drawn & Quarterly 


Volume 2. 
өөө 
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‘Crumb + Bukowski -Clowes ~ 
_* Krafft-Ebing * 

+ Kirby + 

Spiegelman - Hergé + Drugs * 
Fleischer Bros. * Los Bros. 
Hernandez * Los Bros. Grimm 
* Ditko -Jarmusch + Steadman 


Gorey * Zappa“ 


ex • Photography * 
Finster * Gatewood * Giger * 
Gonick * Katchor.* Abel + 
Ballard * Ginsberg * Bagge - 
Burns + Mayhem * Kern * 


Murder * Mischief > Mignola 
* LaVey - Dissent ~ Eisner = 
Gaiman * Waters * Music - 
Kubert * Lutes * Mazzucchelli 
* McKean : Frazetta * Stanton 
* Goad * McKenna * Juno + 
Plympton * Cruse * Campbell 


* McCloud - Liberatore = 


Moebius * Moore * Bodé * 
Hogarth * Feiffer * Capp * 
Underground - Pekar * Rallye 
Zines * Cheesecake *Nin * 
Classics * Erotica * Wolverton 


* Crepax“ Kovacs * CD-Roms 
+ Manara:- Re/Search * Lunch 
* Novelties * Sakai * Sacco * 
Ware * Residents * Boop: Kaz 
* Seth * Tomine * Lichtenstein* 
Woodring * Kónig ,* Spain * 
Deitch * Griffith * Shelton * 
Fingerman * Herriman * Kroll 
* Batters + Page,’ Sprinkle * 
Film » Drooker * Art * 
Coleman * Glover * Beauhunks 
and HUNDREDS more 

FANTAGRAPHICS ERODE 


On The End Times 


Gary Groth and Kenneth Smith Discuss Smith's New Column 


"Instead of an enhancement of our uniquely contextualizing consciousness, we are seeing the imposition of remotely 
stimulated binary reflex systems that impose motivation and authority on us subliminally. This new consciousness is being 
ed, when all the rationalization is cut away, in order to preserve the small and shrinking enclaves of material and social 

ilege — a tiny minority of selfish fuckfaces willing to sink the human species and the planet so it can wallow through another 


30 years of gravy.” —Bryan Fawcett 


my more grandiosely delusional moments | like to think that the А 
— in spirit И not in outward social appearance. (That means you might be able to he 

only be wishful thinking on on my part but | am running a millenium countdown 
interview — based оп Insofar as his column is not about comics, a few words of 


е Journal Reader is a disenfranchised malcontent 
to hold down a job, but you can't fool me.) This 
column by Kenneth Smith — 


along with this 
explanation are in order. 


Why a column that deals with кийгенден and cultural issues generally rather than comics specifically? The Journal began 
asa muckraking, contrarian journal, the longest-standing magazine about comics that seriously addressed such issues as creative 


excellence, professional di 


ity, and corporate thuggery. Times have changed and such issues have gotten, if anythin; 


considerably slipperier, more nuanced and less easy to grapple with. No better time, therefore, to examine first principals, whicl 


is very much what Smith's writing is about, and without which one canot assess comics or much of а 
the Journal has no shareholders or corporate sponsors | am more or less free to publish what | con: 


fall within what is considered the narrow parameters of a “trade publication” 
‘Smith follows in the great tradition of the perennial outsider and chronic agitator that dates from at least Chamfort and 
continues in this century with such writers as Lewis Mumford and Dwight Macdonald and, more currently, Bryan Fawcett, Hans 
us Enzensberger, and Jeremy Seabrook — necessary and honorable men who inveighed against the entrenched orthodoxies 

of their time and who deserve greater exposure than they get. I think Smith is a great 


paet and rebellion have become commodified and co-opted into hipster 


ing else. Moreover, since 
ler of value even if it doesn't 


of mass culture; at a time when 


sloganeering, he proves that the only real alternative 


is substance, insight, and intelligence. Agree or disagree with him, ! invite you to enter the fray by writing directly to the Journal 


or the Journal's web site's message board. — 


GARY GROTH: In the third paragraph of your preface to the. 
first column, you write, "Today a shallow and narrow 
intelletualism argues that any attempt to think about 
principles is presumptuous amd futile." Î wanted to narrow 
that down a little bit. Are you referring bere to academia 
and academic organs, or the vebicles of more general 
intellectual discourse, suchas literary uarterliesand maga- 
zines? 
KENNETH SMITH: I think in the one case, in academia, 
it’s a consequence of a methodological scruple, and in 
more popular or more general intellectual organs, it's 
а consequence of too much parochialism, too little 
concern about the whole shape of a culture. We have. 
so successfully exterminated the synthetic intelligence 
in the population at large that people don't have much 
finesse for grasping whole issues. 
GROTH: What do you mean thetic intelligence? 
sume Theb tog dan to sce the encom- 
passing character of a system or a society. We look at 
а person's family and say, well, this family has got a 
certain character, and this individual has a certain 
character, but our language is impoverished in the 
terminology for capturing that kind of thing But in 
other cultures, that is not the case. Italian, Spanish, 
Greek—alotof old-world cultures are rife with terms 
for putting the perfect capper on the subjective ensemble 
of someone's traits. 
GROTH: Well now, as Гт sure you're aware, theres а 
tremendous amount of talk about values on the part of the 
Right in this country — 
SMITH: Yeah. 
GROTH: — and I assume that you consider such discourse 
anemic. 
‘SMITH: Well, the right wing is probably the segment of 
our culture that is least entitled to be talking about 
values. Most of the concerns and interests they are 
driven by are more on the order of psychological 
compulsions. Take the move for impeachment. It's no 
accident that it is galvanized around issues of sexual 


Gary Groth 
impropriety. These are the classic tokens that Adomo 
and Frenkel-Brunswickin The Authoritarian Personal- 
ity identify as that syndrome of compulsive types. It’s 
an intolerance first of all for the authoritarian's own 
sexuality. They have а neurosis or psychosis that drives 
them to press these issues, to make them vulnerable as 
“hot buttons.” 
GROTH: I assume you would think that animadversions 
against Clinton's sexual indiscretions are essentially trivial. 
smi: Of course. We should be worrying far more 
about the ease with which crypto-totalitarian interests 
can set up and manipulate grand jury proceedings. If 
we want to be concerned about something, we should 
think about all the issues — I mean, the handlers, the 
respectable bribes, the client-list at Starr's law firm, 
etc. — that are passing behind Ken Starr's back. We 
should be concerned about the ease with which that 
kind of thing happens, but is still totally improper to 
bring up, even in a salacious atmosphere where the 
mechanics of orality in the Oval Office has been made 
fodder for TV. You couldn't begin to discuss what 
went on in the phone call that changed Starr's mind 
about resigning. 
GROTH: Well, now, this bas been brought up, and yet it's 
‘yielded — 
5мпн: It fizzled. 
GROTH: Right. Right. 
‘SMITH: Of course. That's the advantage that the Re- 
publicans have. They have at hand a popular culture 
that knows very well how to react to prurient topics, 
even though they've obviously had to rupture quite a 
few membranes of propriety in order to get this issue 
across. But in talking about the intricacies and the 
dictatorial manipulability of grand jury proceedings, 
you can count on the fact that 99% of the American 
population is oblivious to those matters. They were a 
grave issue 20 years ago. This isa grotesque example of 
what totalitarian potential there is in our institutions. 
GROTH: And yet, uncharacteristically, the American public 
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People don’t have 
much finesse for 
grasping whole 


ABOVE: Image by Kenneth Smith, taken from bis 
book Otherwise 


Kenneth Smith 


What we have is 
consumers who are 
essentially defined 
by appetites that 
have been in- 
culcated in them. 


doesn't seem to be interested even in the salacious aspects of 
this, 
Mmi: Well, there's only so much matter of interest 
there. And to hear Republicans talking about these 
things is lke hearing your Baptist preacher talk about 
m. The very’ hasa clinically deadening 
ашык кы Т think this played in a degree 
to Clinton's advantage during the grand jury proceed- 
ings. He knew they couldn't get specific enough. All 
sorts of play were possible in the way they framed 


GROTH: Well now, let me focus tbis a little bit by asking you 
bow would you describe the deficiencies in the public debate 
Between conservatism and liberalism? 
SMITH: In the United States I don't think there is a lick 
of principle on either side. We have no sense, either 
among liberals or among conservatives, of what the 
classical precepts of the two traditions have been. With 
us, the issue is defined on the one hand by a kind of 
narrow-minded atomic individualism which is so myo- 
pic it is always on the verge of passing over into 
egocentric consumerism. People have no sense of the 
political implication of much of anything. Their self- 
interestis so: defined, even if they havea sense. 
that everyone ought to enjoy the same universal ri 
of self-interest, that the code itself tends to break 
down. It disintegrates into the most parochial kinds of 
unprincipled and barbaric perspectivism. And what 
we call conservatism, of course, is not trying to con- 
serve anything whatsoever out ofthe moral precepts or 
principles of the past. It is entirely corporatist false 
consciousness, self-serving systematic mendacity. It 
serves the purpose of artificial organizations and their 
rhetoric. 
GROTH: To conserve ongoing chaos. 
SMITH: The brutish power of our organizations to 
defeat our human needs and values. These ideological 
monstrosities ме succeeded in installing themselves 
ме turn. Universities are a business, 
Churches are а business, politics, health cae and sci- 
ence are a business, and of course culture is a business 
amongus. There's nothing thatisn’tsusceptibletothat 
corporatist dyslogic. 
GROTH: Now, the Republican argument is that business 
conforms to the wishes of the public. What's the principal 
difficulty with that argument? 

Stef we ada pill gue that would be valid. 
What we have is consumers who are essentially de- 
fined by appetites that have been inculcated in them. 
They have very little if any autonomy. They accept 
how they must play the game, what is rewarded and 
what is punished, more craven than Pavlov's dogs. 
They are ruled through what they have been trained to 
want, a system I call sumptuary totalitarianism — it 
doesn't coerce or terrorize but only seduces and with- 
holds. The end is the same. People have to do what 
they have to do in order to earn the money to achieve 
thekinds of things that are defined or them by commer- 
cial culture as desirable. Even the fantasies by which 
people try to escape this abysmal dystopia — drugs, sex, 
escapist media, desert islands, lotteries — are of course 
fort eoother re dangledby the ptem. Once apenon 
puts one foot on that treadmill, he's been conscripted 
into an army. Somewhere down the line, some force or 
other will transgress against whatever conscience or 
valueshe has; thisis avery frightening form of subtlized 
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totalitarian rule. It’s no overstatement to call it that. 
There was a book about ten or 15 years ago aptly called 
Friendly Fascism [by Bertram Gross]. А good name for 
the system whose clutches we've wandered into, by 
default. Our "public" is so manipulable, so gullible, so 
inept at thinking for itself or even seeing what's what, 
itreally ought tobe ashamed. That’s as true in religion, 
politics, academia, and education as in advertising — 
à new science of rhetoric has evolved to contain our 
feeble-minded society. 
GROTH: [had planned on getting into this later, but maybe 
Ishould do it now, just to get it out of the way. It's time to 
drag in the Randian argument that the laissez-faire order 
may result in all of these deficiencies, and the pathologies 
you describe, but that's the fault of the individuals lack of 
‘will or intellectual discipline or imagination to use the 
freedoms that the market mechanisms have given bim. 
‘SMITH: It’s not a natural lack of will, it's being caused 
by the dictatorial structure of our business enterprises, 
the cancerous and megalomaniacal forms of power 
that have evolved in the past two centuri 
notion that the market gives us freedoms is the те 
Swift tells of the lawyer so unaccustomed to having 
justice actually on his side, that all he can do is ingly 
that his opponent is the one with justice on 
Because a lawyer is in his milieu when he is = 
fabricating rationalizations in order to contravene 
justice, not when he confronts actual principles with 
‘merit. So too with our advertising — ê 
of manipulation hardly know what to do with selling 
our imbecilic public on the idea of actual or natural 
values, on being healthy or sober or educated or 
cultivatingaloving family. We have become the sordid 
stuff we beheld. This technology of glitz and sizzle 
evolved strictly to cater to abstracted appetites, not to 
the kind of whole-minded clarity that freedom re- 
quires. The media and market apparatus does not 
explain or criticize, it emotionalizes its viewers. That is 
not even remotely freedom. 
GROTH: Can you concretely tell me how this machinery 
works in such a way as to... disempower people? 
mati: I think it has to be appreciated, as anything 
about our current complexion does, in a historical 
perspective. In a more traditional kind of economy, 
human beings had relatively independent appetites, 
values, interests, etc. There were much more pluralist 
sources of values — from the family, from religions, 
from different regions, etc. People informed, enter- 
tained and cultured themselves actively, not passively 
by tapping into the media. The qualitative differences 
in personality-type count for much, much more in a 
traditional society, and all those different sources of 
interest and perspective produced a far more morally 
and psychologically polyglot kind of order, a true 
community. We have universalized or abstracted all of 
that. We've imposed a universal structure, abstract 
ptions about what economic man has to be in 
order to be “rational.” This is not just airy theorizing 
that academics indulge in, but really the logic of the 
economy at large. It wants to define its components 
according to an almost mechanical kind ofhomogene- 
ity. That's the larger concept here, to mechanize the 
social order, and to militarize it, so that the chain of 
commandis completely defined, hierarchic, andunam- 
biguous. Even though the Newtonian worldview of a 
mechanized universe has been defeated — trounced 
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many times over by 20th-century science — 
that’s still the vision that our corporations 
have of what society should be like. 
GROTH: Well now, it seems to me that the average 
person would probably consider those virtues. 
‘SMITH: The mechanization, the definiteness? 
GROTH: Yes, Yes, because they consider it a virtue 
when a round peg fits neatly into а round hole. 
‘SMITH: In everyone's life, there is a choice to 
be made which is easier for some and harder 
for others, how far they're going to permit 
themselves to be turned into an android, a 
heteronymous, obedient zombie: a slave, a 
satellite of other people's wills. Some people 
know that whole subservient or derivative 
way of existing is just going to grate on them. 
every minute of their existence, and they 
know, therefore, they're going to be thrown 
back on their own resources as individuals to 
keep alive as best they can. Other people, as 
I say, take the first step on the treadmill, and 
the institutions that have evolved to take care 
of us, whether we're talking about working in 
a hospital, or a university, or a — 

ublishing company. 
— garage, department store, or a 
publishing house — these things have well- 
defined and universally propagated notions 
of how to maintain social-psychological or- 
der, And the irregulars, the people who psychologi- 
of value- or moral reasons 
Шу marginalized. They will be 
excluded or find themselves in constant conflict with 
their coworkers and bosses. We're conducting a kind 
of purge, a characterological holocaust. Our formal soci 
ety is selecting for the most routinizable types of men- 
tality possible. When people get to college and expect 
to find lively minds there, this is what they can't seem 
to comprehend. Every modern institution selects for 
mediocrity, not originality. It selects for the al 
crank out papers in a predictable pattern, papers that 
don’ttake such audacious, novel approaches that they're 
unintelligible to professors or editors. We're looking 
for human beings who are modular units, predictable, 
controllable, They perform their tasks — whether 
they're teaching anthropology, or writing or editing 
the news, whatever — so impersonally they could be 
unplugged from one position and plugged in virtually 
anywhere else. It's the destiny of modern academics to 
train students, not educate them; and indeed most of 
our writers likewise donot illumine but only train their 
readers. So that minds in general become modular 
units in that way, in а grim epidemic of crystallization. 
GROTH: Well, this modularity is in fact the optimum 
achievement a student at a university aims for, isn't it? 
The university capitulates to the marketplace requirement 
that people are able to be plugged into any commercial 
context and flourish right? 
SMITH: People who define their self-interest, or let 
their self-interest be defined for them by these institu- 
tional and market contexts, will see that modularity as 
mobility. They can always geta job some place else, and 
fantasize about how much more they can be making, 
or whatever. But the existential task of becoming а 
fulfilled individual never impinges on their conscious- 
ness 


GROTH: Well now, take someone like Michael Eisner, who 
isroutinely lauded for bis corporate brilliance, bis determi- 
nation and pluck that enabled bim to climb the corporate 
ladder, and soon. What do you make of someone like that, 
‘who's at the bead of an enormous megacorporation, and is 
looked up to by virtually everybody as a titan ofindustry?. 
Is that a false idolatry? 

5мти: Well, of course. I mean, he's doing very little of 
the kinds of second- or third-order creative things that 
Disney himself classically did. Disney's orchestral job 
would have been taken over by intermediate manage- 
ment a long time ago — overseeing the artists, trim- 
ming scripts, and trying to workout deals, and so forth. 
Eisner is at a level where almost everything he's 
involved with is political. He's got to negotiate what 
the track of evolution should be for that corporation, 
and then the line of products and merchandise that it 
commits itself to, perhaps eight or ten years in ad- 
vance. He has to bear in mind his studio has incurred 
thewrath ofthe religious right. You lookat —let’ssee, 
Moses was done by...2 

GROTH: You mean The Prince of Egypt — 

SMITH: The Prince of Egypt, right, by Dreamworks. 
O.K., here's an obvious political ploy. They have 
defined their counter-identity over against Disney by 
currying favor with the religious right, and they took 
pains to make sure they wouldn't go against the grain 
of Biblical scholarship, etc. In Reese and Trout's book 
Positioning, this is exactly what the modern corpora- 
tion sets out to do, not just with its advertising, but 
with the whole conceptualization of its image, its 
mission. It positions itself strategically. Everything isa 
kind of chess game, and even the most sacred values 
maybe taken up and exploited as means. Game theory 
rules all. 

GROTH: Yes right. But free-marketeers would point to that 
asasignal achievement ofthe robustness ofthe market, i.e., 
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RIGHT: From Smith's Phantasmagoria. 


Dreamworks is competing with Disney and providing an 
alternative. 

SMITH: Well, it is an alternative, but in neither case is 
there anything that you could call intrinsic values or 
principles. They're both trying to put forward a con- 
trived image that is calculated. It is for the sake of the 
ultimate profits that are to be made from this, and the 
securing of market share, eventually trying to squeeze 
outrival corporations. Economicsiswarby subpolitical 
means. 

GROTH: So you're really saying that — 

SMITH: Nothing is done here in the way of champion- 
ing values that are being threatened in the society at 
large. Contrarianship will never have corporate spon- 
sorship; it's lucky to avoid being crushed like a bug. 
The chief menace to authentic values is this routine 
extrinsicand calculating mentality that manipulates ће 
facade of values and emotions for utterly ulterior 
motives. Marx identified this disease as the mentality 
and ideology of “exchange-value” a century and a half 
ago. Americans however may never buy a clue about it. 
We are the society in which that ideology has utterly 
trumped our feeble culture. It is as an exemplar of 
"crassness" that the rest of the world knows America, 
via Dallas and our flood of exploitative movies. 
GROTH: So you're saying that the motivations of the people 
Behind such enterprises are at least as important as what 
they produce? 

SMITH: Of course. And these things have to do with the 
very mode of vigor that makes a corporation a corpo- 
ration. I mean, the corporations try to induce their 
employees to think of themselves in terms of a mission 
of ethos or whatever, but everyone understands that 
only the bottom line is truly sacrosanct and can't be 
transgressed. 

GROTH: Well, let me move on. You wrote in your preface, 
“Human beings in every age and place are symptoms ofthe 
culture that nursed them and still bathes their minds, and 
[wanted to ascertain whether you were asserting this as an 
unfortunate fact, ora disquieting tendency that ought tobe 
resisted? 

SMITH: That's human nature. It is what makes human 
beings historical and cultural. They delude themselves 


to think that they're an exception to this. 


GROTH: Now is this something that you're suggesting ought 
to be transcended? 

‘SMITH: Anyone who attempts to define himself or 
herself as an individual does in some measure try to 
transcend that culture, but they will do it with the 
selected and hard-won resources that they've tried to 
secure for themselves either from that culture or from 
other streams of culture they've gotten access to. To be 
an individual means precisely to have the kind of 
power of resistance and solidarity of footing that 
enables one to be autonomous. You prove your free- 
dom and autonomy and independence, really, in the 
face of the currents that you're capable of resisting. 1 
thinkthevery idea that one ough? /oresistthose currents 
comes as a novel insight to a good many Americans. 
They think what you do in life, what life is, is going 
with the flow. And they never evaluate which flow may 
be ultimately sane and right — there is flow in a good 
sense, and in a pathological sense also. It's vital to be 
able to discriminate those. 

GROTH: Hmm. Well now, do you see as a possibility a 
culture that's so healthy or propitious that one wouldn't 
bave to be in combat with it? 

mati: Sure. This is why I take the Greek naturalism, 
the aristocratism, as a starting point, because it was the 
first culture to realize the significance of the authority 
that culture has over us — the Greek contempt for 
"opinion" and “the Many” was the obligation instilled 
by an aristocratic culture to think critically for oneself, to 
penetrate beyond surfaces. It was a culture that de- 
manded healthy strife and conflict, the value of agon or 
competition in political and moral matters. Philoso- 
phy was а naive life-necessity to the Greeks. Stand 
apart, “dare to be wise.” The Greeks saw why we 
naturally have to live in a culture in order to Je human. 
No one by nature alone gets humanized. Nomos or 
culture is human law, as natural for us as nature is for 
animals — but far more treacherous. 

GROTH: You're only humanized within the matrix of social 


order. 
swim That's right. And what we're talking фош here 
is not natural processes so much as values. But values 
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are not abstractly spiritual or ideal things. A value 
requires the actuality of a living natural need and 
impulse. Merely to have an ideal means nothing. It's 
feckless, it’s effete. But to have a value means you have 
an actual center of moral gravity. You have a muscular 
control over the appetites and distractions you will be 
subjectto. Your values have to come to terms with your 
natural existence and existential limitations. It’s what 
‘enables human beings tobe part ofthe world and at the 
same time individuals. 
GROTH: Well, you know, your apocalyptic description ofthe 
social order a little earlier, I think you would agree, is a 
global phenomenon, isn't it? 
SMITH: Itis global, but the rest of the world tends to see 
this modernization, as it has afflicted them, as having 
American origins. 
GROTH: Yes. 
SMITH: I mean, they use “Americanizing” as shorthand 
for a way of talking about this, and we happen to be a 
premier force in that civilizational revolution — there 
are other countries, of course, that have outdone us in 
different respects. The Germans, the Swedes, ete., 
have gotten bureaucratized faster and more perfectly 
than we did. Other countries took the scientific ethos 
more radically. Switzerland has been ahead of us in 
finance, etc, But America has had the grossly 
miscomprehended vice of being a culturally vacuous 
place. We were Yahoos in an open land, without pre- 
existing traditional barriers against modernization, 
therefore the modern experimentalism swept over this 
country without impediments. Unfortunately, being 
untraditional, we don't have the culture and philo- 
sophical criteria to be able to recognize that that new 
culture at heart is a nihilism. 
GROTH: And would you argue that its as a result of this 
nibilism that we became an economic, house? 
SMITH: Exactly so. No moral brakes or overriding 
values, just a licentious materialism. 
GROTH: Well, do you think this juggernaut is going to 
essentially swallow up the globe? I mean, you remember 
ten years or so ago, Margaret Thatcher announced there 
was no such thing as society. 
SMITH: Yeah. 
GROTH: Which was a decisive commentary on where she 
saw civilization going. 
SMITH: Of course. [3 meant that society had been 
reduced to a completely pathetic function of the 
economy. 
GROTH: Right. And what that means is that governments 
and corporations have the same goal, which is to subjugate 
themselves to commerce. 
‘SMITH: But what that will mean is, if there is no society, 
there will certainly be no anomalous or contrarian 
education over against the economy, no resisting cul- 
ture, no independent families — everything will take 
place within the bosom of corporations. They will 
become sovereign city-states. And some of them are 
already planning to take that step, to become cradle- 
to-grave matrices for their employees, even as others 
treat employees as disposable tools. 
GROTH: [can't зге anything preventing that from happen 
ing, do you? 
SMITH: Uh... 
GROTH: Certainly governments are powerless when they're 
not totally acquiescent. 

f course. Well there are still legal and social 


snags in the way. There are impediments in that our 
legal system still abstractly gives individuals the right 
to take a corporation to court. 

GROTH: Mere snags, though. 

SMITH: You see how impossible it is for even the 
sturdiest individual arguments to knock down the 
tobacco companies. If it hadn't been for the attorneys- 
general of the various states taking them on with the 
resources of the states, what would become of that suit? 
GROTH: And even that sort of represented the consequences 
ofa PR— 

SMITH: I think so. 

GROTH: — campaign rather anyany principled opposition 
on the part ofthe public. 

SMITH: I think they finessed it. They knew by agreeing 
to too big a settlement too easily, they would eventu- 
ally frame apolitical contextin which they could knock 
it down. I think almost everything you see going on in 
Washington is scripted and is being played for effect. 
GROTH: Yes. Yes. Well now, one of the things that always 
occurs to me is how insidious corporate approval is, because 
X number of people always have a stake in corporations. I 
mean, whether you own stock in it, or you're employed by 
it, people don't want to see these things annibilated, 
because they are a part of it. 

swim: There are enormous human consequences. 
GROTH: Right. 

эмптн: That's quite true. But in proportion as they 
have a say as shareholders or officers or whatever in a 
corporation, in proportion as they have power in 
corporate contexts, those individuals really represent 
the logic of capital. It’s not them as individuals — 
GROTH: Yes. 

SMITH: — who have the ability to do this. So you may 
have flukes, individuals who have sole proprietorships 
‘over enormous enterprises, but even they are being 
selected for, statistically. The anomalies get weaned 
‘out of the system. 

GROTH: So they're intrinsically co-opted. 

SMITH: Yes, putting a moral face on a corporation, 
overwhelmingly that carries a stink of Machiavellian 
pretexts. When somebody talks about the soul, or the 
mission, or the values of a corporation — it's PR. It’s 
precisely because people have come to suspect that no 
such things can conceivably apply to corporations, that 
therefore their rhetoric has to tilt that way, to forestall 
anyone from seeing the evident realities. Most people 
cannot be permitted to wake up to the nihilist reality, 
the banality of nihilism and mendacity in our commer- 
cial culture. 

GROTH: But, on an individual and human level, what do 
you say to someone robo says, gee, 1 don't have any alterna- 
tive. You know, there's three corporations in my profession, 
or whatever — I have no alternative but to make my 
allegiance with one of them, and become part of the 
machine. What's the alternative? 

эмптн: Well, people define their spectrum of choices 
by what they think they need in life, for instance 
someone who wants to do computer art, and realizes 
the disadvantages of doing it as an individual — when 
a highly expensive system is going to be outmoded 
under his feet every five years or so. This is the most 
vicious п of planned obsolescence you could 
askfor, аа заваа риса. 
had an accelerating effect on the aggrandizement of 
corporate wealth. The studies indicate that it hasn't 
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тор: Alan Moore's ABC line is available from 
DC Comics but not available from DC Comics: 
‘the Firewall concept as screen. 

RIGHT: Panel from one of Moore's WildStorm 
projects, now being paid through the Firewall set- 
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affected business productivity positively, proportional 
to the resources it displaces. It has substantially upped 
the cost of doing business. And like fixed capital in 
whatever form, whether its a printing press or a 
greasepitin oil-lube operations — fixed capital, by the 
time it’s been paid off, has already obsolesced long 
before that. Not just individuals but corporations as 
well are the victims of this. And the consequence is, 
every business is realy in business to make money for 
its moneylenders. It is banks or investors that have 
covertly defined themselves as the ultimate capitalists, 
for the sake of which all the other capitalists are really 
proletarians. 

That is what has happened now with the invasion 
of high tech into every aspect of business — publish- 
ing, finance — what we're looking at is a situation in 
which the natural individual, the unaided individual 
— even the most talented and knowledgeable, but 
devoid of all corporate formal affiliations, without a 
formal degree, without financial backing, ete., ete. — 
the naked individual is put more and more in a helpless 
and futile position. By this economy and not by 
accident. That is the way the system creates a kind of 
mass debt-slavery, on which its ever-more inflationary 
profits are based. Profit has a geometrizing imperative, 
utterly disrelated to the natural limits of resources and 
workers and demand. 

GROTH: Well, let me try to nail you down a little bit here. 
When you refer to corporations, are you taking size into. 
account? I mean, are you saying corporations per se, orare 
‘you talking about only when they — 

Smmm: It’s there whether the thing has grown to a 20- 
person operation, or a 200,000-person — the logic is 
there. It exists for the sake of maximizing profit, and 
shielding its partners from individual legal liability. 
How many businesses have a concept of adequate or 
right-sized profits, of appropriate net gains? Now, 
corporations maybe more or less pernicious. There are 
interesting cases of CEOs who profess a Christian 
ethos, and they've been watched very closely. The 
people who are curious about this kind of thing wonder 
whether that moral profession or religious profession 
makes any actual, practical difference to the way cor- 
porate business is carried out. 

GROTH: Well most corporations! ability to be- 
have decently is because they're working in a 
competitive environment, they bave to buy into 
the prevailing values they're competing against, 
correct? 

SMITH: Of course. And what is never quite so 
nakedly stated is this reality, that any kindof 
values or conscience is a handicap under 
modern economic circumstances. 

GROTH: Well now, what I want to find out is 
how widely you're willing to cast your net. I 
mean, would it extend to almost any kind of 
entrepreneurial activity? 

SMITH: But entrepreneurial and corporate are 
not at all the same thing. “Entrepreneurial” 
has to do with the imaginative or innovative 
capacities of an individual. And corpora- 
tions typically tend to do this kind of thing 
abysmally badly. Corporations that want an 
entrepreneurial wing have to create a firewall 
between the two functions to keep from 
exterminating a far more fragile kind of 
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organism, overcontrolling and overmanaging it — 

they've come to understand that a different kind of 

mentalityis involved, a different kind of culture, which 

they desperately need but inevitably suffocate. Sub- 

jecting the entrepreneurial functions and services to 

corporate controls vill crush them. 

GROTH: Right, right. Now, you're unaware of the irony 

you just spoke, aren't you? 

5мтн: Which is? 

GROTH: Firewall? 

SMITH: You think so? Why? 

GROTH: Have you heard about this? 

SMITH: No. 

GROTH: Well, one of the Image studios just sold itself to DC 

Comics. 

SMITH: Oh, yes. 

GROTH: And I guess DC and this Image studio started a 

kind of third company, by which certain contrarian cre- 

ators could be paid, called Firewall 

SMITH: [laughs] Yes, I didn't know that, but I can see 

the logic of it. 

GROTH: [laughs] You know, we live in the kind of world 

where it's perfectly obvious what they're doing, and yet the 

dodge is accepted. I mean, the logi of it is accepted. 

SMITH: It’s just another corporate ploy. No one thinks 

that there's a commitment to contrarian values, but 

only a hope to exploit them — 

GROTH: And yet somehow it works. I mean, people will 

indeed work there, and they ll justify it by saying, “Well, I 

‘want to paid under the Firewall arrangement because it 

represents something different from D Cor Time Warner." 

‘SMITH: Sure, it has got contrarian cachet. I mean, its a 

phony culture... it's pretty obvious that most people 
ге their cake and eat it, too, and the way to 

is is with a hypocritical compromise- position. 

GROTH: Just a little linguistic ruse 

эмптн: Yeah. 

GROTH: In the fifth paragraph of the preface, you use a term 

that is going to send a lot of our readers to the OED, that 

is, you refer to the “contortive preconceptual structures.” 

SMITH: Yes. All thisisaway of talking about a priorisms, 

or prejudicial assumptions. Philosophy defined itself a 

couple of thousand years ago when the Greeks discov- 

cred the importance of the a priori dimension, the fact 
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that every time we go to experience or know some- 
thing, we carry already settled issues to that experience. 
We anticipate what experience is going to tell us, and 
in fact, if we didn't, we wouldn't really know what to 
pay attention to or understand the significance of what 
itis telling us. The problem is, of course, that biases or 
preconceptions tend to exclude everything that would 
tend to invalidate them or even imply that they're not 
valid, and they seek out only what is congenial or tends 
tocorroborate them. So there is the risk ofa constantly 
circular self-corroboration going on in most people's 
thinking, who don’t learn how to grow sophisticated 
enough to outwit their own biases. Human beings, 
human nature, is simply naturally prejudicial: it wants 
to be told only what it already wants to hear. It is the 
difficulty of learning how to despise this bias in oneself 
that makes aristocratism so rare. That's what thinking 
tends toward, in most cases. A self-enclosed or inces- 
tuous idiotism. So the prospect of any true rationality 
depends on the self-critical ability to understand what 
the natural currents of thinking are. 

Our difficulties as a pseudo-rational culture are 
that we don’t understand the natural functions of 
thinking. We don't even understand what goes on 
intuitively in ourselves. We created a fallacious divorce 
between our psychological dimension and the “ratio- 
nal” intellectual dimension, never understanding that 
the one thing has got to be rooted in the other, it has 
no other choice. So what I'm arguing here is — 
because we have a merely abstracted notion of what 
rationality should be, we think just in terms of blind 
acquiescence to already organized existence, conven- 
tional or customary or habituated ways. Therefore, 
what passes as modern “science” and modern “eco- 
nomics” is really novel forms of dogmatism that prevent 
us from seeing the actual level on which the issues of 
life are or should be taking place. People go from their 
narrow suppor education to their narrow jobs, with 
their heads choked with abstract notions of how things 
are supposed to be, Their entire thinking processes 
have been corrupted with theorizing, even when they 
suppose themselves eminently pragmatic. As a conse- 
quence ofthat, they don’teven realize when experience 
is contraindicating their expectations. 

GROTH: Now, the mechanization of the world, which we 
talked about — 
‘SMITH: Yes. 
GROTH: — isn't really a theory, but a practice. 
SMITH: Of course. 
GROTH: So it seems to me that people have been corrupted 
more by practice than t 

Sume тур an diced i image. It’s an idealizing 
worldview. And as such, it guides the whole tone and 
tenor of the culture. I mean, if you went to a grocery 
store — think for a minute of the coordinations that 
we take for granted, that you could talk to anybody in 
а grocery store and complain about some product, and 
they would know how to put you in touch with the 
person that you ought to be talking to. Or: no matter 
what sort of outrageous aberrant behavior might occur 
there, there should already exist security or other 
procedures to deal with it. All mechanically, in the 
regular order of things. 

Or any other similar situation — I mean, what 
kind of counseling can you expect to get from a 
particular professor, who really doesn’t know how the 


whole system works in general? All he knows is a 
certain abstract schematization of how things are sup- 
posed to happen. If you want to take a certain course, 
you need to take the prerequisites; and when he 
teaches his course, he ought to be able to fill the 
content of that course with the things you need to 
know to go on to take the ıt modular courses. 
Assembly-line education. Completely allergic to any 
insights that might invite a student to criticize it itself, 
orto gather some clarity and autonomy to himself. So 
the system's own coordination takes place in abstracto, 
and we don't really have microcosmic or holist intelli- 
gence on this any more. It’s not tolerated anywhere. 
Everyone operates, as a rule, in terms of abstract 
suppositions of what the corporation as a whole, the 
institution as a whole, is supposed to be doing. Me- 
chanically following rules or complying with obscure 
dicta. The peculiar collectivism of capitalism. 
GROTH: And you would oppose that with microcosmic 
intelligence? 
Mmi: Well, what microcosmic intelligence is, is the 
ability to see the relations between the whole and the 
concrete part, and that’s what wisdom amounts to, and 
it is by no accident that that kind of intelligence, 
wisdom, is really endangered in our social order. Par- 
tisan or divisive mentality and technical specialization. 
rule the day. We operate in terms of i 
dogmatisms, abstractivisms — fairy-tale myths. We 
can call these things by whatever name you like: 
“strategic misrepresentations,” obligatory or profes- 
sional ideologies, rhetoric — Marx called them “false 
consciousness,” the atmospherics of an ideologically 
ionalego. The brightest people who actually prac- 
given domain understand that most of what 
theorizing says is bullshit, really. The world works 
according to Murphy s Law. And you know, Murphy's 
Laws tell us that our abstract expectations get slapped 
in the face all the time by the actual functioning of 
social interactions, corporate politics, etc. These things 
are not the orderly rational systems as which their 
rhetoric has portrayed them. 


GROTH: Well now, give me one example of bow our 
expectations are feli He fux yoa vonid 
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legal system. Forexample М t they think about the 
legal system has been framed by too many years of 
watching Matlock. Legal professionals absolutely hate 
itwhen something arises like a Simpson case — it is so 
high-profile that it attracts the attention of the public, 
and a firestorm of media attention, to the way the 
system works. But the system works by various 
itrationalisms — the judge gets to rule on what may be 
included as evidence and what may not, deals are made 
in chambers, political calculations are made by a Р.А. 
who says, I'm only going to press specific kind of 
charges that will stick, etc etc. So we have fairy-tale 
expectations of justice of that system, and of course, it 
is not going to produce any such effect. Our naive 
expectations are ruptured. 

GROTH: Let me ask you another question, based on one of 
eur turns of phrase. You refer to “the primal figures of 
thinking — shapes or gestalten that induce the world and 
ourselves to make a modernly preferred sense." What do you 
mean by that? 

SMITH: The figures or forms that we have — what I'm 
going to talk about there — are our pathetic attempts 
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We created a 


fallacious divorce 


between our 
psychological 
dimension and 
the “rational” 
intellectual 


dimension, never 


understanding 


that 


the one thing has 
got to be rooted in 
the other, it has no 


other choice. 
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certain impression 
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culture, one that is 
closer to a 
dreamstate than to 
any kind of 
knowledge. 
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to grasp the working of our systems and institutions, 
the functional myths at the core of how we orient 
ourselves, what we take for granted. We think thatthe 
Legislature or Post Office ought to work a certain way, 
and again, what this is based on may be TV shows, 
movies — in very rare cases, individuals will actually 
have worked there and have some sense of what digital 
addressing and the workplace have come to, what the 
stress is like for the various workers. People only know 
about the working of these things via vague, embry- 
onic expectations — so too, how a school ora political 
party or a church works. People who come as average 
Citizens to such contexts have grotesquely inappropri- 
ate expectations. They think that conflicts ought to be 
resolvable, nothing should get lost, there shouldn't be 
massive injustice or systemic corruption or mendacity, 
ete. But the system prioritizes its own efficiency. And 
every individual case is simply grist for the mill. People 
have to accommodate themselves to a more practical 
or more politically savvy sense. There are high-pres- 
sure internal organizations that have built up inside 
our supposedly rational, parapublicor private corpora- 
tions. As Shaw said, a profession is a fraternal con- 
spiracy against the public good: not just bankers and 
doctors, but professors and church hierarchy. Power- 
cliques are steered at the center of parties or corpora- 
tions by individuals whose mentality has been rained 
into something radically unlike what we see in 

myth. The public takes a certain impression 
contrived culture, one that is closer to a dreamstate 
than to any kind of knowledge. We orient ourselves by 
way of artificial figments of ideology, prefabricated 
nite judgment. 

Our expectations are so remote from the kinds of 
pressures that people have to put up with, whether 
they're mail carriers or taxi drivers or Speakers of the 
House — we can't see what leads people to react the 
way they do. We can't understand what a supervisor 
has to deal with in the psychological or addiction 
problems, etc., of the people who work there. And of 
course youngsters trying to select in advance what 
career or profession they'd like to cultivate have less 
and less of a full-bodied sense of what that will be like 
as a way of life. Our image of adult life and work has 
a weaker and weaker root in the intuitive intelligence 
of youngsters. Youth culture distracts them elsewhere. 
The difference between our vague generalizing image 
and the actual concrete experience — that gap is 
something most people never wonder about, and our 
society is too complex to be grasped in terms of the 
simplisms it propagates. Everywhere you turn there is 
that kind of gap. 

So unless people talk in a searching way with 
almost everyone they deal with, they won't really 
understand how much volcanic dissatisfaction and 
frustration, ennui and psychopathy, there is. They go 
around with a fallacious bourgeois happy face, dealing 
with people as pleasantly ss possible but this doesn't 

the actual psychic state or dynamics of that 
а ria at a given time. 
GROTH: I think what you're saying is, that people actually 
ive their life according to the kind of utopian blather they 
‘bear around them, rather than from their own fe experi- 
ence. 
эмпи: Exactly. Utopian blather. Its the Babbittry of 
capitalist happy talk overlaid with the Panglossism of 
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technophilia. Its specious and simplistic optimism. 
We expect regularity, more of the same. We don't care 
what the human cost is. Now, when we're the one in 
the job who suffers the consequences ofthat regularity, 
we see it from a completely different perspective. 
GROTH: So how do you account for people living their lives 
according to this sort of PR gloss but «abo don't see that 
they're living in these pressure-cooker environments, that 
they actually see it as — I don't know, this Republican 
dreamland. 
SMITH: Yes. Well, the system does try to correlate 
‘modes of escapism that take the felt pressure off. And 
the so-called proletarian narcotics, alcohol, caffeine, 
and nicotine, are really ways that the system works, 
within the limits of efficiency and possibility, to en- 
courage a kind of even-tempered, moderate psycho- 
logical climate in their mentality. The earmark of our 
myopic, contranatural commercialism is, we don't 
really care what the consequences are. Down the road, 
people will suffer lung cancer, скс, ete. That's some- 
jas am problem. Marx well understood the vicious 
implications of this system, namely how we brag about 
the fact that we no longer have legal slavery. We no 
longer have legal slavery because its not profit-ratio- 
nal, not because we have values to the contrary. When 
you own a slave, you're responsible for his health, his 
welfare, his training, etc, and his family's. But by 
renting slaves — by turning people into wage-slaves, 
ош economy has made somebody else's problem out of 
the viability of their family life, the reactivity of their 
psychology, the ultimate health consequences, etc., 
ete. Here is the very logic that initially prompted the 
establishment of corporations, the desire to install a 
position of privilege, an exemption from liability, the 
ability to use people and not be accountable for it. 
Humans considered not as living organisms or persons 
with rights but only as assets, resources, and tools. 
Goods available for a price, and dispensable, That 
mentality has been extremized, the more and more 
perfectly the system of corporatist culture has evolved. 
GROTH: Among the American public, though, there isa real 
strain ууа that kind of rugged idein tbe 
get-governmeni df batis Darwin type, where 
‘compassion or emj дуб simply don't exist. 
SMITH: Well, d a beep sorry vestige of individu- 
alism. This individualism amounts to, you're respon- 
sible for taking care of your own sorry ass after your 
employers have sucked the pith out of you. The crass 
exploitativeness of our tobacco executives is not radi- 
cally different from that of druglords, on the one hand, 
or most CEOs, on the other. 
GROTH: So how do you account for that debased form of 
individualism? 
SMITH: It'sa rhetorical effect ofthe culture. The culture 
wants you to feel responsible for all your liabilities. It 
wants you to believe that any sense of victimization is 
just paranoid delusion. So if you feel there's something 
wrong with the system, you take it out on yourself. You 
feel depressed; you self-medicate your bad feelings and 
sense of injury away. If you find the pressures and 
dissatisfactions and frustrations of work are too acute, 
well, you blame that on your own feeling-state, and 
start taking drugs. Doctor yourself. Its part of the evil 
genius of our system that we personalize or psycholo- 
gize things that really shouldbe political and economic 
issues. And vice versa. 
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GROTH: How do you account for that whole class of people 
who appear tobe thoroughly self-satisfied and refer to those. 
who require drugs or self-help books or whatever asa bunch 
oflosersand whiners who just need to get out and get a good 
job and shut up. 

‘SMITH: To the extent that people are self-satisfied, that 
is, “happy” in a bourgeois sense, it signifies that they 
coincide with their economic function, probably way 
too much to be healthy, human, or rational. 

GROTH: [laughs] Right. 

‘SMITH: The less of human expectations a person brings 
to his existence, ће more contented he's going to be in 
our form of civilization. The market-mentality is the 
default-setting for lack of philosophy, values and con- 
science. A conformism that masks itself as individual- 
ism. 

GROTH: The more easily he'll become a round peg that fits 
in a round bole. 

SMITH: To say that is really to say, these people are far 
more pathetically slaves than they can even begin to 
comprehend. Their mentality is a symptom of their 
work-context. Their relation to the system of produc- 
tion and profit owns their minds. 

GROTH: Which is to say, they should not be nearly as smug 
as they are. 

SMITH: Well, that's their narcosis. 

GROTH: Let me quote you again. In the preface, you wrote, 
“As [this primal logic] Bas become more self-explicit and 
self-consistent, it has totalitarianized modern society, 
purging more and more radically the residues of ancient 
‘and medieval worldview...” Can you explicate what 
those residues of ancient and medieval worldview are that 
you're referring to? 

5мин: Well, at one time it included such things as 
religion, religious conscience, the liberal arts. Back 
when our literature had really some unsettlingly indi- 
vidualizing values. You know, a smattering of these 
things, thanks to anomalous writers here and there, 
Dahlberg, Miller, Thoreau, Dostoevsky. There would 


have been then a much more resonant, full-spectrum 
existence and intelligence possible for people. I'm 
astonished at the quality of utopianism, the complete 
surreality that cyberculture is being built upon. People 
initthinkthat, ge, we've entered upon a Golden Age. 
You can't begin to explain to these people who've had 
such narrow and self-interested educations that they 
can’t comprehend what this new culture means for the 
7596 of humankind who've never made a phone call 
The mass of the population is being left behind by the 
flood of techno-sophistication. But you can't begin to 
dislodge that kind of complacency. 

GROTH: [assume cyberculture will be a virtual version of 
post-industrial mass culture. 

5мин: Well, we don't understand the human roofs of 
any kind of culture. What itis that cyberculture means 
tous, why we are attracted to it, why it's so compulsory 
for so many people. You know, I think people who in 
an earlier generation would have been defined as mall 
rats, as people who grasp the meaning of life patheti- 
cally in terms of consuming, these people overwhelm- 
ingly now see the potential of the Internet and its 
whole system as the world turned into universal 
marketplace. 

GROTH: That's exactly what i's degenerating — or evolv- 
ing — into. 

SMITH: You'll be able to get anything you want there, 
but of course the dementia of it is, only those things 
that you are commercially conditioned to want will you 
be able to demand. I don't believe it's going to be 
possible, except in marginal cases, to use that system. 
for the sake of education, enlightenment, culture, 
religion, philosophy. Good God, look at the dismally 
failed promise of television. Those human beings who 
are truly mind-workers, and really have a grasp of the 
seriousness of existence in the first place, coexist with 
our larger society like the atsin a skyscraper. They just 
happen to be there. The others haven't yet figured out 
an inoffensive way to exterminate them. 
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GROTH: [laughs] Well now, do 
you think that the Internet is 
‘going to further deteriorate 
things orisitesentiallya wash? 
‘SMITH: Well, in the first place, 
itisacorporate ploy. Itisaway 
of making it absolutely im- 
possible for small-scale busi- 
ness to continue in existence 
2 without paying fealty to the 
lords of the cyber-system. A 
revolution not just of instan- 
taneous communication and 
advertising andinventory con- 
trol, but also of paperless files. 
Again, ithas upped theanteof 
doing business and of work- 
ing and of just being alive — 
certainly, a clever person can 
figure out how to use it and for 
many kinds of purpose. Butits 
tacit limits are the constraints 
of the culture within people's 
subconscious. Whatdo people 
unthinkingly want, and what 
can they be led into? That is 
the motherlode of the market. 
But most immediately, cyber- 
culture provides vigorish, a 
percentage of mass-profit for 
these lords of connectivity. 
GROTH: You mentioned, as one of the ancient or medieval 
worldviews, religion. Наз that become increasingly mean- 
ingles? 
SMITH: I think it has without people realizing it. 
Religion classically was something very, very different 
from the kind of sappy sentimentality and rhetoric that 
we see prevailing in the American scene. can sit down 
and have a fabulous argument with a truly religious 
human being, someone who understands the peren- 
nial questions in their gravity. But most of what passes 
for religion in our society is in fact rhetoric, soothing, 
deceitful or delusional speech. That is to say, speech 
for the sake of manipulation, їп the service of untruth. 
It’s an attempt to capture peoples emotional alle- 
giance and prevent them from thinking in a critical 
way. It's been observed by many studies thatin America, 
religious intelligence tends to be retarded. People get 
fixated somewhere around age 12 or so, and that's ће 
quality of religious psychology they're going to have 
for the rest of their lives. You can't begin to discuss 
Aquinas, Augustine, Kierkegaard, much less Mark or 
Jesus, with these people. To me, it's obvious this 
‘mentality no more deserves to be called religion than 
what passes in academic context for philosophy de- 
serves to be called that. 
GROTH: I assume you would attribute, to some extent at 
least, the average populace's inability to really deal with 
these moral and intellectual issues as having something to 
do with the fact that they are constantly preoccupied simply 
swith coping, with making ends meet. 
SMITH: That is a good part of it, the conformism and 
‘compulsion that economics imposes. Religion among 
us is as vestigial as the little toe. But that daily strife 
reflects also the disparity between what they earn and 
what they want, and what they want has been set asa 
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task for them entirely by the psychology behind adver- 
tising, and the culture it taps into. The behavior of a 
druglord is really only a caricature of how this system 
itself works, the grisly logic of profit spending others’ 
lives obscenely and shielding itself from accountabil- 
ity. The immense concentration of wealth and power 
that modern formats of production and distribution 
make possible has created a warped gravity-field of the 
mind not just in politics and law. The issue is scalar, 
‘monumental forces that most people deem futile to 
fight. 
GROTH: So you think people could in fact be freer of this 
system if they lowered their standard of living. 
5мин: Relatively speaking. But that would require a 
culture that would help chem identify themselves in 
their autonomous functions as individuals, and of 
course, by no accident, that kind of culture has been 
exterminated as an impediment. 
GROTH: The obvious question at this point is, ifyou've done 
this for yourself, why can't Joe — or Jane — Blow do this? 
SMITH: Some people around the country have. They're 
trying to redefine what sustainable consumption may 
consist in, because many facile, intellectually accom- 
plished individuals in the society find it very easy to 
make money, but they gradually awaken to the price 
that’simplied in the fast-track, or the yuppie life. They 
are casting about for an alternative, theyre disillu- 
sioned with the dysfunctions and addictions of con- 
temporary materialism. And we will be seeing a shift 
in the total landscape of the culture, because over the 
past 40 or 50 years, there has been a rising tide of the 
personality type which — according to the values- 
and-lifestyles scales that Stanford determined — is 
called “disaffected” or “socially conscious," people who 
largely resist the delusions of advertising culture. That 
has been the fastest-growing segment of the popula- 
tion, although certainly nota majority. In the past five 
years or more, we've seen some advertisers already 
trying to get on board that ship. Benetton and the 
United Colors campaigns and things like that. These 
things are remarkable attempts to turn around the 
mentality of their consumer base, or to follow its own 
turning. But what this will imply for the next century, 
you know, I don't think anyone can say. It may be we'll 
see some form of decentralized existence, far less 
dependent on the power-grid — you know, many 
people are going to be thrown back on this kind of 
thing by default. They have no choice. They just can't 
keep up the rising costs of an extortionary existence. 
've seen around our own neighborhood houses going 
vacant — what happens to the middle-class families 
whoused to occupy these things and wentinto default? 
Well, the city has its own way of keeping the economy 
going; it offers these houses up under special terms to 
poverty cases or welfare families. But the city is not 
concerned about what happened to the burned-out or 
disillusioned former occupants, the declasse middle- 
classers. Any more than our government is concerned 
about what happens to the people who get downsized. 
T mean, they spend — what? six months or so on the 
rolls, and then they become a statistical nonentity, 
victims of the way our officals cook the books. 
We're building up by default an enormous mass of 
what Marc called the Lumpenproletariat— the perma- 
nently unemployable, the people who have been spent 
or sloughed off. They're discarded cartridges. 4 
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А PREFACE 
Almost all who pass through our 
abattoirs of higher education get a 
thorough course in the philosophy 
of modem society, i.e., no philoso- 
phy atall. A meager handful, nagged 
byasuspicion that "philosophy" once 
entailed an agile mind and a mastery 
of vital issues, may wander into a 
philosophy course where they quickly 
abandon all hope, confirmed in the 
dominant academic narrowness, the 
art of thinking in a vacuum. Perhaps. 
one philosophy course in hundreds 
engages the issues of deformed natio- 
тайну, conscience and judgment 
afflicting modern Ме. For the mod- 
em academic is a civil servant keenly 
aware of the Invisible Hand that 
feeds him. 

Perhaps three out of 30 philoso- 
phy students have lived lives of 
searching intellect, amassing а seru- 
pulous vocabulary that does not 
capitulate to the mindless mimicry 
and unscrutinized equivocations of 
the Many. How few who absorb 
philosophy sufficiently to get ad- 
vanced degrees and teach in it ever review 
їп depth the literature that is not taught; 
and how few autodidacts ever master the 
principlsthatsetthe tone for entire modes 
of thinking. In philosophy, the irony is 
patent: the most elemental issues are the 
hardest 

‘Today a shallow and narrow intellec- 
m — the wretched academic 
counterfeit philosophy, anonnutritional 
curricular junkfood — argues that any 
attempt to think about principles is pre- 
sumptuous and futile. Modern mentality, 
through these routinized intellectual tech- 
nicians, has come to rule academia— once 
a pale emblem of Hellenic liberal educa- 
tion — just as its plagues have corrupted 
churches and synagogues, the residues of 
other millennia. 

What human beings have conven- 
tionally taken as physical “elements” are 
not necessarily what Nature takes as ele- 
ments; so too with the rudiments of 
thinking, understanding and evaluation. 
What are the essential principles deter- 
mining the logic of how we think? 
Certainly for the majority, human intelli 
genceismore plant than animal, a function 
ofthe societal matrix it remains rooted in. 


Human beings in every age and place are 
symptoms ofthe culture that nursed them 
and still bathes their minds. Few leam 
even to see, much less to master that 
culture. Even science isa symptom ofself- 
unreflective modernism, skeleulizing, 
abstracting, disregarding context. 

All science and all modern mentality 
wallow in perspectives or ideologies — - 
isms — at the same time they discourage 
intuitive diagnoses of these contortive 
preconceptual structures. Where culture 
and philosophy once organized for think- 
ing minds these cells and organs of 
communal logic, today even professional 
thinkers — academics, Mensa manda- 
rins, the hireling-mentalities of 
institutions — are grossly illiterate in these 
primal figures of thinking, shapes or ge- 
staltenthat induce the world and ourselves 
to make a modemly preferred sense. 
Moderns are sheep led by the nose via 
these unreflected proclivities to see and 
think in exclusive ways. In antiquity, 
philosophy had to war only against those 
naive doxa or conformist public opinion; 
in modernity, philosophy confronts un- 
holy alliances of one sophisticated -ism 
with another, ingenuous blocs of the 


organized forces and interest groups of 
alization, Most modern mentalities are 
the property and pawns of collective histori- 
cal organisms or idea-systems that make types 
or idealogues out of many who only imag- 
ine themselves individuated. 

What, in the domain of ideas, think- 
ing and values, are the ABC's for 
comprehending what we essentially are 
and fundamentally take for granted? What 
эге the tones that commingle to make 
such ideological noise? How we think is 
governed by the unrecognized perspec- 
tival logic of a culture or civilization. 
What is the esentia! nudes of each con- 
flitingcivilzationalideology? The primal 
trunk ofeach belief-system is treated forits 
own logic here, to make clearer the sense 
of the mongrel organism modernity is — 
or was. 

Modern culture is strictly razed, infil- 
trated by shards of ancient and medieval 
culture as well by its own perspectival 
factions. When we do not think reflec- 
tively about the significance or compatibility of 
these various fragments, they swim freely 
in and out of our minds like incoherent 
lenses through which we see a world of 
conflicting meaning. But when we do 
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evaluate orphilosophizeaboutthese @ 
perspectives — when we try to rise 
to self-conscious mastery of them 
— ech one exes and pe he Ву 
others. Their incoherence milites 
against our philosophical sanity or (с) 
whole-mindedness. 

Cultures, civilizations, 
worldviews, ideologies, perspectives, 
by nature are negative charged to 
resist whatever challenges their own 
integrity and authority. Overhid on 
top of this dynamic of opposition is 
the growing self-consciousness of 
the modem worldview which like 
allerashas discovered very gradually 
the actual or concrete implications 
of its primal logic. As primal logic 
has become more seffexplict and 
selfconsistent, it has totalitarianized 
modem society, purging more and 
more radically the residues of an- 
cient and medieval worldview, 
impacting not just religion and cul- 
ture, but education, family, politics, 
personalty-forms, and moral order. 
In the same way medieval Chris- 
tianity censored and extirpated the 
traces of Greek philosophy and demo- 
cratic values, even to the extremism of the 
Inquisition, torturing and executing those 
determined to think for themselves. 

Modem ideology aborts true self- 
consciousness, its own abstractive false 
consciousness acting as а contraceptive 
against concrete or intuitive (existential) 
thinking. Moder orderissingularly threat- 
ened in its rationality and truth — as well 
asits illusions and dementing delusions — 
by thinking. More thoroughly and 
systematically than any culture before it 
modem order mass-produces slavish men- 
talities incompetent to think or reason, 
and punishesand suppressesthinking minds 
that cannot be trainedinto subservience to 
itsbiasesand demands. Modem order thus 
imperil philosophical intelligence, and its 
technology and economic power for this 
coercion are awesome and insidious. Our 
society has made the control of motivation 
and interpretation into a practical science. 
To grasp what the millennium implies, we 
must fist recapitulate our own evolution 
and momentum. 
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[| wate us FEEL MORE ACUTELY 
the contingency or risk in how we live 
and what we take for granted; they make 

Ө is fe, they punctate the Поп of a 
controlled world. Crises are scenarios of 
catastrophe, limit- or extreme situa- 

© tions, repressed nightmares come home 
to roost. 

Moderns, trained by their culture to 

Ө be void of feeling and to love nothing, 
love the idea of crises as brief flirtations 

Ө apocalyptic chaos. The millennium 

@ indeed promises an orgy of crises; that is 
its morbid fascination. A crisis seems to 
concentrate the significance of a life or 
history in one pregnant moment 
(synechdoche: a part made to stand for 
the whole), through which one can grasp 
what is otherwise diffuse. Not by its life 
but by its dying breath we comprehend 
almost in a capsule what our age was all 
about. A crisis (яте, to judge or dis- 
criminate) is such a point of division: ће 
forking of two radically different possi- 
bilities such as life or death, courage or 
cowardice. 

And there is no dearth of crises: over 
а few weeks, the news has cast up the 
issues of militarist or terrorist rogue- 
regimes, of collapsing criminal or 
‘rony-capitalism in the Third World (and 
not merely there), of a volatile even 
hypochondriac stock market here and in 
Asia (where the Japanese stock market 
fost more than the entire value of the 
Russian economy), of the liability of 
insurrection in bled-white Russia and of 
the dispersion of black-marketed nuclear 
material and germ cultures; and of our 
own decaying urban infrastructure, our 
toxified environment, our extremized 
weather-patterns and strained natural re- 
sources, our peaking consumer 
indebtedness, our malcoordinated 
cybersystens. It is an orgasmic world for 
alarmist. 

The odometerisclosetorolling over 
їп our chronometric civilization. Nu- 
merologists or other fetishists may be 
very excited, and religious millenarians 
may wax ecstatic at the imminence of 
God's hand, as ifany human could know 
when the Playwright plans to wrap up 
this farce. But most are nested in routines 
thatso far have given them little reason to 
care, The daily grind will be there still in 
2007. 

For the Chinese, Jews, and Arabs 
who base their calendars otherwise, ҮК 
is patently an ethnocentric issue, as ifa 
people thought cosmic cataclysm would 
result from mispronouncing a word. As 
hyped, Y2K is plainly a conventional 
issue — artificial or fic 


jous — in а 


society no longer astute enough to dis- 
criminate such things from actual (natural 
or historical) issues. The problem of 
reprogramming clocks in CPUs makes 
graphic the modern tunnel-vision still 
customary even in highest-tech. We 
imprudently tied our systems of mass- 
coordination to such idiots savants as 
computers because the modern demand 
for mass-order knows no alternative. 
Congruent with our utterly artificialist 
worldview, we countdown to a rendez- 
vous with a systemic problem entirely 
our own creation, estimated to cost 
three billion dollars to fix for the Penta- 
gon alone. The elaborate and expensive 
modern house of cards— the interlock- 
ing systems implicated one in another, 
each of which is the whole universe to 
its functionaries — is imperiled by an 
insectival oversight, the myopic attempt 
of a previous generation of program- 
mers to save a few bytes of memory. 
Modems have inadvertently made the 
year 2000 a horizon for our systems of 
order: we suctioned out an abyss on its 
nether side, an expanse of unprevisioned 
repercussions. How pinheaded; how 
modem. 

Butinspiteofsuch matters, moderns 
should care about the millenarian issue. 
They should care for reasons quite ob- 
scure to them, reasons ofthe philosophy 
of history or the philosophy of civiliza- 
tion in which we are implicated volens 
nolens. Y2K — more classically, MM, or 
as precisionists insist, MMI — has real 
historical import, although not in the 
terms our media allow. For our mongrel 
culture, its code of ultimate values or 
ethos cobbled together from selected 
religious motifs of two millennia ago 
and from the moral-politcal-philosophi- 
cal forms of two and a half millennia 
ago, has long suffered recombinant con- 
flicts of at least three primary cultural 
codes or civilizational languages. Greek 
aristocratism — now two millennia de- 
funct among ruling societal principles 
but perennially cogent among individu- 
абыз — has found itself quite often in 
strife with Christian plebianism and theo- 
cratic authoritarianism, structurally defunct 
for only half a millennium. Residues of 
both of these very different ethoi have 
been in pitched battle against modem 
scientiom and йз moral laissez-faire: our 
educational matrix, our professions, our 
hospitals and abortion clinics, our legis- 
latures, our entertainment- and 
information-media, our language — in- 
deed our very minds — are their 
battleground. 

Nomnatively, in terms of what we 


ultimately respect and try to conform 
to, we are a polyglot-order stitched 
together from diverse sources like Dr. 
Frankenstein's science project: if we 
want a religious conscience, we obvi- 
ously have to get it elsewhere than the 
worldview of modem science. If we 
want philosophical self-mastery and 
scruples about what we permit or oblige 
ourselves to believe, we obviously have 
to get these elsewhere than fideist and 
gregarious Christianity. Little wonder 
moderns are so destitute of philosophi- 
cal intelligence: the sheer 
interference-noise of these incommen- 
surable principles of "order" must be 
deafening if not maddening. "We are 
digging the pit of Babel,” wrote Kafka: 
‘our heads are full of flotsam and jetsam 
because neither in a religious nor in a 
philosophical sense do we esteem the 
value of profound self-coherence. It isa 
building boom, a rush-hour in Babel — 
all the more fanatically, to drown out 
unsettling questions. We are swept up in 
a culture of busi-ness and in the pathetic 
lifestyles and mentalities that symptomize 
it. Not for nothing are moderns philo- 
sophically confused and intellectually 
self-distracted, to the point of making 
philosophy incomprehensible to them. 

Modern society has known in the 
past great turbulence as the confluence 
of these cultural tributaries. We were 
indeed far healthier when we were more 
heterogeneous, moreso than now when 
scientism and economism have damped 
down our sape of self-comprehension: we 
have become more perfectly, more nar- 
rowly and more stupidly, modern 
— more myopic, politically orthodox 
(and manipulable), artificial, and pro- 
vincial. Actual conflicts among these 
‘orders or cultural lineages and their core- 
paradigms are of course still present and 
potent, but our educational system and 
media deny moderns more and more 
stringently the resources for rising above 
‘our own eccentricities to a flexible and 
fluent understanding. Academia has be- 
come a factory complicitously shaping 
minds to be streamlined tools, not rich 
repositories of culture. Our naive pro- 
divity to take problems, issues, crises, 
and perspectives "simply" — justasthey 
“seem” to our selective intellects, cleanly 
excising them out of context — betrays 
us time and time again: as the Greeks 
and their heirs comprehended, nothing 
isevertruly understood in abstraco, “The 
truth is the whole,” the orchestrated 
‘organic system into which component 
‘organisms have grown together on their 
‘own: so grasped Hegel in a famously 
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contra-modem precept. The modern 
selectivity or abstractivism isa methodol- 
ову and worldview primitively at odds 
with the truth of how nature, history, 
society, and personality essentially exist 
and evolve. 

Teaching classical civilization and 
the history of philosophy for over a 
quarter of a century, I grew more and 
more suspicious of the modern self- 
congratulation. How can we imagine 
our way of life is the most perfect 
marriage of traditions that rose out of 
Athens and Jerusalem? We exemplify 
Hellenic values about as well as we 
practice Christian virtues: how ludi- 
crous (as Nietzche realized) for 
academics to pose as exemplars of Greek 
synthetic intelligence — and how ab- 
surd for parochial Christians, bereft of 
philosophical or aristocratic scruples 
and afflicted with their own know-noth- 
ing culture, to imagine they are 
competent to understand themselves or 
their manipulators. A canny — subtle 
and cosmopolitan — Christian i 
scarce as a principled poli 
wonder that mendacity and hypocrisy 
abound among putatively Christian 
societies as hardly anywhere else in the 
world. Ours is such a laminated civiliza- 
tion, one whose adhesives have grown 
brittle and opaque and whose disparate 
materials have long since split and 
warped apart. On modernity's meager 
gruel, how can we grow strong enough 
to see the withered limbs and fragile 
crutches we lean upon? 

If we are the dual heirs to these 
premodern bounties, where isthe actual 
patrimony? How ineptly we grasp the 
significance of the Athenian format for 
organizing life “economy,” “polity,” 
"philosophy," — was argued demon- 
stratively notjust by Nietzche and Arendt 
but by Hegel and Marx as well. What we 
are pleased to call Christianity, as 
Kierkegaard uncompromisingly showed, 
has more to do with the kiss of Judas 
than the truths of Jesus. And most pro- 
foundly, how can we imagine our 
shallow and mechanical educational cur- 
icula have successfully married what 
are inherently confiding archetypes for 
reading the meaning of human exist- 
ence? The ancient world saw burgeoning 
Christianity as the demented and pa- 
thetic contrivance of chaotic 
slave-minds; and Christianity saw that 
ancient culture and its philosophic ethos 
asthe hybristic and impious in of pride. 
Modern culture — science, capitalism, 
academicism, bureaucratism — fought 
wars along two fronts to divorce its own 


"secularity" and “enlightenment” from 
traditional values. Is there any evidence 
a civilization has ever subsumed another 
gracefully and rationally? Is it not trans- 
parent that these strategic "mergers" of 
опе ethos with another are rather po- 
groms and Inquisitions, purges meant to 
suffocate intransigent spirits? 

We have not resolved these warring 
principles; we have not even grasped 
their polemical preconceptions. We have 
“reconciled” nothing but rhetoric, by 
verbalist placebos that make a rootless 
people imagine itself the epochal fulfill- 
ment of the very march of human life 
across history. By no stretch ofthe imagi- 
mation is modernity that. It is the Gobi 
Desert of cultures, whose pathetic crea- 
tures have adapted to subsisting on 
spiritual pitances, Our commercial cul- 
ture and mercenary politics haven't a 
milliliter of moral truth between them, 
and our educational system is even more 
barren. In nihilist modernity, the very 
notion that human existence ought, for 
its own health and discipline, to be 
organized around values and principles of 

isan industrial secret. Moderns 
ically to "discover" a life- 
purpose from without; or they expect 
Christianity to be steered by the Invis- 
ible and Inaudible; or they expect 
materialistically to capitulate to fluctu- 
ating tides of market-demand. 
Modernity has mass-produced the most 
perfect assemblage of soulishly and ratio- 
nally hollow human beings, of 
personalities no longer natural slaves but 
rather scientifically cultivated slaves, alien 
to the very concept and language of 
values, conscience, moral obligation, 
scruples or other autonomous inner 
drives. Only moderns’ failure to con- 
duct searching conversation with one 
another prevents them from finding out 
how vacuous and diche-ridden their 
fellows re, of what junk-food they have 
fashioned their mental sinews. Man ist 
was eriszt — moderns are still what they 
cat, but what they eat makes them too 
stupid to grasp this metabolic reality. 

What classicist Gilbert Murray wrote 
before WWI about the moder genius for 
routinization and mechanical mentality is still 
astute: 


... Thestronggovemments and orderly societies 
af modem Europe have made it infinitely easier 
Jor men of no particular virtue to live а decent 
life, infinitely easier also for men of no particular 
reasoning power or scientific knowledge to have 
amore or less scientific or sane view ofthe world. 


Marx, Kierkegaard, Nietzche, Kafka, 


Heidegger, and Arendt were far less 
sanguine about a system that increas- 
ingly does the work of thinking for its 
mediocritized inmates. Typically mod- 
em functionalism says it all comes to the 
same whether individuals make them- 
selves rational as individuals , or whether 
they are made rational by their institu- 
tions. Mass culture, mass markets, mass 
politics, mass education, all give evi- 
dence otherwise. It is (s I will argue 
later) also a typically modern dysfunc- 
tion to be inept to look at the intrinsic or 
natural and intuitive powers of indi- 
viduals. All else we look at abstractively; 
our own selves we know as augmented 
by peers colleagues, course, informa- 
tion media, and software packages. What 
are moderns in and of themselves, what is 
that vacuity of principles and values that 
should order their intelligence and pri- 
orities for them? Life in the absence of 
values is drift, depression, pathos, relentless 
moral ordeal: but from this realization 
moderns are well-shielded by the nihil- 
ist riches ofthe sciences of diversion and 
motivation. Every decade modernity 
marks the rise of younger and younger 
suicides and homicides; but the genius 
of our scientific "culture" is expressed 
by the proliferate use of commodities 
and narcotics to minister to life-crises 
on which facile modern culture offers 
no purchase. The same dysfunctional 
system of strategies for “better living” 
that caused the crisis in morale and self- 
mastery can thus profit from the sale of 
palliatives against it. A growth-industry 
and paradigmatic illustration of the 
predatory character of our “culture.” 
‘The Greeks comprehended what 
neither Christianity nor modernity has 
fully taken to heart: a civilization must. 
bea form of discipline, but that discipline 
like any form has to appropriate to the 
matter it is trying to harness. Ballet is 
contraindicated for the obese; thinking 
is not a fit pastime for the verbally 
impoverished; dealing with the public is 
not suitable for the intemperate. The 
Greek worldview respected organicism, 
the righteous fit of the matter (hyle or 
“timber”) out of which something is 
fashioned and the form or role it is asked 
to play, just as an actor has to be well-cast 
for а part by a director with 
connoisseurial intuition. By no political 
alchemy isa nation traditionally subser- 
vient toa despot or padron going to licit 
ex nihilo the motives and discipline requi- 
site for democratic life and culture, no 
matter how much it may hate the vi- 
ciousilliberalism it suffers under. A code 
of laws or constitution must reflect a 


people's profound sense of its own eth- 
nic virtues and vices — a generic system 
of laws, such as the U.S.'s has clearly no 
morally binding force: fits all, fits none. 
‘Our laws merely facilitate the rational- 
izations of nihilists adept in 
circumventing those laws. We must 
know the inward chemistry of character 
— the intrinsic nature of humans — to 
know in what regimes or cultures they 
can be emplaced. But modernity has no 
such sense of concreteness, of an organic 
fit of form and matter: nowhere is this 
more patent than in what passes for 
religion, philosophy, art, and educa- 
tion among us — the manipulation in 
abstracto of ideas and languages, of 
Newspeak and psychobabble inept to 
serve as myth, medicine or revelation. 

Christianity dismissed as irrational 
and rebellious the given or natural na- 
ture of man, and superimposed instead a 
higher spiritual essence demanding a 
more stringent code of self-denial (as- 
ceticism than Greek aristocratism ever 
aspired to. Modern order believes it has 
transcended the spiritual as well as the 
natural — although it comprehends nei- 
ther of these principles as their 
originator-cultures did — and with the 
aid of environing institutions has 
trained human beings to act “rationally” 
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in spite of themselves. Is this a higher or e 
а lower mode of behavior? Is modern. 
culture, whose religion is economics 
and the sciences of persuasion and ma- Ө 
nipulation, progressive or regressive 
— expansive or reductive, liberating or 
enslaving, anabolic or catabolic? 
Moders are mained to follow an ema- @ 
ciated “rationality” Weber called 
“this-worldly asceticism," the control- 
ling mystiques of capitalism, © 
consumerism, psychologism, and their. 
sibling-ideologies that require their ad- [^] 
herentsto epudiateall that seems naturally 
or intuitively good. 

By this displacement — intuitive or 
concrete values being now substituted 
by artificial and mechanical-functional 
‘ends that require (indeed tolerate) no 
self-culture or profundity — has the 
modern system proven itselftruly practi- 
cal and farsighted, or merely 
myopically ingenious in deluding it- 
self about its own primal rationality? 
Are we in the busi-ness of edifying 
ourselves, building up a culture or 
civilization — or of parasitizing off 
of ancestral resources we are content. 
to drain and decompose, conscript- 
ing them to barbaric purposes about. 
which we refuse to be enlightened? 
Crises pose such ultimate test. Ф 
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PHANTASMAGORIA 1,3,5,7 


In 1970 Kenneth Smith, a cover artist for CREEPY his studies in the philosophy of civilizations and 
and EERIE, and afterward a contributor to HEAVY cultures. What resulted was a fable about the Age 
METAL, SORCERERS & SPECTRUM, synthesized of Reptiles, the first creator-published, professional- 
his interests in myth, fable, and the fantastic, and — quality & self-funded zine in modern comics & SF. 


PHANTASMAGORIA Y. * 1 A — EES X 
1:1 (1971), offered the first of 4 E ^ P A r | 
its odd-numbered fable-issues, à = 3a 1 41 {| Q f | 
"Eggs Over Easy." It tells the مهت د مد صد‎ ٠ 

story of a naive countrylizard, E » б 5 
Spaardi Dukkus, who finds a Ё - о E б 


monstrous egg fallen into his 
house and tries to sell it in the 
decadent market of Threnatis- 
thes City. He is offered help 
from Por Herminthes and T. 
Melincthonis, a sharpster and 

a scientist evidently in cahoots. 
The city comes to regret ever 
seeing the egg. The art for this 
issue shows the meticulous at- 
tention to form and texture 
that gives its fantasy-worlds 
the conviction of real life. The 
creatures show unusually ex- 
pressive and lifelike subtlety, 
inviting the reader to enter into 
their minds. These fantasies 
are virtually animated on the 
page, and have made Smith's 
hard-to-come-by art a favorite among many illustrators and 
animators. Selections from this remarkable work were reprinted 
as the opening illustrations for Bradbury's DINOSAUR TALES 
(lately reissued without compensation by megalopoly Barnes & Noble). 


To capture this fine rendering, costly coated stock was used for the text 
and covers of all Phantasmagorias: 8.5x11"--36 interior pages in B&W 
+ a 2-color wraparound cover, & illustrated inside front and back covers. 
Entirely calligraphed by the artist/writer, this first issue is now so scarce 
—only 5% of the original print run of 3000 copies remains--that it can 
be sold only together with the set of 3 odd-numbered fables-issues, 
#1/3/5: the set of 3 for $75 (+ $5 postage & handling), a saving ор 
$10 ($45 + $20 + $20). These are mint and uncirculated copies, in the 
original and only editions~no other source has them. Like all others, 
this first issue of Phantasmagoria has a highly personal design and 
production. From issue to issue the organic feel of each world within 
Phantasmagoria evolved and grips the reader quite differently. 


PHANTASMAGORIA I:3 offers the tale of Issi, a sensitive 
eel driven to despondency by the dogfish-eat-dogfish world of the 
sea. If everything exists just to be consumed, if all is used up in the 
course of time, what is to become of the beautiful things in that 
world that deserve to be saved? Then-a poignant discovery. 


Like issue one, #3 measures 85x11" but its page-count is 40 plus a 
wraparound, luscious color cover. Its text is hand-calligraphed and all 
interior pages printed in rich seagreen tints. It is available by itself for 
$20 + $5 postage & handling. 


PHANTASMAGORIA 1:5 pre- 
sented the saga of young Szgratizankel, 
a would-be knight on a vision-quest for 
the fabulous Monnitation that would 
reveal the purpose of insectival life. He 
travels through fantastic lands and 
meets exotic creatures among the un- 
earthly flora, and finally is shepherded 
by some humblebees into the insight he 
was seeking. His species’ need for illu- 
sions and pseudo-heroes-and his own 
reasons for wanting illumination- 
cause him to confront a tragic truth 
about the very place of insectival civi- 
lization in the universe. 


Like issues 1 & 3, this book measures 8.5x 
11"; its page-count is 44, all interior pages 
feature specially tinted, rich dark-purple 
ink; in addition to the glorious color wrap- 
around cover, a full-color centerfold is in- 
cluded, It is available by itself for $20+$5 
post. & handling--only one P&H charge 

is required per order. 


PHANTASMAGORIA'S every issue set higher standards of 
quality for reproduction-tinted inks, hand-finished negatives, 
glorious color printing. It was a limited-edition publication~its 
print-run limited to 3000 copies or fewer--before its time, being 
sold originally at prices to compete with newsstand-periodicals or 
other fanzines of far less costly printing. Over the years its art and 
stories were praised by dozens of comics and SF artists: ". . То 
encounter the combination of excellences-in concept, writing, 
lettering, layout, draughtsmanship, rendering, and production- 
all in one person, is downright frightening! A really beautiful job" 
(Kelly Freas). "A pleasure from cover to cover" (Jaxon). "Again and 
again I find myself paging through your wonderful book about 
the fish. A truly fine work loaded with thought-provoking 
imagination-tripping detail, a marvelously inspired series of 
pictures" (Tom Sutton). "Thank you for caring enough about art 
and philosophy to produce a series of delightfully beautiful 
magazines" (Arnold Fenner). "I really don't think you're producing 
a ‘comic book, but something much beyond that—on the order of 
visual narrative, or narrative and pictorial poetry--you're 
upgrading the field, in another way, and I salute that" (Burne 
Hogarth). "My modest research into the world of zines is over. . . 
I've now seen the ultimate. Phantasmagoria is so very interesting 
in so many ways. I thought Bode's stuff was the supreme visual- 
text catharsis in this medium. Your things have a similar quality. 
Heartbreaking, bewildering, mystical and honestly wonderful 
in so many ways" (Frank Thorne). "Excellent textural/design/ tonal 
delights in B&W--and fine color pieces, too, by gosh! . . Carry on 
the good fight in your own unique creations!" (Alex Toth). 


PHANTASMAGORIA II:2 (issue 7) is presently in 
artistic production, the story is being drafted, eventually to 

be calligraphed. It will continue the decades-long tradition of 
exquisite rendering and characterization, and offer also a richer 
flowering of philosophical perspective. Sales of the above back 
issues and other books (from Memnon Press, Phantasmagoria 
Publications, and Kenneth Smith Books and Original Art) will 
fund the publication of this Fable from the Age of Amphibians, 

It will be published in the same limited edition of 3000 copies аз 
issues 1-5. Signed and numbered copies 1-100 will be offered, 
plus 25 copies with an original B&W drawing bound in, and 10 
copies with an original color rendering bound in. Do not order 
issue 7 in any form until it is announced open for subscriptions. 


Autographed copies of any previous issue are available for an 
additional $5 apiece. Please make all checks or money orders 
payable to KENNETH SMITH. Watch this space or call for 
information about the posting of our 5-link website, KENNETH 
SMITH BIO / MEMNON PRESS / PHANTASMAGORIA 
PUBLICATIONS / KENNETH SMITH BOOKS / KENNETH 
SMITH ART, with original paintings and drawings for sale. 
Send two first-class stamps for flyers with samples from Memnon 
Press' first 3 philosophy books by Kenneth Smith-OTHERWISE, 
published April 1998, and WEBS and MINOTAUR, as well as. 
MILLENNIA IN MICROCOSM, to come. Refer to the December 
issue of THE COMICS JOURNAL for a sampling of our stock of 
collectible fantasy-art books, comicana, Disneyana and other 
scarce illustrated books. And check our tables-KENNETH 
SMITH BOOKS-every summer at the San Diego Comic-Con. 


Sample pages from any issue of Phantasmagoria are 
available for $1@ + $1 p/h. Books may be returned 
within 10 days (mint, as sent) for full refund of cost 


of book. We have extensive stock in SF/fantasy-art 
prints and misc. comicana, illustrated books and SF 
collectibles still uncatalogued. Send a list of wants. 


KENNETH SMITH (972) 780-0384 (call 10-10, CST) 


P.O. Box 381551 


Duncanville TX 75138-1551 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


“Holy cow, this is a whole other way of thinking about comics. 
It’s the way I think about comics.” 
Jeff Smith 


the best and most insightful magazine 
of comics criticism that exists.” 
Alan Moore 


“The Comics Journal is essential reading for artists 
who wish to brave the jungle and educate themselves 
about the business of comics. 
Mary Fleener 


I've followed The Comics Journal off and on for 17 years 
now, and can honestly say that even though I don’t agree 
with the vast majority of its opinions, | do understand 
their side and respect them for it. The Comics Journal 
is far more courageous than most of my peers, like Big 
John Byrne and Peter David. Unlike others, The Comics Journal 
never stabs you in the back — they just charge you from the 
front when they want to stick it to you. I like that.” 
Todd McFarlane 


“The good is always in conflict with the better. 
The Comics Journal attempts to explain the difference. 
Gil Kane 


READ THE COMICS JOURNAL THE WAY THE 
PROFESSIONALS D! 


BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘The best magazine about comics ever published just keeps getting better: more hard-hitting 
news, expanded review coverage, and new features galore! And don't forget the eye-catching 
graphic design — or the legendary Comics Journal interviews, with Evan Dorkin, Jay 
Stephens, Dylan Horrocks, Jim Warren, and У.Т. Hamlin among those scheduled for 19991 
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PETER BAGGE $— —— 
C] Subscription to The loys #1-6 - 
$17.50 

(NOTE: The book collection is currently out 
of print) 

Û Hey, Buddy (Hate #1-5) - $12.95 

CI Hey, Buddy signed hardcover + 

$ 35.00 

C] Buddy the Dreamer (Hate #6-10) + 

$ 12.95 

Û Buddy the Dreamer signed hard- 
cover: $ 35.00 

C] Fun With Buddy and Lisa (Hate 
#11-15). $12.95 

O Fun With Buddy and Lisa signed 
hardcover $ 35.00 

Û Buddy, Go Home! (Hate #16-20—full- 
color) $16.95 

О Buddy's Got Three Moms (Hate 
#21-25), $16.95 

(To be released in May 1999; may be pre- 
ordered) 

Hato comics ($2.95 each except #30, 
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C) Carl Barks Library Volume I: Donald 
Duck Part 1+ $130.00 

O Carl Barks Library Volume 
Duck Part 2+ $130.00 

O Carl Barks Library Volume Ш: Uncle 
Scrooge Part 1 $130.00 


CHESTER BROWN ن‎ 
C] The Playboy * $12.95 
OI Never Liked You • $12.95 


CHARLES BURNS. s. = 
Black Hole comics ($3.95 each except 
#6, $4.50) 
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EDDIE CAMPBELL $ 

C] Graffiti Kitchen · $4.95 

(The ALEC book collection is currently out 
of print) 
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Û Li'l Abner Volumes ($16.95 each) 
OVol.1 OVol.2 OVol.3 Vol.4 
OVvol.6 O Vol. 8 

OLi'l Abner Volumes ($18.95 each) 
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Vol. 25 OVol. 26 

007 Abner Volume ($20.95) O Vol. 22 
Û Li'l Abner Volume ($22.95) O Vol. 14 


DAN CLOWES * 

O Eightball #16 (featuring 
"Caricature") • $3.95 

O Ghost World softcover - $9.95 


Donald 


hardcover + $29.95 


ROBERT CRUMB $. 


О Complete Crumb Comics Vol. 4 


softcover + $18.95 

О Complete Crumb Comics Vol. 4 
hardcover · $39.95 

О Complete Crumb Co: 
signed hardcover · $49.95 

(Contains the first 2 issues of ZAP. #0 and #1) 
C] Sketchbook Volume 1 softcover + 
$19.95 

(Sketchbook Volume 1 hardcover» 
$39.95 

О Sketchbook Volume 1 signed hard- 
cover $75.00 

O Sketchbook Volume 2 softcover + 
$19.95 

O Sketchbook Volume 2 hardcover + 
$39.95 

О Sketchbook Volume 2 signed hard- 
cover + $75.00 

Û Sketchbook Volume 3 softcover + 
$19. 
О Sketchbook Volume 3 hardcover» 
$39.95 

О Sketchbook Volume З signed hard- 
cover + $75.00 

Û Sketchbook Volume 4 softcover: 
$19.95 

C] Sketchbook Volume 4 hardcover - 
$39.95 

Û Sketchbook Volume 4 signed hard- 
cover + $75.00 

Û Sketchbook Volume 5 softcover + 
$19.95 

О Sketchbook Volume 5 hardcover - 
$39.95 

Û Sketchbook Volume 5 signed hard- 
cover $75.00 

Û Sketchbook Volume 6 softcover - 
$19.95 

О Sketchbook Volume 6 hardcover + 
$39.95 

Û Sketchbook Volume 6 signed hard- 
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cover · $75.00 
O “German” Sketchbook 1991-1996 
(very limited quantities) - $79.95 


(For a complete listing of available Crumb 
work, see Fantagraphics Ultimate Catalog) 


HOWARD CRUSE $. 


O Stuck Rubber Baby softcover $13.95 


О Stuck Rubber Baby hardcover $24.95 
KIM DEITCH $, 


Овма. of Broken Dreams • $3.95 


О The Mishkin File - $2.95 
Waldo World comics ($2.95 each) 
Om Oe Os 

(These five comics complete Deitch's 
“Mishkin” story cycle) 


JULIE DOUCET s 


O Leve ta Jambe, Mon Poisson Est 


Mort - $10.95 

О My Most Secret Desire - $11.95 
Dirty Plotte comics ($3.50 each) 
Do De О#12 0813 


DEBBIE DRECHSLER $ 


O Daddy's Girl - $9.95 

Nowhere comics ($3.75 each) 
Om Паз On 

WILL EISNER s 


C] The Spirit Casebook 2: All About 
P'Gell - $19.95 
О The Christmas Spirit - $15.95 


JULES FEIFFER s = 
С J Collected Feiffer Vol. 3: "Sick, Sick, 


$29.95 

О Collected Feiffer Vol. 3 signed hard- 
cover + $35.00 

(Includes the first several months of the 
FEIFFER strip from the VILLAGE VOICE) 


Tantrum • $16.95 


AL FELDSTEIN, ed. 
C] Haunt of Fear box 
$100.00 

C] Tales from the Crypt box set + 
$110.00 

C] Vault of Horror box set + $110.00 
(There are the original black-and-white Russ 
Cochran library sets—an unbeatable value, 
with impeccable production values!) 


HAL FOSTER $ 
ÛJ Prince Valiant Volumes ($14.95 each) 
OVol. 7 Ом. 8 OVol. 9 (Vol. 10 
OVol. 11 

О Prince Valiant Volumes ($16.95 each) 
Vol. 2 Vol. 12 Гуо. 13 OVol. 14 
OVol.15 OVol.16 [JVol.17 OVol. 18 
Vol. 19 OVol.20 OVol.21 OVol. 22 
Ом! 23 OVol.24 []Vol.25 OVol. 26 
Ovol.27 (JVol.28 [JVol.29 OVol. 30 
Омо. 31 Ovol.32 Cvol.33 Ovol. 34 
C] Vol. 35 

О Prince Valiant deluxe slipcase 

(fits 10) + $14.95 __ copies 


NEIL GAIMAN 
/ DAVE McKEAN s. 


О мг. Punch • $15.95 


LARRY GONICK $. 

О Cartoon History of the Universe Vol. 1 
+ $15.95 

Û Cartoon History of the Universe Vol. 2 
+ $15.95 


HAROLD GRAY 


B 
(no slipe: 


C Little Orphan Annie: 1935 - $16.95 


JUSTIN GREEN s 
C] The Binky Brown Sampler - $16.95 
VT. HAMLIN $. 


C) Alley Оор Volume 3 · $19.95 


COMICS 


BILL GRIFFITH STANLEE/STEVEDITKO s — SPAIN 
Clare We Having Fun Yet? - Sizs Stent Spider-Man Volume 1 = CI My True Story - $14.95 
of Fun - $39.95 : Spider-Man Volume 2 - ART SPIEGELMAN s 


(deluxe signed hardcover collecting 
Sundays in full color) 


Zippy magazines ($4.95 each) black and white) C) Maus (hardcover) - $35.00 
Zippy magazines ($3.95 each) DAVID MAZZUCCHELLI s — JON STANLEY s. 


O#w O# Г1#5 [1#6 O87 
Ow Оз 

Zippy magazines ($4.50 each) 
Dm C2 O13 O#14 O#15 
Ome O17 Ones 


GILBERT, HERNANDEZ E 


WINSOR McCAY 


(vo m Fuss Ом. 
signed ped SCOTT McCLOUD 


О Poison River (Vol. 12) - $18.95 


О Poison River hardcover · $25.00 DAVE McKEAN 
C Poleon River signed hardcover* O Cages · $44.95 
JAIME HERNANDEZ $ А DAVID [nj 


The Death of Speedy (Vol. 7) $16.95 
рга of Speedy hardcover - $25.00 


OV For Vendetta - $1: 


C] Death of Speedy signed hardcover’ АГАМ MOORE 
0.00 
m (Vol. 11) hardcover [мым Ss 
im signed hardcover + HARVEY PEKAR. 
/ ROBERT CRUMB 


С Ceiling (Vol. 9) - $16.95 
О Flies on the Ceiling hardcover + 


JOE SACCO 


Г) Palestine Volume 1 + 


es on the Ceiling signed hardcover C] Palestine Volume 2 + 
cud EC. SEGAR 


GEORGE HERRIMAN $ 
t: The Comic art of George 
Herriman: $1495 


BEN KATCHOR 
О Julius Knipl Real Estate 
Photographer • $12.95 


WALT KELLY $ 

C) Pogo Volumes ($9.95 each) 
Ovol.1 OVol.2 Ом. з OVol. 4 
Vol.5 OVol.6 CiVol.7 OVol. 8 
Ovol.9 Оо. 10 


each) 


s. Ом. 10 Омо. 11 


each) 


SETH 


*$12.95 1 
JAN Add shipping: $0-50, $5.00 ($6.00 outside U.S.) 
ERAB vo cna 3089 —— УРАЙ ЙУН s ERE HE 
format, 8 vols) $5978 С C Fabulous Furry Freak Bros. 48-10: PRESTA 


О Frontline Combat (color “EC annuals” 
format, 2 vols.) - $23.90 


name 


address 


city, state, zip, country 


(VISA or () Mastercard number exp. date 


MAS TERPIECES 


(The complete Lee/Ditko Spider-Man, in 


C] Rubber Blanket #3 ° 
Ораш Auster's City of 


Little Nemo in Slumberland 
Volumes ($34.95 each) 
Qvol.2 Ом. з OVol. 4 OVol.5 


Understanding Comics - $19.95 


O Bob ‘n’ Harv Comics - $19.95 


O Popeye softcover volumes ($14.95 
each) 
Vol.5 OVol.6 Ом. в Ovol.9 
C] Popeye softcover volumes ($16.95 
О Popeye hardcover volumes ($29.95 
мо. 4 Ом. 5 Омо. 6 CiVol. 7 
Ом. 8 Омо. 9 OVol. 10 OVol. 11 


$ 
Оз a Good Life if You Don't Weaken 


“The Idiots Abroad" (three comics) + 
$9.95 


C] Maus | (softcov 
О Maus Il (softco 


C) Little Lulu Volume Il - $130.00 

Û Little Lulu Volume III - $130.00 

С Little Lulu Volume IV Y 

Û Little Lulu Volume V - 
C) Little Lulu Volume VI · $130.00 
(Big, beautiful, black-and-white box sets.) 


CAROL TYLER 
O Drawn & Quarterly Vol. Il 41 featur- 
ing "The Hannah Story" • $5.95 


CHRIS WARE- 


$8.00 
lass - $12.00 


5. 


$. 


$3.95- #1 ك 
$4.95 .#2 
$3.95 + #3 
.$4 .#4 
s. #5 + $3.‏ 
.$3 - #6 9.95 
.$8 - 47 
.$4 .#8 
А #9. $4.50‏ 
.$4 #10 
$4.95 .#11 
Library #12 + $4.95‏ 
.$ 


BASIL WOLVERTON 


$. 


Û Basil Wolverton in Space - $16.95 
$—— JIM WOODRING 
AUR © The Book of Jim + $17.95" 


O Frank + $16.95 

O Frank Book 2 - $16.95 
O Frank #1 comic + $2.95 
O Frank #2 comic - $3.95 


FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS 


E-MAIL in your order at www.fantagraphics.com (credit cards only) 
you get onto our web page, follow the instructions to place your 


PHONE in your order at 206-524-1967 or 800-657-1100 (credit 
cards only) 


(just be sure to have your list readh 


FAX іп your order at 206-524-2104 (credit cards only) 
(fill out this sheet and FAX it)... 


MAIL in your order to FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS, 
"TOP 100" ORDER, 7563 Lake City Way NE, Seattle WA 98115 
(fill out this sheet and mail it; make checks payable to 
FANTAGRAPHICS BOOKS) 


THE STATE OF 
ALTERNATIVE 
COMICS! 


The Journal inaugurates a series of yearly 
annuals, loaded with resource information 
and an examination of broad issues facing 
the comics medium. Special feature: 
scholars and comics professionals dissect 
Understanding Comics and its legacy. 
COMING SOON: TCJ #211! 


d 
‘A few general notes about the following comics. In addition to 
becoming friendly with your local comics retailer, and geting to 
know your locally-owned bookstore, we suggest that all obsessive 
English language comics geeks obtain the following catalogs: Last 
Gasp (777 Florida Street, San Francisco CA 94110;415-824-6636), 
Bod Plant (PO Box 1689, Grass Valley, CA 95945 USA: 800-242. 
6642/530-27-2166; cs budplanLcom), Fantagraphics Books 
(7563 Lake City Way NE, Seattle, WA 98115; 800-657-1100/206- 
524-1967; www fantagraphics.com), Drawn and Quarterly (РО. 
Box 48056, Montreal, PQ CANADA H2Z 4S8), and Gemstone 
(PO. Box 459, West Plains, MO 65775; 417-256-7224). 

Inaddition, some of the strips mentioned below are easiest accessed 
through two massive general-audience comic strip collections. 
SMITHSONIAN COLLECTION OF NEWSPAPER 
COMICS (Edited by Bill Blackbeard and Martin Williams, ASIN 
0686679997) which will be called "the Smithsonian Book” through 
theres ofthis section, and THE COMIC STRIP CENTURY: 
CELEBRATING 100 YEARS OF AN AMERICAN 
ART FORM (Edited by Bill Blackbeard and Dale Crain, pub- 
lished by Kitchen Sink Press. ASIN: 0878163557), which will be 
referedtpas "Comic Sirip Century through the rest ofthis section. 


A great sampling of strips featuring our number one selection can 


tefoundinKRAZY KAT: THE COMIC ART OF GEORGE 
HERRIMAN by Karen O'Connell, George Herriman, Patrick 
McDonnell, Gilbert V. Sedes (Designer). The massive paperback 
lists for $14.95, a freaking bargain. И was published by Harry М. 
Abrams, and its ПВМ is 0810923130. 
PEANUTS books can be found in almost every used bookstore 
and new bookstore around the world Many are still in print, and 
some moreexpicily covering what reviewer Thompson refered to 
asthe tips glory years are alsoavailable. But letus give youa hint: 
the bet place to go before doing some serious Peona shopping is 
Nat Genler's exhaustive oine Peanuts bibliography — hip-// 
curwotdcompuserve convbomepagesinav peanuts Hm. 
Fantagraphics Books is curently senalızing the POGO strip. and 
is currently up through the early 1950: АП 10 volumes are 5995 
ach, and feature commentary by the prat R.C. Harvey. 
The best way to read MAUS is through he complete set. (Pan- 
ibeon Books, S28, ISBNS 0679748407). You can access it from 
your bookstore, your local comics retailer, most of the listed general 
Sources, and even your local ibrary. Anyone who can't find a copy 
should just go back to watching television 
he latest and perhaps best sample of McCay s work can be found 
in Richard Marchall’s THE BEST OF LITTLE NEMO IN 
SLUMBERLAND, (Steward Tabori & Chang, $45, ISBN 
171556706472. You can also try the various volumes from 
Fantagraphics Books. They did six volumes, all available for $35 
cach exept for volume 8$. 
The prime SICK, SICK, SICK material of Jules Feiffer is 
available from he Fantagraphics Books COMPLETE JULES 
FEIFFER seres The materia in question specifically is Volume 
#3. Hardcover is $29.9; softcover is $1095. 
Strangely, they're reprinting the Kurtzman run on MAD these 
days and putting them out on the freaking newsstand! How about 
tha? The classics always жой, baby. The material is also available 
in collected form through Gemstone. 

inky Brown Meets the Holy Virgin Mary" is 40 papes of THE 
BINKY BROWN SAMPLER. the lest reprinting of car- 
toons Justin Green's great work. It costs $1695, and is published 
by Last Gasp. 
WEIRDO issues are have for the most рал been admirably kept 
in print. АП of бет feature covers and wor from R. Crumb. Try 
Last Gasp fist. 
Fantagraphics has various volumes inthe THIMBLE THE- 
ATRE stip collection series available: Vol. 3, ($14.95) Vol. 4 
($1499) Vol.6 ($1495), Vol. 7 (1495), Vol. 8 ($1495) Vol. 10 
($1699) and Vol. 11 (S1695). Inquire about hardback volume 
ices. 
All of the EC WAR, HORROR, and IMPACT material is 
available through Gemstone ina variety of formats Note that it's 
the firstissue of Impact that you want for it contains “Master Race.” 
Contact Gemstone to pet a complete list — we'll drive you crazy if 
we vried here. 
Jaime Hemandes’ WIGWAM ВАМ is now the 130 volume in 
the collected Love and Rockets series from Fantagraphics Books. It 
cons $18.95, 
‘Te Gibert Hernandez work BLOOD OF PALOMAR is the 
eighth volume in the collected Lave and Rockets vade paperback 
volumes. Icons 51695 
My fovit of several THE SPIRIT collections available from 
numerous comics sources and lovingly kept in print by Kitchen Sink 
Press is THE SPIRIT CASEBOOK (51655, ISBN 
0878160949). The home for Eisner's publishing work is currently 
pin the air, but it should be straightened out soon. Comics and 
books retailers should be able to provide a election 
RAW is out of print. They sill tun up in comics retailing, and 
occasionally through sorme of he general catalogs isted at he siart 
ofthis section. For those of you with the inclination todo used book 
searches, we pulled the following Raws off of a large retailer's list, 
1o give you an idea of what hey think might be oul here. Raw: Open 
Wounds from the Cutting Edge of Соттіх, No 1 (ASIN: 
0140122656); Raw: The Graphic Aspirin for War Fever (ASIN: 
03177608622); Raw. No 2 (ASIN: 0140122818); Re, No 3: High 
Culture for Lowbrows (ASIN: 0140122826) The large collection 
Read Yourself Raw (ASIN: 0394755510), from te initial issues of 
the magazine, dominated college store bookshelves in the lale 
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1980s, and may be a great place to start. 
Tie ACME NOVELTY LIBRARY is currently on its 11th 
issue. They are ofall sizes and shapes and subject maner. #1 Jimmy 
Corrigan; $395), #2 and #4 (Quimby the Mouse; $4.95), #3 
(Роко Мап, $395), and so on. A complet list is available from 
publisher Fantagraphics 

THE COMPLETE POLLY AND HER PALSisnowoutof 
print Sterret's work isreprintedin most comic strip anthologies and 
books about the great artists of the medium. 

Fantagraphics, as explained by publisher Gary Groth, has published 
sixissuesof R. CRUMB SKETCHBOOKS in softcover form. 
They go for $1995 each. They also have an issue of the German 
Sketchbook covering material from the 1990s fr $79.95. High-end 
comics retailers and the other catalogs also may have this material. 
Both what we call "UNCLE SCROOGE” and “DONALD 
DUCK" are available in a variety of formats, including individual 
comics, albums, and deluxe sets. Please contact Gemstone Publish- 
ing for a complete list — we'd drive you crazy uying to do it here. 
PETER ARNO’ work is the sort of classic used bookstore item 
you see everywhere, and finding them is one of e great joysin life 
Certainly a sampling is available within the pages of the more- 
recent The Art ofthe New Yorker (Knopf, $25, SBN 0679765956) 
by Lee Lorenz or The Best of Robert Benchley; 72 Timeless Stories 
of Wi, Wisdom and Whimsy (Avenel Books; ISBN# 0517411393), 
ox Benchley Lost and Found: Thr Nie Prodigal Pieces (Dover, 
ї5вме 0486224108), 

“The Death of Speedy Ortiz” anchors the seventh volume in the 
Love and Rockets books series, THE DEATH OF SPEEDY. It 
is available from Fantagraphics Books ($1695). 

Tie TERRY AND THE PIRATES collections of Milton 
Caniff's classic work have now all but disappeared from their 
original publisher. You can find them in bookstores, from comics. 
retailers, and even remaindered on occasion. 
“Flies on the Ceiling” anchors FLIES ON THE CEILING, the 
ninth volume in Fantagraphics’ Love and Rockets collections. It 
costs $1695. FBI also has original issues still in print, so you can 
inquire that way if you'd like, 

Tie WASH TUBBS books that were published several years 
back by Flying Butress are now going out of print quickly. Some. 
of he general comics suppliers and big comics retailers may still 
have them. You can find samples of Crane's work in both the 
Smithsonian book and Comic Sirip Century. 

HARVEY KURTZMAN'S JUNGLE BOOK was last 
collected in 1987 by Kitchen Sink Press, currently inactive. Try the 
comics sources listed above and also your local bookstore, lt cost 
51495, and its ISBN¥ 0878160337. 

Joe Sacco's PALESTINE is best available in two trades: Pales- 
tine Volume One: A Nation Occupied ($1695), and Palestine 
Volume Two: In the Gaza Sirip ($1695). The publisher was 
Fantagraphics Books. The series is also available in comics form: 
issues PI, #3, 45 are $2.50 each; issues #2, M, and f 69 are $2.95 
ach. The whole set is $23.95 — what а bargain! 

“The ree major works that make up the core of the Mis 
are available from Fantagraphics Books. The first i 
VARD OF BROKEN DREAMS ($3.95) a 40-page reprint 
from the pages of Raw. The second is THE MISHKIN FILE 
($295) one-shot continuing the story through the sanitorium. The 
third of the major series is WALDO WORLD ($2.50 each) a 
tire issue comic series bringing the characters up to date. Other 
books of interest are All Waldo Comics ($795) and A Shroud for 
Waldo ($135). 

The lack of a stupendous collection of GASOLINE ALLEY 
SUNDAYS is one of the big, fat holes in the conie strip 
collection movement. Try both the Smithsonian and Comic Sirip 
Century books to find out why there are cartoonists who have 
Xeroxed copies in folders in their homes. 

The best way to purchase the Kirby/Lee work on FANTASTIC 
ооп в via the black-and-white Essential Fantastic Four series. 
There has been one volume so far (Marvel, 51495, ISBN# 
0785106669) 

Tie POISON RIVER graphic novel by Gilbert Hernandez was 
originally published in the Love and Rockets magazine, and was 
collected as the 12th volume in that series collected trade paper- 
back-sized works The softcover costs $18.95, and is published by 
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Fantagraphics Books 
Thefirstbig volume of PLASTIC MAN work ever was released 
as Plastic Man Archives (DC Comics, 49.95, SBN® 1563894688). 
Fine runs of Chester Gould's DICK TRACY exist in the listed 
strip collections. As far as various out-of-print collections, we'd 
suggest The Celebrated Casesof Dick Tracy, 1931-1951 Chartwell 
House, ISBN# 155521620X). 

AL HIRSCHFELD is still working, so you can check out his 
‘Sunday illustrations at your local nationsl-newspaper newsstand. 
Ог buy a book. Hirschfeld on Line (Applause Theatre, ISBN 
1557823567) the out-of print The World of Hirschfeld, (ASIN: 
0810901773) any ofthe booksin Otis L. Guemsey's The Best Plays 
Of... series from Limelight Editions; The Lively Years, 1920-1973 
(Da Capo, ISBN# 0306802341); Show Business Is No Business (Da 
Capo, ISBN# 0306802503) 

The best way to purchase the Lee/Ditko SPIDER-MAN books 
is via the black-and-white reprint volume The Essential Spider- 
Man (Marvel, $14.95, 0785102868) Ditko's run ends half-way 
‘through Volume Two (Marvel, $14.95, 078510299X). 

Andrews McMeel Publishing has a full page of CALVIN AND 
HOBBES in be backlist section of their latest catalog, indicating 
тоң of his run is stil in print and available to comics readers Our 
favorite is The Calvin and Hobbes Tenth Anniversary Book (0- 
8362-0438-7 is the ISBN on the $1495 paperback; 0-8362-040- 
9 is the 1$ВМ# on the $19.95 hardcover), because it's a great 
election of strips and Bill Waterson'scommentary and essays are 
very biting and funny. But they're all good. 

Garry Trudeau's DOONESBURY is in constant reprintings 
from Andrews MeMeel (4520 Main St, Kansas City, MO 64111), 
the massive current comic strip collection publisher. If you'd like 
just one, we'd suggest the booked collection The Bundled 
Doonesbury: A Pre-Millennial Anthology ($22.95, ISBN 
0836267524), 

As identified by reviewer Charles Hatfield, the autobiographical 
work, or “memoirs,” of Chester Brown that originally appeared in 
YUMMY FURIs available from publisher Drawn and Quarterly 
in three different volumes: The Lile Man ($1495), The Playboy 
($1295) and I Never Liked You ($1295). 

РАТ OLIPHANT's books are routinely reprinted by Andrews 
McMeel. 1 personally like Oliphant: The New World Order in 
Drawing and Sculpture, 1983-1993 ($12.95, ISBN 0836217351) 
THE COMIC STRIP ART OF LYONEL FEININGER 
(ASIN: 0578162941), writen by Bill Blackbeard, holds the Kin- 
der Kids run. Copies should sil be available through one of the 
general comics sources above. It's a beautiful book. 

The home of the eventual collection of FROM HELL may be in 
doubt but individual issues can be had through your comics retailer 
and general comics sources like those listed above. 

GHOST WORLD, by Dan Clowes, vas originally published in 
the Eightball comic magazine, from Fantagraphics Books. The best 
‘place to access the graphic novella is through the collection Ghost 
World, available as a $9.95 softcover. 

‘There are three great collections of EDWARD GOREY work: 
Amphigorey (Perigree, $1695, ISBN# 0399504338); Amphigorey 
Too(Perigree,$1695,0299504206) and Amphigorey Also (Harcourt 
Brace, $20, 0156056720). 

The Shelto/Mavrides comic masterpiece IDIOTS ABROAD 
was published by Rip Off Press. Most book retailers we contacted 
ave it as “out of print” (ASIN: 0896200914), so finding it there 
might be tough. But you might want to try the publisher: Rip Off 
Press, P.O. Box 4686, Auburn, CA 95604; 800-468-2609. Even if 
thatspecific one is gone, here's plenty of other Shelton masterwork 
town. 

‘The Mazzuechelli/Karasik collaboration PAUL AUSTER’S 
CITY OF GLASS, from Avon Books’ "Neon Lit” line, lists at 
1250. Its ISBNe is 038077108X. 

CAGES, by Dave McKean, lists at $44.95 from Kitchen Sink 
Press. It should sil be available from your local books retailer or 
several ofthecomics sources listed above. ts ISBN# is 0878166009. 
‘The vast majority of what we call "THE BUDDY BRADLEY 
STORIES" hasbeen collected by Fantagraphics Books. The first 
five collections of Buddy Bradley appearances in Hate are Hey 
Buddy! ($12.95), Buddy the Dreamer (S1295), Fun With Buddy 
and Lisa ($1295), Buddy, Go Home! ($1695) and the forthcoming. 
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Buddy's Got Three Moms (51695) The classic early material will 
appear in a series of $295 comics in 1999, called The Bradleys. 
Contact your local comics retailer. 

You really only need one James Thurber book in your library. 
JAMES THURBER: WRITINGS AND DRAWINGS, 
one of the Library of America collected hardbacks at a price 
designed o put itin personal and school libraries the world round. 
It lists at $35, and you сал often find discounts from booksellers. 
Library of America; ISBN# 189301 1221) Other books include The 
Beast in Me and Other Animals: A Collection of Pieces and 
Drawings About Human Beings and Less Alarming Creatures 
(Harcourt Brace, $12, ISBN: 015610850Х) I don't even recall off 
the top of my bead how many cartoons are in My Life and Hard 
Times (HarperCollins, $1, ISBN# 0060916427), but it's a titani- 
cally funny and important book. Also try People Have More Fun 
Than Anybody: A Centennial Celebration of Drawings and Writ- 
ings (Harcourt Brace, $2295, ISBN# 0151000948). The Thurber 
(Carnival (Modem Library $17 50, ISBNK 0679600892), is a well 
respected paperback compendium. 
UNDERSTANDING COMICS; THE INVISIBLE ART 
is available in KSP editions from most comics retailers and through 
most of the general comics sources listed up top. You may also be 
able to find the Harper Perennial version ($22.50, ISBN# 
 006091625X). 

The 1979 edition of Jules Fiffer s TANTRUM is popular sed. 
bookstore staple. Brand new copies in a brand new printing are 
available from Fantagraphics Books for $1695 а copy. 

THE ALEC STORIES by Eddie Campbell are rather hard to 
track down at this point, but of course are worth it. Our favorite is 
Grafiti Kitchen, available from North American Eddie Campbell 
Comics distributor Top Shelf ($455). They also have available a 
nice new reprint of The Dance of Lifey Death. Available from 
Fantagraphics are Lil haly ($395) and The Cheque, Mate ($3.50), 
collections of a variety of short pieces from various sources. 
Seth's IT'S A GOOD LIFE, IF YOU DON'T WEAKEN 
was published by Drawn & Quarterly. И costs $12.95 for 176pages 
of two-color comics. 

А great place to start with Небо would be HERBLOCK: A 
CARTOONIST'S LIFE (Times Books, ISBN# 0812930541). 
That’s 416 pages in the new, updated edition. You can also зу 
Herblock at Large: Let's Go Back a Litle... and Other Cartoons 
(ASIN: 039456569X); Herblock on All Fronts: Text and Cartoons 
(ASIN: 0453003893); Herblock Special Report (ASIN: 
(0393087085); Herblock Through the Looking Glass (ASIN: 
0393019292) and Herblock's State of the Union (ASIN: 
(0670368725). 

‘Several FRANK collections and one-shots are available from 
publisher Fantagraphics books. Frank Volume One is $1695; 
Frank Volume Two is $1695. 

Ben Kaichor's JULIUS KNIPL, REAL ESTATE PHO- 
TOGRAPHER sports an introduction by Michael Chabon. Sto- 
ries by Ben Katchor, Michael Chabon and is available from Lite 
Brown А Company, in paperback form, for $12.95. The ISBNS is 
0316482943, 

А CONTRACT WITH GOD was published by Kitchen Sink 
Press. In addition tothe comics sources listed above, you can ty to 
find the $11.95 book through a comics retailer or by noting the 
ISBN#: 0878160183 

‘You can try Lee Lorenz’ New Yorker book listed under Peter Amo 
for what I'm sure is afew Addams’ cartoons. But if you want to go 
directly to the source, y THE WORLD OF CHARLES 
ADDAMS (Knopf $2995, ISBN# 067974813X). There's also 
My Crowd; The Original Addams Family and Other Ghoulish 
Creatures (Simon and Schuster, ISBN 0671778129). Addams’ 
‘books can also be found in used bookstores, but ony if you have a 
lite luck on your side. 

John Stanley's LITTLE LULU is best available through six three- 
volume sets from Gemstone, for $130 эн. Buy them all. 
There were four ALLEY OOP collections of prime-time time- 
traveling material published by Kitchen Sink Press You should try 
the general comics sources listed at the top of this section. They cost 
$19.95, and are just huge. 

A sampling of tbe prime Pekar material can be had via the R. 
 Crumb-as-only-collaboraiorcollection AMERICAN SPLEN- 
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DOR PRESENTS: BOB & HARV'S COMICS (Four 
Walls Eight Windows, $16, ISBN 1568581017). И you're lucky, 
you may also be able to track down American Splendor: The Life 
and Times of Harvey Pekar (ASIN: (385231954). You may also 
wish to try The New American Splendor Anthology (Four Walls 
Eight Windows, ISBN# 0961423646 

Fantagraphics published five editions of prime LITTLE OR- 
PHAN ANNIE material, three of those editions are still avail- 
able, from the years 1933-35. They're $16.95 each. 

A HEY LOOK hardcover edition, at $25, was a 1991 release 
from Kitchen Sink Press. Try the general comics sources, and tell 
your bookstore its ISBNP is 0878161534 

The GOODMAN BEAVER paperback (ASIN: 0878160086) 
of a few years back is increasingly difficult to find. 

George McManus’ BRINGING UP FATHER is best accessed 
through the large strip collections named at the beginning of this 
section. There was a collection of strips from 1913-1914 called 
Bringing Up Father:A Complete Compilation, 1913-1914 (ASIN: 
0883556537) that you may be able to track down via used book 
stores. 

ZIPPY continues to place very low on comics readership survey 
in many wonderful newspapers across ће country — much to its 
credit Fantagraphics has published 18 issues of Zippy Quarterly 
magazine, ranging in price from $3.50 to $495 for good portion 
‘of strips. Check out the color in Zippy's House of Fun ($39.95), also 
from Fantagraphics. There are also books: Are We Having Fun Yet? 
($1295), Nation of Pinheads ($1495), Pindemonium ($555) and 
Nation of Pinheads ($495). 

Youshouldall own copy of Saul Stinberg's THE PASSPORT 
(ASIN0394728610) but maybe you should feel lucky if you do. The 
tite is very out of print. 

Eleven of the BARNABY books are out of print, and widely- 
collected in back-issue circles. The most complete reprinting was 
six books from Ballantine, in New York: Barnaby £l: Wanted, a 
Fairy Godfather, 1985; Barnaby ¥2: Mr. O'Malley and the Haunted 
House, 1985: Barnaby#3: Jackeen J. O'Malley for Congress, 1986; 
Barnaby #4: Mr. O'Malley Goes for the Gold, 1986; Barnaby 5: 
Mr. O'Malley, Wizard of Wall Street, 1986; Bamaby #6: JJ. 
O'Malley Goes Hollywood, 1986. Barnaby selections appear in the 
Smithsonian book and Comic Strip Century. 

Gary antes JIMBO work is really hard to find, and mostly out 
of print We bought our copies ofthe latest comic in uck-asue bins 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The book Jimbo: Adventures in Para- 
dise (ASIN: 0394756398), is even harder to find. Luckily, Panter's 
a working arist and more work from him is available quite often. 
Jim Woodring's THE BOOK OF JIM is available in softcover 
form from Fantagraphics Books. Nt costs $17.95. 

‘The RUBBER BLANKET issues are now out of print, except for 
some warehouses holding copies of the S8 third issue, including that 
owned by Fantagraphics Books. 

Larry Gonick’s work is still in print in popular paperbacks: THE 
CARTOON HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSE/VOL- 
UMES 1-7 (Doubleday, $19.95, 1SBN# 0385265204), and the 
sequel The Cartoon History ofthe Universe I: From the Springtime 
«f China to the Fall of Rome"Volumes 8-13 (Main Steet Books, 
51995, ISBN# 0385420935). 

ERNIE POOK'S СОМЕЕК still runs in prominent altema- 
tivelalemative-sympathetic newspapers across the county. The 
latest collection is The Freddie Stories (Sasquatch Books, $1295, 
ISBNS 1570611068). You may also try to track down Big Ideas 
(ASIN 0060969024); the seminal Come Over, Come over (ASIN: 
0060965045); Everything in йе World (ASIN: 0060961074); The 
Fun Howse ASIN: 0060962283); The Good Times Are Killing Me 
(ASIN: 0060974249): My Perfect Life (ASIN: 0060965053) Avail- 
ability: This tile is out of print. Related bu still good is Naked 
Ladies Naked Ladies Naked Ladies (ASIN: 0941104133) 
Individual Issues of Charles Bums’ BLACK HOLE are $395 
each forthe first five and $4.50 for thesixth They are available from 
curent publisher Fantagraphics Books. 

AlCapp's LI'L ABNER was the subject of a massive reprinting 
project from Kitchen Sink Press starting in 1988. Most general 
comics suppliers still have copies of various volumes, ranging in 
price from $1695 for the first few to $22.95 for ae issues. 
SUGAR AND SPIKE by Sheldon Mayer will require some 


work. There were 98 issues of the сопіс of he sume name from 
1956-1971. In 1992, DC published a "990 issue" containing 
unpublished material. The feature also appeared in The Best of DC 
in the early to mid-1980s. The only way to find them is trough 
various back -issue bins in comics shops. A nice Mayer tribute is on 
"belnternetatBt [www geocites con/AreaSU/Dimension/ 28 
mayerbhtn. 

The Beck/Binder CAPTAIN MARVEL may be best accessed 
‘through various back issue bins. For those of us who aren't million- 
ires, DC published a $49.95 edition of classic material in Shazam 
Archives DC Comics, 1$ВМ# 1563890534). 

‘The curent work by DEBBIE DRECHSLER is published by 
‘Drawn and Quarterly and is a series of $3.75 comic books called 
Nowhere. Fantagraphics published a collection of shorter work 
called Daddy's Си ($9.95. 

‘The short story “CARICATURE,” by Dan Clowes, originally 
appearedinissue #16 of Eightball. twas published by Fantagraphics 
Books and is still in print at $3.95 a pop. That story also kicks off 
the Caricature short story collection, available as a hardcover from 
Fantagraphics from $29.95. 

У РОА VENDETTA' last edition was a $19.95 offering 
(Warmer Books, ISBN# 0930289528). They are also available to 
comics retailers through the publishers aggressive backlisting pro- 


anything sereams“Willieand Joe” cartoons tous, it's Bill Mauldin "s 
‘Army (Presidio Press, $18.95, ISBN 0891411599). You may also 
tty Up Front (WW Norton & Company, $21.95, ISBNE 
(0393038165), Back Home, (Amereon Lid, $255, ISBN 


(0891908560), Bill Mauldin 's Army: Bil Mauldin 's Greatest World 
War ll Cartoons (ASIN: 0891411801) — but that’s out of print. 
Howard Cruse’ STUCK RUBBER BABY may be available 
‘ne of paperback (Harperperennial Library; ISBN# 0060977132) 
or Hardcover (Warner Books; ISBN 1563892162). It is also 
available via re-order in most comic book shops, I'd imagine. 
GEORGE PRICE's work is harder to obtain than ever. Try 
various New Yorker cartoon books, all of which will have examples 
‘ofhislovel line. Three you might want to hunt down are The World 
of George Price (ASIN: 085301504); The People Zoo (ASIN: 
(0878070354) and Browse at Your Own Risk (ASIN: 0671228161) 
The most recen re-offering of the SACK KIRBY “FOURTH 
WORLD" material was a 304-page New Gods trade, listing for 
{$1195 (DC Comics, ISBN# 1563893851), A second volume from 
the four series (Forever People and Superman's Pal Jimmy Olsen 
are back-issue fodder for now) was reprinted as Jack Kirby's Mister 
Miracle (DC Comics, $1295, ISBN 1563894572), 

Our choice for he the best selection of autobiographical stones by 
SPAIN isthe collection My True Story ($14.95) from Fantagraphics 
Books. Many of these stories appeared in individual issues of Blab, 
and Zap. 

THE TRAGICAL COMEDY OR COMICAL TRAG- 
EDY OF MR. PUNCH: A ROMANCE, is he full title of 
‘what we so rudely call Mr. Punch in these pages. It was published 
by DC Comics, and the paperback edition costs $15.95. lts ISBN 
is 1563892464, You can get it through book stores or comic book 
stores, 

WATCHMEN (Warner Books, $19.95, ISBN#: 0930289234), 
азо available on back order through comics shops. 
“PICTOPIA™ Moore/Simpson appeared in the series Anything 
Goes and in The Best Comics of the Decade from Fantagraphics, 
both sadly out of print. 

‘doesn’t get any better than DENNIS THE MENACE: HIS 
FIRST 40 YEARS (Abbeville Press, ISBN# 1558591575) a 
1991 volume of major size and import. А ton of various paperback 
collections also exist which can be purchased from various used and 
new bookstore outlets. In addition to Abbeville Press, the kid-aimed 
stuff featuring the character is from Troll Assoc. 

Fantagraphics Books has two books of BASIL WOLVERTON 
work. Powerhouse Pepper ($11.95) and Wolvertoons ($1995). 
You shoul also really try Ње Dark Horse Basi Wolverton in Space 
collection. It's worth wading through а thousand uninspired but 
‘well drawn Star Wars series for one great book like that. 

LOS TEJANOS, by Jack Jackson, В no longer in print. 


All of the individual issues of the DIRTY PLOTTE comic, by 
Julie Doucet, are stilin print from publisher Drawn А Quarterly. 
Issues #1-6 are $250 each, while issues $7: are $295 each, and 
issues #10-11 are $3.50 a pop. A nice selection of this work is 
available in the DAQ изде Leve Та Jame, Mon Poisson est Mort! 
(Uis translates into English as "ЫЙ your leg, my fish is dead!” for 
$1095. My Most Secret Desire ($11.99)isa collection ofherdream 
stories from the comic, while the forthcoming New Yor Diary will 
feature the long story so named. 

“THE HANNAH STORY," by Carol Tyler, appeared in the 
fist issue of the second volume of the anthology Drawn and 
‘Quarterly. You can buy one from the publisher of the same rame, 
and should be prepared to spend at least $595. 
Youcanreadalongruncf BILLY DE BECK’s workin just about 
any major comic stip collection, including those we listed above. 
Study it. Leam it. Live it. 

The best place to read a long ran of Tails THE BUNGLE 
FAMILY is in the Comic Sirip Century book. 

HAL FOSTER'S PRINCE VALIANT has been he subject 
Of a year-long reprinting project from Fantagraphics Books. The 
following volumes are available. Volume One (1937-38; $1695), 
Two (1538391695) Six (1941-42; $1495), Seven (1942-43; 
$1499); Eight (1943-44; $14.95), Nine (1944-45; $14.95), Ten 
(1945; $1455) 11 (1945-46; $1499), 12 (1946-47; $1699), 13 
(194-48; $1695), 14 (1948-49; $1695), 15 (1949:50; $1695), 16 
(195051; $1699), 17 (951; $1695) 18 (1951-52; S1695), 19 
(1982-53; $1695), 20(1953-54 $1695), 21 (1954-55, $1695), 22 
(1955-36; $1695), 23 (1956-57 $1693), 24 (1957-38; $1693), 25 
(1958-39; 1695) 26 1959: 31695) 27 (1939-60; $1695), 28 
(196061: $1698).29(1961-62: $1695), 30 (1962-63;$1695),31 
(1963-64; $1695). 32(1964-65: $1695), 33 (1965-66: $16.95), 34 
(1966.67; S1695), 3$ (1967-68; $1695) The entire series will 
have been reprinted by 2001. 


‘CONTRIBUTORS 
Wish this issue BART BEATY fulfilled a life-long ambition o 
write appreciatively of Heavy Metal. Next month: the timeless 
beauty and lasting insights which can be found in Cracked. 
Having worked for Fantagraphics Dart Horse, Roger Corman. and 
Kiichen Sink has earned ROBERT BOYD the coveted “big- 
estwhoreincomics" designation Hisnewest venture, Westhampton 
House (publisher of he upcoming SUC Punk and disribuor of 
Stripburger, Acus Tragicus, Arche Carr, and other fine foreign 
publishers) isa sincereatempttobecome “biggest ping i comics." 
CHRISTOPHER BRAYSHAW is o longtime friend of 
the Journal based in Vancouver, BC. where he divides his time 
beween the Vancouver Art Gallery, various freelance writing and 
curatorial gig, and his new exhibiton space, Anodyne Contempo- 
rary. 

The good news is that QREQ CWIKLIK has ол enormous 
store of critical writing on reserve here at the Journal The bad news 
is that he remains ал embittered painter earning а living doing 
freelance writing and editorial wor He is also a contributor othe 
ситем issue of Blab. 

“Uncle” RON EVRY is a freelance writer and comics historian. 
He writes about comics, sports. and computers for a number of 
national magazines and is the web page editor for the National 
Cartoonists Society (Ар ен anitedmedia com). He is also the 
author of the shareware comic book fot Witewors which can be 
downloaded from hap suf 1afitonorz. 

GARY GROTH is a founder and co-owner of Fantagraphics 
Books. 

Ri с. HARVEY, one-time freelance magazine gag cartoonist 
and an associate member of the Associaton of American Editorial 
Cartoonists, has contributed regularly 10 the Journal for almost а 
quarter of a century, and during the ast decade, he has authored a 
veritable plethora of books on cartooning, including The Ап of the 
Funnies The Art of the Comic Book, Children of the Yellow Kid A 
Gallery of Rogues, and Not Just Another Pretty Face (в shameless 
expose of his own life as a drawrer of bareneHideimmin for men's 
magazines) 

QENE KANNENDERO, JR. has been a TC) contributor 
for some time; you'd think he'd now what a deadline is by now... His 
article on Winsor McCay'smetacomics will appear in the upcoming 
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Intemational Joumal of Comic At: read more about his academic 
comics work а ipw sp uconn cdu/cpk 93002. 

RICH KREINER lives anid the mud of Maine. He is 
currently reviewing Hicksville for he Joumal. 

DAVID LASKY isa cartoonist and writer living in Seatle. His 
lates release is Urban Hipster from Alemative Comics. He is 
currently at work on an eight-page dream comic for Coober Skeber. 
CHRIS MAUTNER is a copy editor for the Patriot- News 
newspaper in Harrisburg, Pa 

RAY MESCALLADO i a doctoral student and graduate 
insiructor in the English department ar the University of lowa. A 
founding member of th University of lowa Asian American Codi 
tion, he's working on a series of essays on race, romance and culture 
feraively ented EKT. He has columns in the Journal and Spain's 
U, ElHijode Uirch his Discourse onthe Fanboi Politik webpage can 
be found а hip hr: avalon ne fbi 

ERIC REYNOLDS is a former news editor of TCI and is 
curently the publicist or Fantagraphics Boots. 

LARRY RODMAN i:a pig for prin, wih arts coverage 
appearing ins fine magazine, as well as the Washington, DC area 
publications Filled, Tie Common Denominator, and The Big 
Planet Orbit 

ан. ROTH recently exercised his Larry Bird rights. 
DAVID RIUST'sconribuory note for this issue accidentally 
‘an last issue. Please see Te Comics Joumal £20 for details 
ROBERT EDISON SANDIFORD is the author of 
Winter, Spring, Summer, Fall: Stories (Empyreal Press) and Atc 
"ive Forces (NBM) an adaptation ofhis erotic love stories illustrated 
by Justin Norman. He is also the associate literary editor of The 
Nation newspaper in Barbados. Currently he is working ona novel 
KEVIN SCALZO isa talented cartoonist living in Scale. 
MATT SILVIB was bom of American parents in 1974. He 
currently resides in Seale where he works for an тет retailer, 
KENNETH SMITH is a legendary presence al the Joumal. 
Iyoudon'iinowwho Ат SPIROIELMAN lı, checkout Top 
Comics entres #4 (Maus) and #17 (Raw) 

TOM SPURGEON is the executive editor of the Joumal. 
WHIT SPURGEON isan acior and writer living in Chicago: 
атша STUMP isa Harvey nominated cartoonist 
DARCY SULLIVAN is a marketing writer and a frequent 
conributor io she Comies Journal He previouslyinerviewed Charles 
Burns and Dame Darcy an will next interview Jay Stephens 
KIM THOMPSON is a co-owner of Fantagraphics Books 
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1. Dr. Manhattan from Watchmen 

2. Jiggs from Bringing Up Father 

3. Manhog from Frank 

4. Krazy Kat 

5. Julie Doucet from Dirty Plotte 

6. Hobbes from Calvin and Hobbes 

7. Daddy Warbucks from Little Orphan Annie 

8. Captain Marvel 

9. Walt Wallet from Gasoline Alley 

10. Goodman Beaver 

11. Woozy Winks from Plastic Man 

12. The Thing from Fantastic Four 

13. Wash Tubbs 

14, Morticia from Charles Addams’ New Yorker 
cartoons 

15. R. Crumb 

16. Julius Knipl 

17. Barney Google 

18. Toco from Gilbert Hernandez's Palomar Work 
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19. Fat Freddy from Idiots Abroad 

20. Artie from Maus 

21. Chester Brown from I Never Liked You 
22. Dr. Sivana from Captain Marvel 

23. Pogo Possum 

24. Enid from Ghost World 

25. Albert from Pogo 

26. Mr. O'Malley from Barnaby 

27. Little Lulu 

28. Alfred E. Newman from Mad 

29. Flip from Little Nemo 

30. Aunt May from Spider-Man 

31. Joe Sacco from Palestine 

32. Peter Parker from Spider-Man 

33. Uncle Fester from Charles Addams’ New Yorker 
cartoons. 

34. Uncle Scrooge 

35. Tubby from Litle Lulu 

36. Frank 
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37. Olive Oyl from Thimble Theatre 

38. Jimmy Corrigan from The ACME Novelty Library 
39. Dick Tracy 

40. Little Orphan Annie 

42. Marlys from Ernie Pook's Comeek 

43. Hopey from Jaime Hernandez's Locas Work 
44. Alley Оор 

45. Tall Hey Look! guy 

46. Edward Gorey character 

47. Short Hey Look! guy 

48. The Spirit 

49. Feiffer dancer 

50. Gus the Ghost from Barnaby 

51. Charlie Brown from Peanuts 

52. Waldo from The Mishkin Saga 

53. Connie from Terry and the Pirates 

54. Buddy Bradley from Hate 

55. Sugar and Spike 

56. Speedy from “The Death of Speedy Ortiz” 


Crumb * Bukowski * Clowes * 
Chomsky * Krafft-Ebing * 
Robt. Wms. * Kirby ° 
Spiegelman * Hergé * Drugs * 
Fleischer Bros. * Los Bros. 
Hernandez * Los Bros. Grimm 
* Ditko • Jarmusch * Steadman 
* Wood-* Gorey * Zappa * 
Hicks * Sex * Photography * 
Finster * Gatewood * Giger * 
Gonick * Katchor * Abel + 
Ballard * Ginsberg * Bagge * 
Burns * Mayhem * Kern * 


Murder * Mischief * Mignola 
* LaVey * Dissent * Eisner * 
Gaiman * Waters * Music * 
Kubert * Lutes * Mazzucchelli 
* McKean * Frazetta * Stanton 
**Goad * McKenna * Juno * 
Plympton * Cruse * Campbell 
+ McCloud * Liberatore * 
Moebius * Moore * Bodé ° 
Hogarth * Feiffer * Capp * 
Underground * Pekar * Rall * 
Zines * Cheesecake * Nin * 
Classics * Erotica * Wolverton 


* Crepax * Kovacs * CD-Roms 
* Manara * Re/Search * Lunch 
* Novelties * Sakai * Sacco * 
Ware * Residents * Boop * Kaz 
* Seth * Tomine * Lichtenstein* 
Woodring * Kónig * Spain * 
Deitch * Griffith * Shelton * 
Fingerman * Herriman * Kroll 
* Batters * Page * Sprinkle * 
Film * Drooker * Art * 
Coleman * Glover * Beauhunks 
and HUNDREDS more 
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